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REMARKS, 

cV’. 4c. 


Tin: ^ Expository Statement of the Customs’ Revenue’ of the 
United Kingdom^ which was presented to Parliament at the 
opening of the session by her Majesty’s command, has attracted 
ct>nsiderable notice from the public : and a desire has been ex- 
pressed in the House of Commons by one of its most distinguished 
members * for something in the nature of a commentary upon 
that statement, which should bring clearly and definitely into 
view the leading results it may be found to establish. It is, 
indeed, obvious that a series of tables so complex and extended 
afford rather the crude materials of information to the general 
observer, than information itself. 

On account of my official cognisance of those changes of the 
law in 1842 , which led to the preparation of the document in 
question, I am led to make an attempt of the nature I have 
described. And upon the whole I have preferred making it 
through the medium of the press, rather than occupying so much 
of the time of the House of Commons, engrossed as it is by the 
niass of other business, as would be requisite for the purpose of an 
oral exposition essentially involving many figures and details. 

With this introduction, I propose to traverse in succession the 
following departments of the subject : — 


* Speech of Lord John Russell on motion for going into Committee of Ways and 
Means, Feb. 17, 1845, 
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I. The proporlion of our entire foreign trade which has been 
affected, in various degrees, by the reductions of the last 
three years. 

II. The amount of revenue directly surrendered by them. 

III. The actual results of the recent changes upon the revenue 

of the state and on our trade in various branches, so far 
as they are exhibited by the documents now before Par- 
liament. 

IV. Idicir results upon domestic producers. 

V. The policy of these measures, with especial reference to the 
recent proceedings of Foreign Powers in matters of Trade. 

My examination is suggested by the ‘ ILxpository Statement ’ 
and other kindred jiapers which have recently been laid before 
Parliament ; but it will oblige me to enter into even the financial 
j)olicy of the legislature and of the administration u]) to the pre- 
sent moment, so far as it is immediately connected with trade. 

Again, it will turn, in the main at least, and directly^ upon the 
course of our import trade. It is true, indeed, that Parliament 
has now sealed the doom ol the vciy last of our duties upon ex- 
ports : but this operation had long been within one step of entire 
accomplishment; and the amount of iiiunediate relief remaining 
to be given by tlie final act duiing the present year was too small 
to produce a gcmeral effect (if ajijiieciable magnitude. I should 
rather plead tliat the value of the recent measures with regard to 
imports might be taken as the ultimate test of their value with 
reference to the exports with which those imports must be pur- 
chased ; because, though we cannot in every juvrticular case 
assume an immediate trade outwards when W(j create a trade in- 
wards, yet it is manifest that upon the whole such is the law 
which must govern our commercial transactions. 

I. As to the proportion (d’ the trading operations of the country 
which the measuies have embraced. 

In the Account of trade and navigation/ annually presented to 
Parliament at its meeting, I find the principal imports of the 

* r.ipcr No. Ses8. 1845. 
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country specified to the number ol one hundred and thirty-three. 
Of these the duties have been reduced or removed upon one 
hundred and six ; upon twenty-nine they remain unaltered. 

Ai^ain, if we take the official valuations of all imports into the 
United Kinj^dom for the year 1843 (the latest for which the 
accounts have been published), we find that they amounted to 
the sum of 70,093,000/. 

The total values of all those arti(‘lcs (as nearly as I can com- 
pute them without minute detail) upon which no change has been 
made amounted to about 8,500,000/. of the entire sum ; and the 
values, which have shared in various degrees the relief afforded 
by the alterations, amount to about 01 ,()00,000/. 

It is well known that the criterion of official value is extremely 
fallacious in detail. It is, however, unfortunately, the only form 
In which, at the present moment, our imports are reduced to a 
cominon measure, and rendered capable of being treated as a 
whole. In several of the cases the standard fixed has now be- 
come, tlirdugh change of circumstances, egregiously false. Thus 
cotton wool is valued at Td. and 7J^/- per lb., or nearly twice its 
average price; fir timber at J5s. per load, or less than a third 
part of its average price ; and tea, again, at 2,s’. per lb., which is 
not much short of twice its average price. Still it does not ap- 
pear to me that, when the scale of computation is so large, these 
errors, which very much neutralise one another, materially inter- 
fere with my object: and therefore the ])roposition holds good 
that of our whole import trade seven-eighths have been affected by 
the reductions of import duty which Parliament has adopted in 
the }ears 18 12-5. 

It is true that they have been affected in very various degrees. 
On raw silk, for instance, and hemp, both of them important 
articles, only the insensible duties of Id. per lb. and Id. per cwt. 
respectively were imposed by the previous law. But, speak- 
ing generally, the reductions and remissions have been far from 
iiu;onsiderable. For instance, on the three great articles of sugar, 
timber, and corn, the diminution made, though it cannot be 
estimated with strict accuracy, may be said to amount nearly to 
one-half of the duties previously subsisting. 
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II. At the same time it is undeniable that whatever may be 
the extent of these measures in reference to trade, in reference to 
the whole amount of revenue which we raise from imported com- 
modities, they have been secondary. Four articles, of the first 
class with respect to the amount of duty levied from them, have 
been left wholly untouclied. They are the articles of 

1. Tea, yielding in 1844 . . . • £4,524,000 

2. Tobacco 5,977,000 

5. Wine 1,991,000 

4, Spirits 2,211,000 

£12,703,000 


or more than half of the entire revenue derived from the customs. 

With respect to this topic, it is enough to say that no consider- 
able party in this country appears to contemplate any funda- 
mental change in the system by which we supply a very large 
part of the wants of the Treasury through the medium of indirect 
taxation ; and, so long as this is the case, any reductions of duty, 
which may be conceded from time to time, must always bear but 
a small proportion to the amount still (continuing to be levied. 
But the four articles, which I have quoted as the most con- 
spicuous and productive among those unaffected by the recent 
alterations, are none of them articles of the first rank in our 
trade. The aggregate values of the whole four, independent of 
duty, do not equal the value, taken singly, either of the cotton or 
of the sugar, or in most years of the grain, which we import. 

There are only six other articles of any considerable importance 
to trade which remain, like the four above specified, subject to 
the same duties as those payable upon them before the Act of 
the 5 and G Viet. c. 47. They are these : — 


1. Tallow, w^liich in 1844 yielded 

. £174,000 

2. Butter .... 

106,000 

3. Cheese .... 

117,000 

4. Raisins . . ' . 

159,000 

5. Pepper .... 

81,000 

6. Silk manufactures of Europe . 

277,000 

£994,000 
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If, then, we divide our imports according to the revenue they 
yield, the major part have remained untouched ; but, estimated 
according to value, that is, according to their commercial im- 
portance, they are a small fraction of the whole with regard to 
which this can be asserted. 

Let us now, accordingly, examine the extent of these changes 
in regard to revenue. 

The reductions of 1842 were originally estimated as involving 
a loss of about 1,200,000/., but during the progress of the 
measure of that year they were extended in a variety of parti- 
culars, and they ultimately reached not less than (without any 
allowance, except upon timber, for partial recovery through in- 
creased consumption) 1,550,000/. 


The principal items were estimated at the 

time as fol 

lows : — 

1. Raw Materials : — 

Timber ..... 

£600,000 


Tanning and dyeing stuffs 

110,000 


Hides and skins 

60,000 


Turpentine .... 

80,000 


Clover seed .... 

70,000 


Furniture woods 

50,000 


Other raw materials . 

165,000 

£1,135,000 

2. Ariicles of consumption : — 

Coffee 

£240,000 


Other articles of consumption and 

manufactures 

86,000 

317,000 

3. Exported manufactures . 

• 

100,000 

Total . . . * . 


1,552,000 

Subtract the coal-duty 

• 

114,000 

There remains .... 


£1,438,(XK) 
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Tlie mere view of these figures, indeed, gives no adequate re- 
presentation of the changes made in 1812. Many of them which 
removed proliihitions, and lowered duties formerly prohibitory to 
a moderate standard^ were important on account of the principle 
which they recognised even when their direct effects were small. 
Many of them which involved the greatest difficulty, and aroused 
the most serious alarm, have proved to be almost nugatory in 
their operation on the domestic interests that regarded them with 
so much apprehension. It may be said that there was no justi- 
fication for creating such alarm, if, after all, no important conse- 
quences were to follow from the change. J will not interru])t 
this portion of the incjuiry by any detailed examination of the 
objection. Rut, in the first place, it should be remembered, that 
the reduction of prohibitory duty may give the very stimulus to 
domestic trade which may cause the loreign article to be ex- 
cduded by being undersold. Secondly, it affords a security for 
good and economical manufacture which otherwise would not 
exist. Thirdly, each case of the kind renders the* course of 
Rritish legislation with respect to commerce more and more 
definite and intelligible to the rest of the world. 

In 1843 there were no remissions of duty. In 1844 the duties 
of customs remitted were as follow : — 

1. Sheep and himb’s-wool .... C 100, 000 

2. Cuirants (Is. 2r/. per cwt. on 2o4,000 cwts.) 91,000 

.‘3. Colfee (2fl. per lb. on 9,854,000 lbs.) . . 82,000 

£273,000 

Of the duties of customs comprehended in the remissions of 
the present year, the first and greatest, namely, that on sugar, 
was estimated by Sir Rcibert Peel in his financial statement on 
the Tllh of February, as involving a loss of 1,300,000/. 

With the present prospects of sup])ly from British sources, and 
of the working of the proposed classification of sugars, I should 
prefer charging the reduction upon sugar, combined with that on 
molasses, at 1,500,000/. A large sum without doubt: but in 
order to estimate rij^htly the equivalent received by the consumer, 
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we must take into view the reduction of price effected by the 
measure of last year, of which the bill now in Parliament is 
avowedly the complement : this cannot be estimated at less than 
4^. per cwt. To this we have now to add a reduction amounting 
to 11^. per cw^t. The diminution, therefore, in the longer 
wholesale price amounts to 15.s*. per cwt.; and to this is to 
Ije added relief from the subsequent charges for interest of 
money and profit on that portion of the price. If these arc taken 
at l.s. \(l. per cwt., wliich 1 think a moderate computation, the 
total saving to the consumer from this financial operation will be 
about 1|^/. per lb., or 16.^. id per cwt. Applying this to the 
quantity of 205,000 tons, which formed the conbumptioii of the 
year 1841, we find the saving to the public will amount to no 
less than 3,348,000/., which is purchased at a cost to the revenue 
of only 1,500,000/., or less than one moiety of the benefit. We 
ought not, I admit, to set down among the sacrifices of the Ex- 
chequer anylhing more than it actually loses by the direct deduc- 
tion of 1 h'. 3^/. per cwt. from the tax. Thus computed, how- 
ever, the amount still reaches to 2,306,000/., while the loss to the 
levenue will probably be so far retrieved by an increase of con- 
sumption as to kcQp it down to 1,500,000/., or about two-thirds 
of that sum. This calculation does not indeed pretend to minute 
accuracy ; on the one hand it docs not include any deduction on 
account of sugars to be charged at Hw. 4c/. instead of 1 l.y. ; nor, 
on the other, any addition on account of the diminution of duty 
on molasses : but it seems to point out fairly the aggregate 

result. 

The amount of taxation upon foreign trade remitted by the 
measures of the present year, as distinct fjom the balance of 
loss likely to be entailed upon the Treasury, may be stated as 
follows ; — 

1. Sugar £2, 306, 000 

2. Cotton 680,000 

3. Duties on other materials of industry and partially 

manufactured articles 320,000 

4. Duty on coals, and minor export duties . . . 125,000 


£3,431,000 
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Wo have llicrelore the whole airiouut of direct receipt siirren 
dered by Parliament during the last three years as follows • — 


In 1842 . 
In 1844 . 
In 1845 . 


£1,438,000 
273,000 
3,431 ,000 


Total . . £5,142,000 


It appears, thcn^ to be very worthy of note, that without taking 
into account the indirect benefit which has accrued from the exten- 
sion of trade, or from the diminution of protcctis e duties, the country 
has already received the reward of its submission to the income- 
tax in the removal, upon Customs duties alone, of an amount of 
taxation about as large as the sum which is yielded by that highly 
productive impost. The last year’s return of the income-tax was 
5,191,000/. This, however, does not present the whole case. 
In the Budget of 1842, on the one hand, a deficiency was calcu- 
lated for the year 1842-3, amounting to 2,570, OOOh, and so much 
of the income-tax as would absorb this deficiency was accord- 
ingly forestalled. On the other hand, duties other than 
those of customs, but in general connected wdth trade in other 
forms, have been repealed (or arc now proposed for repeal), as 
follows : — 


In 1842, on stage-coaches 

£70,000 

In 1844, on glass . 

45,000 

on vinegar 

25,000 

on marine insurances 130,000 

In 1845, on glass 

. 642,000 

on auctions 

250,000 


£1,162,000 

Add ciistoras’-dutics repealed 

5,142,000 

Total . 

£6,304,000 


Tf then we assume, as wc reasonably may, that the service of 
the present year is adequately provided for, and the revenue will 
balance the expenditure, it appears that the free surplus of the 
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incoiiio-tax, over and above what was required to su])ply actual 
deficiency, or 2,621,000^., has been most economically laid out, 
as the saving in other taxes realised by means of it has been 
6,304,000^., or more than double its amount. The question 
may be raised how far this is owing to the course of legisla- 
tion, and how far to the buoyancy of the national industry : 
this, being well content with either cause, I am not curious to 
discuss ; in some proportion it must evidently be divided between 
them. 

III. Having thus measured, in its mo^t general form, the 
bearing of the recent legislation on the revenue of the country, 
I now proceed to examine in some degree of detail the effects 
produced by the changes adopted in 1842 upon the revenue, 
and also upon our general trade with foreign parts. I pro- 
pose first to consider these effects as they affect the various great 
Classes of commodities, distinguished by successive letters of 
the alphabet, into which the ‘ Expository Statement ’ is divided : 
and subsequently to take into view singly the cases of such 
particular articles as may appear on any ground to demand a 
separate notice. 

I must then, in the first place, beg the particular attention of 
the reader to the abstract which has been prefixed to the " Expo- 
sitory Statement,’ and which T here introduce for the greater 
facility of inspection; premising, that the eight schedules into 
which each class of articles is divided, have reference to the 
amount of revenue produced, upon a mean of two years, by the 
respective articles under the operation of the Act 5 and 6 Viet., 
c. 47, according to the following scale: — 

Schedule I. Contains all articles yielding less than £100 each annually. 

,, 11. From £100 to £500 each. 

„ III. From £500 to £1000 each. 

,, IV. From £1000 to £10,000 each. 

„ V. From £10,000 to £50,000 each. 

„ VI. From £50,000 to £100,000 each. 

„ VII. Upwards of £100,000 each. 

„ VIII. Articles free or prohibited. 
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1 have already described the reductions of customs' duty made 
m 1842 as removing direct charges upon trade to the extent of 
1,552,000/.; and I have divided those reductions, after with- 
drawing the sum of 100,000/. for the repeal of duties upon ex- 
ports, into two branches according as they fell 

(1) Upon the raw materials of industry ; 

(2) Upon articles of consumption imported into this country; 

The amount of reductions under the first head was £l , 135,000 
The amount under the second .... 317,000 

Making together . . £1,452,000 

Upon adverting to the five classes A, B, C, 1), E, in the ‘ Ex- 
pository Statement,’ we shall perceive that ( lasses A, B, and E 
('ontain the articles which may generally, though not with minute 
accuracy, be denominated the raw materials of industry, and 
which received remissions to the amount of 1,126,000/., while 
classes C and I) contain the two great divisions of articles prepared 
for consumpthm, viz., manufactured goods and articles of food, 
upon which; taken together, the remissions amounted to 326,000/. 
1 shall therefore consider the three first together, and the two 
last together, as the most just and comprehensive mode of esti- 
mating the effect of the reductions. 

But I have to make another and a material change in the ar- 
rangement of this Abstract. It purports to compare the mean 
receipts of two years antecedent to the law of 1842 (1838 and 
1840) with those of the two years immediately subsequent to it. 
But instead of taking the mean products of these two latter years, 
1 propose to take each year separately, There are several 
reasons for doing this. In the first place, for nearly four months 
of the earlier half of the year 1842 the new tariff had been an- 
nounced, and its details were undergoing consideration. Deli- 
veries of the articles affected by it were accordingly in a great 
degree suspended until the bill had become law in the com- 
mencement of July: and immediately afterwards unusually large 
quantities of goods were released, so that the first year shows in 
many cases rather more than is its due. No such objection applies 
to the second year, and it therefore affords a more just criterion 
of the working of the law. 
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But, besides this, the intention of Sir Robert Peel was declared 
to be, to reimburse the Exchequer for the remissions which he 
proposed — first, by their general effect upon trade and consump- 
tion — and, secondly, by augmenting the demand for the particular 
articles which were affected. Now, all recovery of this kind is ot 
necessity gradual : and it is even more important, therefore, to 
ascertain what relation the second year of the new law bears to 
the first, than to know the relation which the two jointly bear to 
the period which preceded the alteration. And particularly we 
must observe that the ])resumptions in favour of the change are 
strengthened, if the second year shall be found to bear a favour- 
able comparison with the first, on account of tlie factitious aid 
which, as has been explained, the first of necessity derived from 
the immediately preceding stagnation, pending the discussions on 
the measure. On every ground then it is desirable to distinguish 
the two years which arc averaged in the Abstract now before Par- 
liament. 

I take first Class A, which contains, in general, articles the most 
strictly corresponding with the definition of raw materials. 


Class A. 

Articles in a raw state 
to be used in 
IMannriicturcs. 

Number 

of 

Arliclcs. 

M»vm 

Aounai Crodneo 
of Duties 
in Two Years 
pri'eedmfj the 
ostablisUnoent 
ot the 

New Tariff. 

Produce 

of 

the Duties 
Irom 

July 5. 1H42, 
to 

.tuly 1H4:J. 

Produce 

of 

the Duties 
from 

July f). 1843, 
to 

July 0 , 1844. 

Schedule I., contaiiiin}; ar-| 
tides tliaf yield, im- 1 
der the new law, less > 
than 100/. each ofj 
customs' duty , . ! 

144 

jC. 

0,817 

£. 

2,488 

£. 

2,443 

II. (100/. to 500/.} . . 


36,665 

10,477 

12,081 

III. (500/, to 1000/.) . 

16 

24,542 

11,227 

11,199 

IV. (1,000/. to 10,000/.) 

28 

322,881 

83,845 

72,902 

V. (10,000/. to 50,000/.) 

1 

145,187 

86,537 

134,131 

VI. (50,000/. to 100,000/.) 

2 

148,165 

141,. 353 

173,966 

VII. (upwards of 100,000/.) 

3 

1,507,627 

1,032,403 

1,054,630 

VIII. (Free or prohibited) 
under the new law)/ 

8 

196 




252 

2,195,080 

1,368,330 

1,461,252 
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Now of the 252 articles comprised in this class, I find that 
there have been duties reduced or removed by the law of 1842 
(and in a few cases, which it is not worth while to distinguish, by 
subsequent acts) upon 215, viz. in 


Schedule I. on 

128 

Scliedule V. on 

4 

„ II. 

38 

„ VI. 

1 

„ III. 

13 

„ VII. 

1 

„ IV. 

25 

„ VIII. 

5 


Total . 215 

The entire receipt from these 252 articles was as follows 
Mean of two years before the new law £2,195,080 
First year of the new law . . . 1,368,330 


Showing a loss of £826,750 

But again : — 

Mean of two years before the new law £2,195,080 
Second year of the new law . . 1,461,252 


Showing a loss of £733,828 
Gain of the second year on the first . £82,922 


This, I think, should be deemed not unsatisfactory as an ad- 
vance, in proportion to the time, towards the recovery of the 
revenue. 


Let us now proceed to Class B. 


Class B. 

Articles partially 
Manufactured. 

i 

Number 

uf I 

1 

Articles. 

1 Mean 

Annual Produce 
of Duties 
ill Two Years 
preceding the 
establishment 
of the 

New T.irifr. 

Produce 

of 

Duties 

from 

July 5, 1^42, 
to 

July 5, 1843. 

Produce 

of 

Duties 

from 

July 5, 1843, 
to 

July 5, 1844. 



! i:. 

£. 

£. 

Schedule I. 

51 

1 887 

673 

637 

11. 

19 

6,536 

4,254 

5,832 

III. 

5 

6,712 

4,000 

3,143 

IV. 

11 

40,835 

21,516 

44,113 

V. 

5 

179,357 

93,231 

98,039 

VI. 

. . 


. . 

. . 

VII. 

1 

816,902 

397,470 

630,069 

VIII. 

•• 


•• 

•• 


95 

1,051,229 

521,144 

781,833 


c 
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Of the 95 articles 

comprised in this Class, 

reduced 89 ; viz. in 



Schedule I. . . 

50 

Schedule V. 

„ II. . . 

17 

„ VI. 

„ III. . . 

5 

„ VII. 

„ IV. . . 

11 

„ VIII. 



Total 

The entire receipt from this class 

was as follows 


Mean of two years before the 5 and 6 Viet. c. 47 
First year after the Act .... 


. . 5 

. . 0 

. . 1 

. . 0 

. . 89 

£1,051,229 

521,144 


Showing a loss of 

But again — 

Mean of two years before the Act 
Second year after the Act 


£530,085 

£1,051,229 

781,833 


Showing a loss of . . . £269 , 396 

And a gain of the second year on the first year, 

Amounting to ...... . £260,689 

which is an advance much beyond the measure of all ordinary 
expectation. 

The articles in the analogous class E are of lei^ moment : but 
the exhibition of them is necessary to complete this part of the 
subject. 


Class K, 

Articles 

not projierly belonging 
to any of the 
foregoing heads. 

Number 

of 

Articles. 

1 Mean 

(Annual I'roduce 
j of Duties 

iu Two Years 
preceding iho 

1 establishment 

1 of the 

New I'arilT. 

Produce 

of 

the Duties 
Ironi 

July 5, 1842, 

to 

July 5, 1848. 

Produce 

of 

the Duties 
from 

July 5, 1843, 
to 

July 5, 1844. 

Schedule I. 

91 

£. 

3,950 

£. 

1,927 

£. 

1,476 

II. 

27 

14,415 

r>,462 

6,601 

III. 

fi 

10,972 

4,310 

3,690 

IV. 

15 

49,432 

33,593 

36,833 

V, 

2 

145,229 

52,204 

57,284 

VI. 

. . 

• • 

. . 


VII. 


. . 

. , 

• • 

VIII. 

8 

•• 

•• 



149 

223,998 

98,496 

105,884 
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Of the 145 articles comprised in this Class, there have been 
i»educed 121 ; viz. in 


Schedule I. . . 79 Schedule 

V. 

. . 2 

„ II. . . 22 

VI. 

. . 0 

,, III. . . 5 ,, 

VII. 

. . 0 

„ IV. . . 13 

vm. 

. . 0 


Total 

. . 121 

The entire receipt has been as follows : — * 

Mean of two years before the Act 

. 

£223,998 

First year after the Act 


98,496 

Showing a loss of 


£125,502 

Again — 

Mean of two years before the Act 


£223,998 

Second year under the Act . 


105,884 

Showing a loss of 


£118,114 

And a gain of the second year on the first- 

- 


A mounting to 


£7,388 

Let us now bring together these results. 

Mean receipt on Class A before the Act 


£2,195,080 

dn Class B „ 


1,051,229 

,, on Class E „ 

• 

223,998 

£3,470,207 

Receipt of the first year after the Act — 

On Class A ..... 

. 

£1,368,330 

On Class B ..... 


521,144 

On Class E ..... 


98,496 

£1,987,970 

Receipt of the second year after the Act — 

On Class A ..... 


£1,461,252 

On Class B ..... 


781,833 

On Class E ..... 


105,884 

£2,348,969 

Loss on the three Classes for the first year 

. 

£1,482,237 

jj for the second 

. 

1,121,238 


£360,999 

C 2 


Gain on the second as compared with the first 
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There are, however, some corrections which it is necessary to 
make in these figures. " 

1 . The mean receipt of the two years before the Act of 5 and 
6 Viet, should be charged with the drawback which was allowed 
on timber used in the mines under the provisions of the former 
law, amounting to about 60,000/. per annum. 

2. The year from July 1843 to July 1844, should be credited 
with not less than 20,000/. on account of the abstraction of the 
duty on wool, which, under a new Act of the Legislature, actually 
took effect before it had expired, and had been announced, and 
must therefore have operated on deliveries from a considerably 
earlier period. 


By these changes we reduce 

The loss on the first year to . . . . £l ,422,237 

The loss on the second year to ... . 1,061,238 

And the recovery of revenue 
On the second year as compared with the first rises 
to £380,999 


It appears to me that this general comparison of the second 
year with the first, under the new law, as to materials, is emi- 
nently satisfactory, and must encourage those who take a sanguine 
view of the energies of our productive industry. 

The picture is less flattering when we compare the first year 
under the new law with the mean product of the two years of the 
old law. The reductions of 1842 on raw materials amounted, as 

has been already stated, to £1,135,000 

But the ensuing defalcation of revenue on that 

description of commodities amounted to . 1,422,237 

Showing an excess of loss above the estimate of . 307,237 

It will, however, be recollected that the twelve months from 
July 1842 to July 1843, were a period of extraordinary depres- 
sion and distress to the trade of the country. The last six of 
them, or perhaps rather the last three, exhibited marks of par- 
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tiai revival, which were aided both by the changes of the law 
Tind the reduced cost of subsistence. Still for the greater part of 
the time business had been contracted, and enterprise languid, in 
a degree quite sufficient to account for the excess of loss which 
has just been noted. In the second year this excess was re- 
trieved, and the process of recovery had commenced, for whereas 
the reductions amounted to .... of iJ 35,000 
The loss in the second year was . . . 1,061,000 

Or, as 20,000/. may be set down to the account 
of the further measure regarding wool in 1 844, 
the real loss in the second year was . . 1,041,000 


Up to this point, I have adverted only to that portion of the 
operation of 1842, which regarded materials intended for employ- 
ment in our domestic industry. Even this involved, indeed, many 
points of conflict with protected interests : such as those relating 
to copper ore and other ores and metals, to hides and leather, to 
seeds, and to timber. Still its main bearing was in most par- 
ticulars on the revenue of the country. 

The* other division of the remissions, which included only 
317,000/. of revenue, involved in almost every case a diminution 
of protective duty. Before the Act of 1842, the general character 
of our Tariff with regard to manufactures, and in a great degree 
with regard to food, was prohibitory. But it may be said with 
truth, that from the moment when the provisions of that Act had 
taken effect, moderate duties of twenty per cent, and less were 
the rule of the Tariff of the United Kingdom, and high or prohi- 
bitory rates the exception. 

This was indeed the most prominent and essential characteristic 
of the measure, so far as it affected the classes now under consider- 
ation. Out of 196 articles contained in Class C, 181 underwent 
reduction : yet I do not find that the remission of duties actually 
levied upon goods in it under the former law, could be estimated 
at more than 35,000/., or at the most 40,000/. 
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Clasg C. 

Aiticles 

wholly 

Manufactured. 

Number 

of 

Articles. 

Mean 

Annual Ihroduce 
of Duties 
in Two Years 
preceding the 
establishment 
of the 

New Tariff. 

Produce 

of 

the Duties 
from 

July 5, 1842, 
to 

July 6, 1843. 

Produce < 

of 

the Duties 
from 

July 5, 1843, 
to 

July 5, 1844. 

Schedule I. 

113 

£. 

3,393 

>£ * 

2,171 

£. 

1 , 842 

II. 

31 

10,208 

7,248 

7,992 

III. 

17 

23,260 

13,329 

12,731 

IV. 

27 

85,^67 

86,284 

99,063 

V. 

5 

117,049 

105,148 

123,020 

VI. 

. . 

, . 



VII. 

1 

239,893 

223,457 

268,766 

VIII. 

2 

•• 




106 

479,570 

437,637 

513,414 

The articles in Class C on 

which duty 

was reduced were, in 

Schedule 1. . .108 

Schedule V. 

. . 4 

„ II. . . 

29 

>» 

VI. 

. . 0 

III. . . 

16 


VII. 

. . 1 

,, IV. . . 

23 

») 

VIII. 

. . 0 


Here we find the 
Mean produce before the Act 
First year under the Act 


Total 


18i 

£479,570 

437,637 


Loss . £41,933 


But for the second year the account stands as follows: — 
Mean produce before the Act .... £479,570 

Second year under the Act 513,414 


Increase . £33 , 844 

Gain upon the second year as compared with the first £75,777 
But this result again requires correction. More than half of 
the revenue under Class C arises from silk goods, which, with 
their various divisions, stand under a single heading in the Tariff. 
They were not, however, altered by the law of 1842, except with 
regard to the silks of the East Indies. Let us therefore deduct 
from all these years the revenue on silks other than those of 
India • and the figures will stand as follows : — 
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Mean produce of two years before the Act . . £252,351 

• First year under the Act 217,091 


Loss . £34 , 260 

And aj?ain — 

Mean produce of two years before the Act . . £252,351 

Second year under the Act ..... 248,855 


Loss . £3,496 


Gain upon the second year as compared with the first £37,756 
Thus then it appears that, within the second year from the 
passing of the Act, the remissions of duty on manufactured goods 
were as nearly as possible replaced by the increased importations 
of them: a result worthy of remark in itself, but yet, as 1 think, 
less remarkable than another inference which arises from the in- 
spection of this part of the Statement, and which I shall notice in 
another portion of these remarks. 

We now come to Class D, containing articles of food, upon 
which the great mass of our customs’ revenue has for a long time 
been levied*. Seven-eighths of the whole receipt stand, as will be 
seen, to the account of this Class. 


Class D. 

Articles of Food. 

N umber 

of 

Articles, 

Mean 

Annual Produce 
of Duties 
in Two Years 
preceding the 
establishment 
of the 

New Tariff. 

Produce 

of 

the Duties 
from 

July 5, 1842, 
to 

.Inly 5, 1843. 

Produce 

of 

the Duties 
ft'om 

July .5. 184:i. 
to 

July 5, 1844. 

Schedule 1. 

46 

£. 

990 

£. 

1,241 

£. 

1,074 

II. 

15 

4,148 

3,351 

4,625 

III. 

6 

3,546 

4,311 

4,577 

IV. 

28 

71,803 

80,451 

76,388 

V. 

7 

120,169 

131,427 

142,120 

VI. 

3 

240,841 

221,395 

254,494 

Totals of 1 





Schedules > 


441,497 

442,176 

483,278 

I.-^VI. j 


Sched. VII. 

12 

18,246,120 

19,161,312 

20,066,920 

vin. 

4 

•• 

•• 

•• 


121 

18,687,617 

19,603,488 

20,550,198 
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Of the 121 articles comprised in this Class, prohibitions were 
removed, or duties lowered, on 66, as follows : — 


Schedule I. . . 30 

Schedule V.‘ 

. . 5 

„ II. . . 9 

„ VI. 

. . 0 

„ III. . . 5 

„ VII. 

. . 2 

„ IV. . . 15 

„ VIII. 

. . 0 

On this class we find {he 

Total 

66 

Mean produce before the Act 


£18,687,617 

First year under the Act . 


19,603,488 

And again — 

Increase 

£915,871 

Mean produce before the Act 


£18,687,617 

Second year under the Act 


20,550,198 


Increase 

1,862,531 

Gain on the second year as compared with the first 

£946,710 


These figures, however, may much more justly be taken as an 
index of the general prosperity of the country, than of the working 
of the Customs’ Act of 1842. I have already named four great 
articles* upon which no reduction has taken place up to the 
j)resent time, yielding twelve millions of money, besides others 
not inconsiderable : nor was there any change in the law relating 
to sugar, which yields five millions mor^ until the year 1844: 
nor has there been yet time for the change then made to produce 
any appreciable effects upon the revenue, as the supplies of the 
foreign article are only beginning to arrive. About seventeen 
millions, therefore, of the whole amount of duties have been 
practically unaffected by alterations in the law. It may indeed 
be true, that those alterations have tended powerfully, by their 
general effects upon trade, and therefore on consumption, to in- 
crease the receipts of the treasury from these great articles, and 
may thus claim the credit of a part of the excess which has been 
shown. But we may carry the investigation of the effects of the 
Act to a greater degree of precision by ejecting from the account 


Supra, p. 8. 
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all the great articles in Schedule VII., upon which either no 
'change has been made, or no change of which the effects are per- 
ceptible within the period embraced by the ‘ Expository State- 
ment.’ Now coffee is the only article comprised in Schedule VII. 
of Class D, on which the duty was materially altered by the Act 
5 and 6 Viet. c. 47. The duties on foreign corn had, however, 
already been regulated by a previous Act of the same year, and 
may therefore be taken into account. The total amount of the 
duties on these two articles was as follows: — 

Their mean produce in two years before the Act . £1,475,027 

First year under the Act ..... 2,053,748 

Second year under the Act ..... 1,710,132 

It is difficult to carry the examination of these items farther ; 
Ijecause as to corn no safe inference can be drawn from a single 
year, though the experience of the last three years, which have 
ela])sed since the present Act commenced, may be thought to 
demonstrate that it at least effected a very beneficial change as 
regarded the revenue : while, as to coffee, the result is obscured 
by a farther change in the duty which took effect before the 
second year had expired ; and I propose therefore to examine that 
case more minutely by itself. 

But if further we remove Schedule VI., in which no alteration 
of any moment was made in 1 842, from the comparison, so as to 
confine our view yet more closely to results brought about by the 
immediate operation of the change in the law, it stands as 
follows : — 


Mean produce of two years before the Act . . £200,656 

First year under the Act 220,781 

Increase . £20,125 

And again — 

Mean produce of two years before the Act . . £200,656 

Second year under the Act 228,784 

Increase . £28,128 

Gain upon the second year as compared with the first £8,003 
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Again, if we combine Classes C and D, both of which may be 
said to contain articles of consumption as contradistinguished 
from raw materials, we have the following results : — 

Mean produce of Class C and of Class D, with ex- 


ceptions as above specified, before the Act . £453,007 

Joint produce of first year under the Act . . 437,872 


Loss , £15,135 

And further — 

Mean produce as before ..... £453,007 

Joint produce of second year under the Act . . 477,639 


Gain . • £24,632 

Gain on the second year as compared with the first £39,767 

Now the revenue remitted on these several descriptions of 
articles amounted to about 90,000/. a-year in round numbers ; of 
which the whole was replaced in the first year, except 15,135/., 
and was replaced in the second year with an addition of 24,632/. 

The fiscal scale of this part of the operation was; it is true, 
contracted, but it was of great importance, and of great difficulty, 
in other points of view ; and the result thus shown affords, as 
respects the treasury at least, an ample vindication of the wisdom 
of Parliament in the adoption of this part of the measure. 

To conclude this portion of the subject, let us combine the two 
divisions in which we have thus far been considering it : but in 
order that the view given of the reductions effected by the new 
Tariff of 1842 upon imports, may be a complete one, I must 
include (though with some undue advantage to the first year and 
prejudice to the second) the receipts from coffee. 

The reductions, with the exception of 100,000/. on exports, 
were — 

On materials £1,135,000 

On articles of consumption (Classes C, D, corrected 
as above) 317,000 

Total of reductions . . £1,452,000 

The effect upon the revenue is shown in the following 
figures : — 
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I. Receipts of the first year. 

1. Mean of two years before the 5 and 6 Viet, c. 47 . 


Class A . . . . 

£2,195,080 

Deduct for timber drawback . 

60,000 


£2,135,080 

Class B . 

1,051,229 

Class E . 

223,998 


£3,410,207 

Class C . 

252,351 

Class D, including coffee . 

1,003,972 


Total £4,666,550 


2. First year under the Act : 


Class A . 

£1,368,330 

Class B . 

521,144 

Class E . 

98,496 


£1,987,970 

Class C . 

217,091 

Class D, including coffee . 

1,002,503 


Total £3,207,564 

Actual loss for the first year on all the Classes 

together £1,458,986 

Estimated amount of reductions as above . 1,452,000 

Thus the total loss on the five Classes ex- 
ceeded the estimate by the sum of about . £6,986 

II, Receipts of the second year. 

1. Mean revenue of two years before the 5 

and 6 Viet. c. 47, as above . . . £4,666,550 

2. Second year under the 

Act, Class A . . £1,461,252 

Add on account of loss from 
the repeal of the Wool 
Duties in 1844 . . 20,000 

Total £1,481,252 
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Brought forward . • £1^481^252 £4,666^550 

CJassB .... 781,833 

Class E . . . . 105,884 

£2,368,969 

Class C . . . . 248,855 

Class D, without \ 

coffee . . £228,784 I 915,462 

Coffee . . 686.678 J 

£3,533,286 

Actual loss on the second year . . . £1,133,264 

Gain on the second year as compared with the 
first, on all the Schedules affected by the re- 
ductions of 1842, and on coffee . . . £325,722 

From this view of the tables, first in the several classes into 
whicli they are divided, and secondly as a whole, I now pass to 
consider the general outline of the Act of 1842, and to estimate 
rudely its effect upon the import trade of the country. 

The Act of that year was not merely an Act involving a consi- 
derable remission of duties : it was the first attempt to apply general 
rules to the construction of the tariff of the United Kingdom, and 
was also the most comprehensive modification of the restrictive 
system which had ever been accomplished. 

Mr. Pitt, in 17^7, found our customs’ law a mass of intricacy 
and confusion. Pie stated to Parliament the object of his great 
reform. ‘ The mode in which he proposed to remedy this great 
abuse was by abolishing all the duties which now subsisted in 
this confused and complex manner, and to substitute in their 
stead one single duty on each article, amounting, as nearly as 
possible, to the aggregate of all the various subsidies already 
paid.’ * Also " in some few articles,’ for example timber, he 
meant to introduce " regulations of much greater extent but 
such was the general scope of his arrangement. 

During the war, and during the first years of peace, many 
augmentations of duty took place : some for purposes of revenue. 


Parliamentary Hiitory, xxvi., 629. 
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but with the effect of enhancing the stringency of protection ; 
some for protective purposes alone. 

The tariff underwent a general revision in 1819 by the Act 
59 Geo. 111. c. 52; and again, under the government of Lord 
Grey (which had failed in 1831 to carry a plan for the reduction 
of the timber duties), a large number of minor duties were re- 
duced in the years 1832 and 1833; but it was in the interval 
between these two periods that the most important relaxations of 
the jirohibitory and protective system were introduced into the 
law, first by Mr. Wallace, and afterwards and principally bv Mr. 
Huskisson. Still it continued to contain some prohibitions, and 
a very great number of prohibitory rates of duty ; and no approxi- 
mation to unity of principle was discernible in its structure as a 
whole. 

In 1842 it was attempted to make a general approach to the 
following rules : — 

1. The removal of prohibitions. 

2. Th(^ reduction of duties on manufactured articles, and of 

protective duties generally, to an average of 20 per cent. 

ad valorem. 

3. On partially manufactured articles to rates not exceeding 

10 per cent. 

4. On raw materials to rates not exceeding 5 per cent. 

The duties were then reduced on about 660 articles. Many 
changes were made which were of great importance to the con- 
sumer or to some branch of trade, but which cost little to the 
revenue, or were even, in some cases, positively profitable. I 
allude particularly to the changes affecting cattle, salt meat, 
seeds, oils, manures, leather, and ores, as belonging to these two 
classes. 

It is very difficult to form any general estimate of the effect of 
the measure of 1842 upon the import trade of the country, which 
shall even approach to precision. Still I think a rude view of 
this important subject may be presented by means of the tables 
of official valuations, which reduce the quantities of articles im- 
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ported to a common measure. We have these valuations printed 
for the years 1841, 1842, 1843.* I reject 1842^ which was 
almost equally divided between the old law and the new ; and I 
take 1841 as the latest full year of the old law, and 1843 as the 
first full year of the new one. 

The official values of imports into the United Kingdom 
were — 

For the year 1841 . . . . £64,377,952 

„ 1843 . . . . 70,093,353 


Increase . . £5,715,401 

But there are two articles of importance which it may be better 
to exclude from this comparison — cotton and corn — inasmuch as 
the quantities of them which we receive in one year as compared 
with another depend much more upon the respective crops of 
those products in America and England than upon any increased 
facilities in the means of exchange. The official values imported 
in 1841 were — 

Of cotton £15,948,384 

Of corn 5,238,389 . 


£21,186,773 

And in 1843 — 

Of cotton £22,282,365 

Of corn 2,048,768 


£24,331,133 

Deducting these amounts from the respective totals, we have the 
official values of imports — 

For the year 1841 .... £43,191,139 
„ 1843 . . . . 45,762,220 


Increase . . £2,571,081 


* Finance Account*, Paper No. 147, of 1844, pp. 131-36. 
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This is a rude, but I do not think by any means an excessive, 
statement of the increase of general trade which had been realized 
in 1843, and of which a considerable part may be considered due 
to the alterations of the law. It is likely that the returns for 
1844 may bear a stronger testimony to its influence. 

T will now proceed to examine the two most conspicuous among 
all the reductions of duty on particular articles which were enacted 
in 1842, namely, the cases of timber and coffee ; and first, that of 
timber. 

This is a most important subject : and the error of the govern- 
ment and of parliament, which adopted, without division, the most 
essential parts of the proposal, was, if an error at all, a very great 
one. 

It is a subject to try the faith of political economists. Some of 
them there are, who have shrunk from the sacrifice of a great 
amount of revenue, which they think might have been spared : 
and have consistently denounced the plan of 1842 as a waste of 
public money, while they have been friendly to its principle so far 
as it involved diminution of the differential duty between colonial 
and foreign wood. 

Uptm the other hand, there is much to urge, besides the claim 
of the colony of Canada, as a colony then recently recovered from 
two rebellions, and the claim of the subsisting interests in the trade 
to be as gently handled as a regard to public objects would allow. 

First, it is very doubtful whether the revenue, such as it stood 
in the years immediately preceding 1842, could have been entirely 
preserved. I do not advert now to tlie distress of the particular 
jieriod ; but to the permanent operation of the old scale of duties. 
The premium on colonial timber was so enormous, that it was 
gradually tending to reduce the proportion of Baltic wood brought 
into the market. And likewise the article of iron was displacing 
wood in various important branches of its consumption, 

Secondly, it must never be forgotten that the scale of duties 
u])on timber was doubly differential. The duty of 55s. per load 
was, so far as regarded 45^. of its amount, a differential duty 
against foreign and in favour of colonial wood. But the whole 
duty both of 55^. on foreign and of IO 5 . on colonial wood, was a 
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differential impost in favour of British -grown wood and against 
the growths both of our colonies and of foreign countries. 

In the year 1841, the then existing administration proposed to 
reduce the foreign duty by an almost insensible amount, namely, 
from 554 *. to 504 . ; and to raise the colonial duty from IO 4 . to 204. 
This plan would have reduced the protection of the colonist 
against the foreigner from 454. per load to 304. per load ; but also 
it would have increased that of the home-grower of wood against 
the colonist by IO 4 . per load, and would have reduced it against 
the foreigner by only 54. per load. It would have borne hardly 
upon the intermediate party, the colonist, who was thus smitten 
on both sides : it would have added, I believe, nothing whatever 
at the moment, and subsequently very little, to the revenue : 54. 
per load would have been the maximum of possible relief to the 
consumer. Further, with this plan it would scarcely have been 
possible either to have abolished the drawback allowed to the 
Cornish miners, which appears to have cost the country 60,000/. 
per annum, or to have introduced the measurement of sawn wood 
according to cubic contents, which really means taking wood 
according to the dimensions to which Providences ordains that it 
shall grow, instead of regulating those dimensions by the schedules 
of a Customs’ Act. 

The plan actually adopted, on the other hand, which imposed a 
duty of I 4 . per load on colonial and 254. jier load on foreign timber, 
involved a loss of 600,000/. per annum : and although it was 
in one view much more favourable to the colonist, since it placed 
him nearly upon an equality with the British grower of timber in 
our ports, yet as against the foreigner it left him only a protection 
of 244. instead of 304. The British grower, again, who, in the 
case of an article so essential and of such heavy cost of transport 
will find in general briskness of trade by much his most effective 
safeguard, lost 304. per load of his defence against foreign wood 
and nearly the whole of his preference over his colonial fellow- 
subjects. But the gain to the consumer, which, if there be truth 
in political economy, could not exceed 54. per load under the plan 
of 1841, by the plan of 1842 might reach, and on the whole, 1 
apprehend, has already nearly reached, 304 . per load, 
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There was one argument for a large revenue from timber, the 
argument of possession. It was no mere speculation: we had it 
in hard money, a million and a half annually. But I know no 
other apology for such a mode of taxation under ordinary circum- 
stances. It may be by one degree less impolitic than the impo- 
sition of a heavy duty without drawback upon the raw material of 
some manufacture which we export largely : but I know no 
argument that can be offered in its defence, which would not 
vindicate a fortiori such taxes as a heavy duty of excise upon coals, 
upon iron, or upon manures. If there be but one of the mazy 
paths of fiscal legislation which we may tread fearlessly and 
firmly, surely it is that in which we reduce the burdens upon such 
raw materials of industry as are of great bulk in proportion to 
their value, and as stand in the first order of necessity. 

Passing, however, from the general discussion, I have now to 
inquire into the operation of the measure. As regards the deal- 
ings in the article, with the exception of some local inconveniences, 
which, as might be expected, accompanied the great alteration 
that was made in the mode of cliarging the duty, I gather from 
the reports of eminent houses in the trade, and* from the figures 
indicatirig the consumption, that it has been eminently satisfactory. 
As regards revenue, I shall endeavour to show that we have 
reason to be well contented with its effects. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his financial statement for the year 1842, 
estimated Ins first year’s loss at 600,000/. : and the second year’s 

at 590,000/. 

I subjoin a statement of the gross and net quarterly revenue 
from timber during three years before the new system took effect, 
and also during two years after it. 
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(I.) — An Account of the Receipts from Timber in each Quarter of Tliree Years 
antecedent to ]0th October, 1812: also, Repayments for Drawbacks, and 
Net Receipt remaining in each of those Quarters. 

(II.) — A similar Account for each Quarter from 10th October, 1842, to 10th Octo- 
ber, 1844. 


QUARTERS 

Duties on Wood and Timber in the 

I United Kingdom. 

ended 

1 

el-os'^ Receipt. 

l)\avvhacks and 
Repayments. 

! 

: Net Produce, 


^ 5th January, 1840 

hth April, ,, 

5th July, , , 

10th October, ,, 

£. 

38‘2,542 
203, 081 
416,260 
733,344 

£. 

33,258 

12,046 

29,806 

6,204 

! £. 

310,284 

1 251,635 

i 386,463 

727,110 



1,705,836 

81,314 

1,714,522 


5th January, 1811 

5lh April, , , 

5th July, ,, 

10th October, ,, 

401,295 

250,782 

310,796 

652,015 

32 226 
10,812 
31,603 
5,972 

360,060 

218,070 

318,103 

646,043 



1,062,888 

j 80,613 

i 1,582,275 


5th January, 1842 

5th April, ,, 

5th July, , , 

^lOth October , , 

327,865 
213,621 
211,453 1 
380,237 

1 

35,753 

1 6,470 

35,370 
2,602 

202,112 

207,142 

170,083 

377,515 


1,133,176 1 

80,204 

"*^1,052,882 


r 5th January, 1843 

5th April, , , 

, 5th July, , , 

10th October, ,, 

228,012 

121 ,088 
160,012 j 

162,539 ! 

20,4.33 

18,080 

22,006 

4,243 

108,570 

103,002 

138,036 

158,296 

lh~{ 


672,581 1 

73,768 

508,813 


5th January, 1844 

5th April, , , 

5th July, ,, 

,10th October ,, 

' 285,182 

147,750 
210,748 
345,954 

16,654 

3,230 

5,490 

2,233 

268,528 

144,520 

205,258 

343,721 


989,634 

1 

27,607 

062,027 
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Now it will be necessary to make several (jualifications of this 
statement before we can draw a just comparison between the 
periods to which it refers. 

1 . The drawback of about 60,000/. a-year, on timber used in 
the mines of Cornwall, was a regular attendant of the old law, 
and forms a legitimate deduction from the gross receipt. But 
the sums charged on this account in the years 1843 and 1844 
were liabilities incurred in the preceding years vvliich stood over, 
and ought not to be charged to the debit of the new system. I 
shall, therefore, make a corresponding deduction from the sum 
of 73,768/., charged for drawbacks and repayments in 1842-3, 
and 1 shall withdraw (by conjecture) for the same reason half of 
the 27,607/.,, which appears for 1843-4. 

It will be seen that in the table the total amount of repayments 
before the change in the law exceeds 80,000/. annually, but 
rather more than a fourth of this amount was disbursed on wood 
other than that used in the mines. 

2. The diminution of half a million in the last year of the first 
term is owing, without doubt, in some degree to that stagnation 
of the trade which prevailed to a great extent from the middle of 
March, 1842, when the new duties were announced, to the lOlh 
of October, when they look cfTect. But there is, it will be ob- 
served, a decrease on the receipt of the first quarter amounting to 
77,000/. as compared with the corresponding quarter of the fore- 
going year : it ha\ iiig fallen from 369,000/ to 292,000/., and 
this before any change in the law could well have been antici- 
pated. Hence it is clear, that a great diminution in this branch 
of the revenue must have taken place if the law had continued as 
it was: and indeed the fact is otherwise notorious, that the 
timber-market was thoroughly glutted, and the demand extremely 
feeble at the time. Still, as it is not easy to assign to each of 
these concurrent causes their due share in producing the effect, 
I propose to leave out the year 1841-2 altogether, and to adopt 
another mode of ascertaining what allowance ought to be made 
for the stagnation of all building enterprise, in estimating the 
consequences of the alteration of the law. 

3. With this view I have procured a statement of the produce 

D 2 
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of the brick-duty in the years ] 840-4, and I propose to take the 
decline of it in the years 1843 and 1844 as compared with 1840 
and 1841, as a criterion of the decline which would have occurred 
in the timber-duty if the law had remained without change. I 
think there is every reason to suppose it would even have been 
greater. The periods do not precisely correspond, as the years 
of the timber account begin on the 10th of October, and the years 
of the brick account on the 5th of January : but this is to the dis- 
advantage of my argument, as the period taken for bricks being 
by nearly three months later represents a more advanced stage of 
that commercial recovery which was in progress during the years 


1843 and 1844 : — 

The receipt from bricks in 1840 was . . . ^*524,000 

„ „ ill 1841 . . . 449,000 

Mean of the two .... 486,000 

The receipt from bricks in 1843 was . . . 363,000 

„ „ in 1844 . . . . 447,000 

Mean of the two .... 405,000 

The net receipt from timber in 1840, or ratlicr from 
October 10, 1839, to October 10, 1840, was . . 1,714,000 

111 the year October 10, 1840, to October 10, 1841 . 1,582,000 

Mean of the two .... 1,648000 
We have, therefore, the following proportion : — 


£486,000 : £405,000 : : £1,648,000 : 

X being the jnobable annual receipt from the timber-duty between 
October 10, 1842, and October 10, 1844, under the old law. On 
working this sum, we find 

= £1,373,000. 

Which T therefore assume as the standard of comparison to try * 
the new law : — 

Probable annual receipt from timber under the old scale 
of duties from October 10, 1842, to October 10, 

1844 £1,373,000 

Actual receipt, first year, gross . . £672,581 

Deduct for repayments .... 13,768 

Net receipt 658,813 

£714,187 


Loss 
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Again : 

Probable receipt from the old duties, as before . . £1,373,000 

Actual receipt, second year, gross . . £989,634 

Deduct for repayments .... 13,803 

Net receipt • 975,831 

Loss £397,169 

(lain upon the second year as compared with the first 317,018 


Thus the loss upon the first year was greater by 1 14,000/. than 
Sir Robert PeePs estimate : but such was the progress of recovery 
that in the second year it was less than his estimate (of 590,000/.) 
by no less than 193,000/. : and the mean loss of the two years, 
ascribable, with any presumption of justice, to the change in the 
law, was 555,500/., less by about 40,000/. per annum than the 
allowance he had made. 

Some persons may be surprised at the very great difference 
between the first year and the second: but it may, I think, readily 
be accounted for by the fact that a second reduction of 5.9. per 
load on timber and 69 . per load on deals took effect at the com- 
mencement of the second year, and that a considerable quantity 
of goods, held back for the benefit of this reduction, go to the 
aix'ount of the second year, whereas in the natural course of 
things they would have belonged to the first. 

When, however, it is remembered, how peculiar was the course 
of the timber-trade and the mode of preparing deals for the 
British market under the former law, that we have only two 
years of the new system before us, and that timber does not come 
here until the year after it is cut, I think it is evident that another 
twelvemonth at least must elapse before we can fully appreciate 
the benefits of the alteration which has been made. 

As, however, it was confidently predicted by many persons that 
the consumer would not obtain the benefit of the great reduction 
of the duties on foreign timber, I have referred to trustworthy 
sources of information, and have obtained the following results: — 

Price of Dantzic or Memel timber in the London market per 
load, duty paid : — 
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January, 1842 £5 12 (> 

January, 1845, 4/. 7^. to 4/. 10^. . Mean £4 8 9 

Reduction to the consumer in 1845 . . .£139 

Again : 

Dantzic fir, common and middling, sold in Liverpool,* 

In January, 1841, for 26|c?. to 27t/. . . , . Mean 26|f/. per foot. 

„ 1842 „ 2A\d. to 25irf Mean 25r/. „ 

„ 1845 „ 19Kto2li Mean20ic/. „ 

Showing a reduction in 1845, 

As compared with 1841, of (^d. per foot, or 27.*?. Id. per load. 

„ „ 1842, of4^r/. „ 19.v. lOrf. „ 

Which latter, however, was a period of very great depression in 
the wood trade, and not such as to exhibit with any fairness the 
ordinary state of the market. 

I take next the article of coffee, the second in importance of 
those on which material reductions were made in the year 1842. 

The duty was lowered on British coffee from Gff to Ad. jier 
lb., and on foreign from a rate nominally of 15ci^., and rcallv of 
9J. (with an addition of extra charges making it perhaps eijual to 
a burden of Uh/.), to M. per lb. The first loss was calculated at 
22G,000Z. ; but it was hoped that so much of this would be made 
up by increased consumption as to leave an actual defalcation 
of only 170,000/. 

Now, on turning to the "Expository Statement,’! we find that 
the produce of the duties on coffee was as follows : — 

Mean of two years before the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 47 . £803,316 
First year under the Act ... ... 781,722 

Loss .... £21,594 

Much coffee, however, was held back during the four months of 
discussions on the new table of duties, and swelled beyond its just 
proportions the receipt for the first year. 

Again, the receipt of the second year under the Act was inter- 
rupted by the further change of the duty on foreign coffee from 

* See Circular of Messrs. James Houghton and Co., brokers, for Feb. 1845. 
f P. 158. 
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to 4</. per lb. in 1844. We may however estimalCj with 
tolerable accuracy, the effect of this latter reduction by reference 
to the receipts for the year 1844, as compared with the year 1843, 
which are given in the tables on trade and navigation, presented 
to Parliament on February 12, 1845.* 

The revenue from coffee for 1843 was . . £697,983 

The revenue for 1844 was .... 682,218 


Less in 1844 by . . . £15,765 

But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his financial statement 
lor 184^, had estimated his loss at 50,000/.; and the immediate 
remission of 2(1. per lb. on 9,854,000 lbs , the (quantity of foreign 
coffee consumed in 1843, amounted to 82,200/. 

In this case much must be allowed for the advancing prosperity 
ol the nation, and something for the gradually growing use of 
coffee as compared with other commodities ; but enough will 
surely remain to warrant the assertion that the reductions upon 
coffee have been, up to the present time, eminently successful in 
their effects with regard to the revenue and also, if progressive 
extension of demand may be taken as a criterion, to the consumer. 

1 sludl next extract from the ^ Expository Statement' the most 
important, after timber, of those raw materials and accessories 
ol industry on which remissions of duty were then granted. These 
1 consider, speaking generally, to be the following articles : — 


1. Hides. 

2. Turpentine. 

3. Palm-oil. 

4. Olive-oil. 

5. Bark. 


7. Rosewood. 

8. Lard. 

9. Copper-ore. 

10. Train and sperm oil. 

11. Iron. 


6. Mahogany. 

But of these I shall not include copper-ore, because, although 
the trade has increased since the Act of 1842, the allegation of 
those interested in it is, that the burden ol duty then imposed as 
the condition of being allowed to smelt in this country much 
more than counterbalanced any advantage attending an admission 
to the home-market. I Nor lard, nor train and sperm oil, because 

Paper No. 18, Sess. 1845. 

t Before the law of 1842 the duty on copper-ore was prohibitory, but parties were 
allowed to smelt in bond for export. By that law the prohibitory duty was very 
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those cases are complicated by the direct competition of the foreign 
and British article, and should rather be considered in connexion 
with another branch of the subject. Nor iron, because the de- 
mand for foreign iron has, I apprehend, suffered more by im- 
proved modes of preparation for British iron than it could gain 
by a diminution of the customs’ duty. After withdrawing these, 
there remain seven articles which will afford considerable in- 
formation with regard to the working of the altered law. 

The deliveries for consumption, however, of the first year were 
so much enlarged in most of these cases by the great inducement 
to hold back for the reduction of duty, which operated during the 
discussions of 1842, that I shall notice only the second year’s 
returns, as a fairer standard of comparison. 


Articles. 

Estimated 
First Loss 
by the 
lleduotion 
of Duty 

Mean Entiios 
for Consumption 
in 

]838 and 1840. 

Entries 

for (Consumption, 
July 1843—44. 

Mean 

Rexenue of 
]83S and 
1840. 

Revenue, 
July 13, 
1843—44. 

1. Hides . 

£. 

45,000 

349,003 cwts. 

551,550 cwts. 

€. 

48,976 

£. 

8,029 

2. Turpentine . 

80,500 

305,621 „ 

509,410 „ 

82,056 

2,237 

3. Palm-oil . 

11,000 

293,936 „ 

393,491 „ 

18,817 

10,391 

4. Olive-oil 

24,000 

7,900 tuns 

9,591 tuns 

42,897 

20,940 

5. Bark 

13,000 

625,612 cwts. 

894,783 cwts. 

20,874 

11,983 

6. Mahogany . 

42,000 

22,957 tons 

22,885 tons 

52,494 

11,315 

7. Rosewood . | 

8,500 

1,671 „ 

2,804 „ 

10,190 

2,926 


In the next table I bring out the results upon trade in a more 
definite shape : — 


Articles. 

Actual Loss 
of Revenue on 
each Article- 

Quantities 
added to the 
Trade. 

Assumed Value 
of 

the Unit. 

Value 

added to the 
Trade. 

1. Hides . . . 

£. 

36,971 

201,647 cwts. 

45». over all 

£. 

453,706 

2, Turpentine 

79,819 

133,789 „ 

8#. , , 

53,510 

3, Palm-oil . 

8,423 

99,455 „ 

25s. , , 

123,774 

4. Olive-oil • 

21,957 

1,631 tuns 

60/. , , 

97,860 

5. Bark . . . 

8,891 

269, 1 71 cwts. 

7s. , , 

94,210 

6. Mahogany . 

41,148 

— 72 tons 

10/. ,, 

— 720 

7. Rosewood , 

7,264 

1,198 „ 

104 ,, 

11,980 

Total . . 

204,473 

•• 

•* 

834,720 
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Thus we find, witli a sacrifice of 204,000/, in duties on raw 
materials, an extension of trade in them to the extent of 834,000/. 

1 should describe this as a satisfactory and sufficient rather than 
as a very remarkable result. 

It would be easy to present others which are, in a financial 
view, much more striking : in cases where duties nearly pro- 
hibitory, or other impolitic arrangements, were amended. 

For instance, the mean produce of the duties on foreign sperm- 
oil, train-oil, and whale-fins, in 1838 and 1840, was 10,463/., the 
duties then being 26/. 12.*?. per tun on the two former, and 4/. 15if. 
per cwt. on the latter. Indeed it was only the prevalence of 
enormous prices at home that caused the entry of the sperm-oil 
which yielded almost the whole of this small revenue. 

Hut on the 5th of July, 1843, the duties were reduced, under 
the provisions of the Act of 1842, as follows: — On sperm-oil, 
from 26/. 12 s. to 15/. ; on train-oil, from 26/. 15^. to 6 /. ; and on 
whale-fins, from 4/. 15 . 9 . per cwt. to 20 per cent, ad valorem — a 
rate probably equal to about 205. per cwt., or little more. The 
revenue yielded in the year from that day to July 5, 1844, was — 
On sperm-oil . . . £44,272 

On train-oil .... 6,663 

On whale-fins . . . 6,530 

Total . . . £57,465 

So that a gain of nearly 50,000/. for one year followed upon this 
reduction. I mjiy add that, owing to increased demand, there was 
a simultaneous improvement in the prices of sperm -oil as com- 
pared with their previous range. 

Again, copper-ore, which yielded no revenue under the former 
law, produced about 47^000/. in the first year after the Act of 
1842, and nearly 70,000/. in the second, with no contraction, but, 
on the contrary, with an expansion of the smelting operations of 
the country. 

Again, lard, at a duty of 85 . per cwt., yielded in 1840 the sum 
of 30/. In the first year of the new law, at 25. per cwt., it was 
entered to such an extent as to produce 4946/., and in the second 
year 7980/. 

In the year 1840, thrown silk yielded a revenue of only 725/., 
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the chief part of the importation paying a duty of Ss. 6d. per lb. 
A drawback was allowed which absorbed nearly the whole receipt 
— and, indeed, in 1838, there w^^^ an excess of repayment over 
revenue to the extent of 5398/. 'In the first year of the new law 
the debentures due under the old one again absorbed the whole 
revenue ; but in the second year the balance of net receipts 
amounted to 10, 420/. 

1 will give two other instances, in which duties were reduced 
for the purpose of driving the smuggler, if possible, out of the 
market. 

Under the former law watches were charged at 25 per cent, ad 
valorem ; the value entered in 1840 was 5084/., and the duty paid 
was 1387/. In 1842 the duty was reduced to 10 per cent. : the 
value entered rose to 52,622/., and the duty paid to 5391/. 

The duty on thread lace was reduced in 1842 from 30 per cent 
to 12^ p(!r cent, on the value, with the active concurrence (a rare 
example) of the parties engaged in carrying on the trade at home. 
The entry under the head Thread Lace in the ' Statement’ show s 
an increase only of about one-fourth in the quantities entered 
under the new law ; but another heading had been introduced for 
all lace made by the hand, including thread lace, under which a 
large and apparently increasing quantity has been entered :* so 
that in this instance, also, we' may hope that the province of the 
smuggler has at least been greatly narrowed. 

I have still one portion of the ‘ Statement’ to subject to further 


I believe that the aiiiiexeil figures will represent pretty accurately the effect of tin 


alteration in the duty upon thread lace. 

Du/y received oji Thread Lace. 

1838 .... £1,392 12 0 Hate of duty 30 per Cent. 

1839 

. 2,403 8 6 

> j 

1810 

. 1,791 6 5 

) f 

1841 

. . . 1,239 19 10 

) i 

1842 

. 1,001 17 4 

i j 

1843 

2,515 8 7 

£3,517 5 11 

. . . 953 5 2 

7,611 17 7 

Pillow Lace. 

Duty reduced in July, 184 
to 12^ per Cent. 

Pillow Lace. 


£8,565 2 9 Duty 12^ per Cent. 
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examination : that of articles of consumption, by wliich I mean 
such as are comprised in classes C and D, with reference to the 
effects ol the late reductions upon protected interests, 

I have already shown how easily the revenue surrendered under 
these classes recovered itself, which, of course, could only he by 
increased importations, and it is not difficult to name many articles 
on which such increase has taken place : gloves, boots and shoes, 
damask and diaper linens, corks, toys, prints and drawings, India 
silks, tanned leather, and many more, in Class C ; and in Class D, 
animals, fish, lard, salt provisions, potatoes, onions, and some other 
vegetables. 

IV. — But I own it appears to me impossible for any person 
who has been cognisant from the beginning of the discussions in 
and out of Parliament relating to the Act of 1842, who has noticed 
the fears and hopes with which in different quarters many of the 
new duties were regarded — and, finally, who has examined the 
results of the change with any care — to do otherwise than rest in 
the conclusion that both those hopes and fears were by many 
persons enormously exaggerated, and that, as a general (I by no 
means say an invariable) rule, British industry has much less to 
apprehend than was commonly, perhaps almost universally, sup- 
posed, from the effects of foreign competition in the domestic 
market. 

This, however, is a subject too important to be discussed with- 
out careful illustration ; and, in order to afford it, I shall have 
occasion to refer both to debates which took place in Parliament, 
and likewise to representations made, and I believe most honestly 
made in many cases, to the Government with reference to the 
certainty of the most destructive consequences if they should per- 
severe in the proposals w hich they had submitted to Parliament. 
# Some parties obtained partial concessions which, forming my 
judgment at this time with the aid of the experimental results, I 
should say, had better in almost every instance have been with- 
held ; some kicked and plunged vigorously, but in vain ; and 
some made up their minds to ruin with a decent composure. 
Many who resisted because they thought the sacrifice demanded 
of them too great — and many more who thought it their duty. 
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under the distressed circumstances of the country, not to refuse it, 
however large — must have been alike surprised to discover, by 
subsequent experience, in how numerous cases the mountain has 
simply, as of old, produced the mouse. < 

There were, indeed, some rather sharp and stringent effects on 
prices caused by the legislation of 1842; and particularly I would 
name the case of the Irish provision trade. But these were the 
exceptions. Asa general rule they were gentle and insensible; 
and in many cases where the very greatest and most boisterous 
alarm had existed, absolutely null. There is no worthy satisfac- 
tion in reverting simply to the circumstance that expectations 
which had been extensively entertained were very generally falsi- 
fied. But there is a most just pleasure attaching to the discovery 
that the power of British skill and labour are greater than we had 
believed them to be ; and this is the most important proposition 
established by the smallness of results which followed' upon many 
very great reductions of duty. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty questions w ere discussed between 
the Government and the various interests which were, or believed 
themselves to be, affected by the changes proposed in the law ; 
and twenty- six divisions were taken in the House of Coirimons, 
many of which, however, were in favour of more sweeping pro- 
positions than those of the Government. But 1 will go to parti- 
culars. 

And first I will point out that where there has been an increase 
large enough to be worth naming in the import of an agricultural 
or manufactured product, it has still been in almost every instance 
confined within very moderate bounds. For example, from the 
first class. 

The duty on potatoes was reduced from 2^. to 2d. per cwt., 
although the Government was confidently assured by a deputation 
to the Board of Trade, on the I2th of April, 1842, that, with sm 
small a protection, the cultivation of them in Yorkshire must be 
abandoned. The import rose from 1794 cwts., in 1840, to 
99,062 cwts., or nearly 5000 tons, in the second year of the new 
law. But this quantity is little more than the crop of 600 acres 
of land; and constitutes but one-sixtieth part of the estimated 
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consumption of the metropolis alone, perhaps one six-hundred lli 
part of the consumption of the country. 

The duty on onions was reduced from 3:9. to 6rZ. The quantity 
increased from 14,500 bushels in 1840, to 34,900 in the second 
year of the new law. Now this quantity, I believe, is the yield of 
about 116 acres of land: whereas I have been informed that, in 
the county of Essex alone, eififht or ten times that breadth is 
occupied in raising not onions, but onion-seed. 

Again, among manufactured articles. The importation of men’s 
boots rose from 4800 pairs to 12,900 pairs, and shoes of the same 
description from 1100 pairs to 3700 pairs. But il we assume that 
each male person in the metropolis and its vicinity wears out two 
pairs of boots or shoes annually, it will appear that the increase in 
the foreign supply of between 10,000 and 1 1 ,000 pairs can scarcely 
amount to more than one-hundredth part of the demand for that 
portion of the population of the country taken alone. In the case 
of women’s boots and shoes there is an increase of about double 
the number of pairs, which might possibly supply about 2 per 
cent, of the corres])onding demand. 

In another class of cases where the first proposition of the Go- 
vernment was regarded as utterly ruinous, and some modification 
of it took place in consequence of the apparent strength of the 
representations, or of the indisposition to bear hard upon a feeble 
class (for no such concession was made during the whole of the 
discussion in any case affecting a powerful interest), the result has 
very commonly been that llie change eventually made has been 
practically a nullity. 

For instance, in the first print of the Resolutions of 1842, it 
was proposed to reduce the duty on starch from the prohibitory 
rate of 9/. IO 5 . per cwt. to 5x. per cwt., about 20 per cent, on the 
value of the foreign article in bond. However it was subsequently 
agreed to substitute IO 5 . for bs . ; and even a greater change than 
this was urged by members of Parliament inclined to free trade, 
on the ground of the enhancement of the cost of wheat (from which 
starch was usually made) in this country through the operation of 
the corn law. The duty of IO 5 . was represented by manufacturers 
of starch as a totally insufficient protection. Now mark the result. 
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In the first twelve months of the new law we find an experimental 
importation took place to the extent of 498 cwts. But in tlii; 
second year it sank to 20 cwts., or a value of about 25/. ' 

The case of straw platting, again, is a remarkable one. In 
order, however, to estimate it justly, we must combine with it the 
entries of the hats or bonnets made of straw plat. These latter 
were charged by the dozen under the former law ; but I convert 
these into weight at lbs. per dozen : — 

18;ts. 1R30.* 1810. 

Weight of straw-plat entered . . 34, (>02 lbs. 22,340 lbs. 13,034 lbs. 

,, straw hats or bonnets . 1,171 lbs. 1,241 lbs. 2,307 lbs. 

35,793 lbs. 23,531 lbs. 15,341 lbs. 

Thus the trade was falling off. The duty was very high — \7s. 
per lb., or about 80 per cent, on the plat, and Irom 50 to GO on 
the manufactured article : an anomalous relation between the 
duties on the material and on the article made up, which was very 
far from uncommon under the former law. It was proposed to 
reduce the duty on the plat to 5,s*. Numerous remonstrances 
were made ; and the Government so far receded as to fix it at 
7s. C)d . ; and that on hats or bonnets of straw was settled at’ 85 . (jd. 
per lb., instead of a rate equal probably to about IS^’, Cyd. per lb. 
In the face of these great reductions, the im])ortations actually 
declined upon the change ; and in the second year they scarcely 
recovered the low scale of 1840, and did not reach a moiety of 
that of 1838, as will appear from the following figures: — 

1842-3. 1843-4. 

Weight of straw plat entered . . . 8,322 lbs. 12,070 lbs. 

,, of straw hats or bonnets . . . 4,081 lbs. 3,54G lbs. 

Total .... 12,403 lbs. 15,016 lbs. 

Without specifying other instances, I pass to another numerous 
class of cases — those, namely, in which speculation was set to 
work by the change of the duty, and imjiortation of the commodity 
immediately took a spring ; but in which a material decrease in 
the second year, as compared with the first, shows that the expecta- 


* See Tables of Revenue, Trade, &c., Part x., 1840. 
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tions which had been raised had also been in various degrees dis- 
appointed. ^ Thus, for example, we find the following entriies : — 
1. Among manufactured goods — 


Gloves .... 
Damasks and damask diaper 
Idain linens 
Spirit of turpentine 
Embroidery 

Manufactures of skin or fur 
Hard soap .... 

Dutch bricks 
Plain china 

2. Among articles of food — 


Beef, salted (foreign) 
Pork, salted (foreign) 
Salmon 

Bacon (foreign) . 
Elams (foreign) . 


First Year. 

1,919,000 pairs 
3d, 000 yards 
7,500/. at value 
7,722 cwts. 
25,000/. at value 
3,700/. „ 

710 cwts. 

233,000 number 
1,353/. value 

First Year. 
3,462 cwts. 
7,677 „ 

764 „ 

206 „ 

6,188 „ 


Second Year. 

1,795,000 pairs 

21,000 yards 
6,500/. at value 
35 cwts. 
7,500/. at value 
1,800/. „ 

536 cwts. 

202,000 number 
980/. valpe 

Second Year. 

989 cwts. 
1,096 „ 

108 „ 

28 „ 

-^716 „ - 


Most of these were articles, with regard to which the very 
greatest apprehensions had been expressed. It is within my own 
recollection, that in the month of August, 1842, the people of a 
rural district of Scotland, thirty or forty miles from any focus of 
foreign trade, were much excited on the subject of some salt 
meat which had been exposed for sale at 3d. ])er lb., in conse- 
quence, as was professed, of the new tariff: the fact being that 
the change in duty on that article amounted only to the small 
sum of 4,9. per cwt., and that this change did not take place 
until the 10th of October, two or three months after its miraculous 
results had been palmed upon the public. Nor was it an uncom- 
mon thing in the streets of London to see advertisements of goods 
purporting to be cheapened by the new t:iriff, with regard to which 
no change either was made or had ever been proposed. 

But the most remarkable example of this recession after a first 
experiment was in the case which of all others excited the greatest 
alarm and apprehension — namely, the importation of live animals 
for food. Arguing in Parliament against the exaggerated appre- 
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hensions wliich were entertained with respect to the effects of that 
measure, I protested against an estimate, that had met my eye, 
according to which it was shown, that in the course of a few years 
there might be 300,000,000 pigs disposable for importation into 
England from a single country: but I, somewhat weakly, admitted 
the possibility that within a short time we might have from abroad 
as a maximum of addition to our supplies, 50,000 head of cattle 
annually. The importations of the first six months were — 

Cattle 4,076 

Swine and hogs 410* 

But the parties engaged in them apparently (as it is termed) burnt 
their fingers : for in the whole year 1843 there were only im- 
ported — 

Cattle 1,482 

Swine and hogs 361 

There is, indeed, a revival in 1844, sufficient to save the results of 
the measure from becoming ridiculous. In that year we obtained 
from the whole world — 

Cattle 4,865 

But of swine and hogs only . . . . 271' 

An argument, however, has been frequently advanced to the 
effect, that the foreign prices have acted powerfully in reducing 
British prices to their own level, although when they had reached 
that level no extended opening could remain for importation. 
My answer is two-fold : first, it is impossible that foreign prices 
could have exercised a depressing influence upon the immense 
market of England to any considerable extent — say, for instance, 
Id, per lb. — without having held out such opportunities of profit 
by actual importations from abroad as must have led to very much 
more extensive operations than those which have actually taken 
place; secondly, there arc two modes in which price may be 
lowered — either by addition to supply, or by subtraction from 
demand. An addition of 3000 head to supply will have no 
greater effect upon prices than a diminution of 3000 head in the 
demand. The new tariff is responsible for the addition of 3000 
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head to the supply ; but commercial distress — affecting immedi- 
ately^ perhaps, four or five millions of the people, nearly all of 
whom were consumers of animal food — is responsible for con- 
tracting the demand to an amount nearer 300,000 head than 
3000. If fall of price took place, it appears to me more rational 
to ascribe it to the latter cause than to the former one. 

The result seems to be that there is no likelihood, for some 
considerable time at least, of our obtaining a supply of cattle 
from abroad at all sufficient to meet the steady increase of our 
population. Nor is this, in my view, an unsatisfactory result. 
On the contrary, what has taken place is highly cheering, for this 
reason, at least, that it shows this most important branch of agri- 
cultural industry in our own country to be pursued with an eco- 
nomy and skill which need not shrink from competition, and 
which, indeed, has now defied it; and it may teach us not to 
regard, so much as we are apt to do, the low nominal prices 
which commodities may bear in some other countries, while, not- 
withstanding, it may be, and is often true, that, when quality is 
considered, the Englishman gets the cheapest article. 

I must quote, however, as a last class of illustrations, one or 
two cases of manufactured commodities, for the very striking 
manner in which they contrast the anticipations of persons be- 
wildered by their fears with the actual results of changes in duties 
upon imports. 

Amidst predictions of ruin, the duty on the candles termed 
stearine (a refined tallow) was reduced from 636*. Ad. to 23^. Ad. 
per cwt. The quantities entered were no more than 1000 lbs. 
(of the value of perhaps 50Z.) in the first year, and 2000 (or lOOZ. 
in value) for the second. 

The duty on beaver-hats was lowered from 10^. 6^Z. each to 
25. 6cZ. each. Foreign hats had been introduced in 1840 to the 
number of 240. In the first year of the new Act they were but 
135, and in the second 191. 

The duty on cordage and on cable-yarn was reduced from 
IO 5 . ^d. per cwt. to 65 . per cwt. The first proposal was only 
5s. This duty touched upon a very important trade, and a great 
mass of hand labour. We are importers of 700,000 cwts. of 
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hemp annually, of the value of about a million sterling. There 
was submitted to the Government the most complete invulner- 
able paper-demonstration, that our trade in cordage must pass 
bodily into the hands of Russia. Export duties, low wages, em- 
ployment in the long Russian winters for hands otherwise idle, 
and therefore costing next to nothing, saving in freight and in- 
surance — all these arguments and many more were duly mar- 
shalled. It was shown by a price current from St. Petersburgh 
that the change meditated in England had excited attention in 
that market. Moreover, all this was not only urged by traders 
of intelligence and character, but they were led on by one of the 
most distinguished among the many distinguished men of busi- 
ness in the city of London, thoroughly acquainted with the trade 
from former connexion, but then, I believe, retaining little or no 
interest in it. The prophecies of such men made, I confess, a 
deep impression on my mind, which has become deeper still 
since I have witnessed their issue. 

However, the stroke descended ; and the importations of cord- 
age and cable-yarn, taken together, which had reached 451 cwts. 
in 1838, and 294 cwts. in 1840, rose to 333 cwts. in 1842-3, and 
to 1032 cwts. in 1843-4 ; the trade in the manufactured article 
thus appearing to be in extent about one six-hundredth part of 
that in the raw material. 

The case of corks, on some accounts, was still more remark- 
able, because it was one of those commonly quoted at the lime 
by such persons as chose to cast upon the Government the impu- 
tation that, while they dealt gently with great interests, they dealt 
most severely with small ones ; and I am bound to add, because, 
as I believe, the journeymen emplo}ed in this trade were, in 
some instances, actually dismissed from work in anticipation of 
the change. They therefore, no doubt, had good reason to be- 
lieve the predictions that were freely delivered on all hands of 
the total and certain loss of our trade in cork-cutting; and, I 
must admit, it was distressing to receive from persons in such a 
class remonstrances so piteous, delivered in a manner the most 
candid, simple, and sincere. 

Their case attracted an uncommon degree of altention, and 
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perhaps not less than ten or twelve deputations attended various 
members of the Government upon it, to say nothing of a volumi- 
nous correspondence, while a most lively interest in their favour 
was excited in the Plouse of Commons. 

But I think it is manifest that these parties, and those who 
supported them in Parliament, were deceivers, as being them- 
selves deceived. I arrive at this conclusion from the figures 
before me. The change was postponed until July, 1843, so that 
there was plenty of time to prepare large iin|X)rtations of the 
manufactured article. The old duties were, on the wood, 8/. 
per ton, and on corks 7s. per lb. The uniform declaration of 
the parties in the trade was, that no duty less than 4.S. per lb. 
would protect them. The rates were reduced to I 5 . per ton on 
the wood, and 8<7. per Ib. on corks. The importations of the 
first year, under the altered system, were as follows: — 

Corks, 81,683 lbs. = . . . 36 ^ tons. 

Cork- wood 4,271 ,, 

Or the import of the manufactured article from abroad was 
about the one-hundred -and-eighteenth part of the import of the 
material to be manufactured in this country. But there is much 
refuse in cork-wood. If, then, we allow each ton of corks to 
represent in value two tons of cork-wood, still the proportion 
remains one to fifty-nine. If, further, we ought to allow for the 
excess in the delivery of cork-wood for the period in question, 
because of the reduction of the duty charged on it, then we find 
the average delivery of two years — from July, 1842, to July, 1844 
— to be only 2973 tons,* instead of 427 1 tons ; and the proportion 
of the trade in the manufactured article becomes one in forty- 
one, or somewhat less than 2^ per cent, of the whole. This is a 
change, no doubt ; but if it be a violent and cruel one, then it is 
difficult to conceive what change is not violent and cruel ; and it 
remains a memorable example of the difference, in such matters, 
between anticipation and experience. 

I must add, however, that I had long ago been informed that 
the trade was in a small number of hands, and was conducted 

‘ The mean delivery of 1 838 and 1 840 was 2933 tons. 

E 2 
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with something of the manner of monopoly, and that English 
corks were very inferior to those of French manufacture. I 
learn, upon recent inquiry, that the price of wine-corks has been 
reduced from 8 s. to less than 6 s. %d. per lb. by the change ; but 
the bulk of the trade, it is manifest, has been retained in British 
hands. 

I shall draw a concluding illustration, from the occurrences of 
last year. The same words, I might almost say the same for- 
mulas of sinister prognostication were then used, mutatis mu- 
tandtSj by the manufacturers of vinegar, including persons of the 
very highest respectability, which had been employed in 1842 by 
many scores of other classes. I ventured to refer, at a confer- 
ence, to the falsification of the previous omens in so many in- 
stances. I was answered by a distinguished member of Parlia- 
ment (friendly to the abolition of the Ctirn Law), who accompa- 
nied the deputation, that it w^ould be no consolation to the vinegar 
manufacturer when he should find his apprehensions realised, to 
know that other trades had discovered theirs to be baseless. It 
afforded, however, some presumption that his demonstrations and 
his prophecies might prove to be of the same family as theirs, and 
to be destined to the same limbo. 

The trade declared a duty of I 5 . per gallon on foreign vinegar 
to be necessary in order to enable them to subsist. It was re- 
duced (from ]s. 6 c/.) to 4c/. I subjoin the result: — 

Quantities of Foreign Vinegar entered for Home Consumption. 

In the year 1841 . . . 22,205 gallons. 

Ill 1842 18,139 „ 

In 1843 14,144 „ 

In 1844 (new duty from June 6) . 49,574 „ 

Now, the quantity of British vinegar charged with excise dutv 
appears to have been about 3,000,000 gallons, —so that the 
foreigner has at most obtained (up to the present time) but one- 
sixtieth part of the trade, and fifty-nine parts remain with the 
British manufacturer. 

That in some few instances, among alterations so numerous, 
the British producer may have been subjected to inconvenient 

pressure, I can readily believe : that increased importation has 
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produced benefit to the public almost follows, as a general rule, 
from the fact that it has taken place. That the degree of in- 
crease has ordinarily been so liinitetl appears to me, on the 
whole, to be a fact full of instruction ; and gives rise not only to 
the supposition that foreign competition has often stimulated im- 
provements which have enabled the British producer to repel or 
to endure it, but also to the inference I have already named, — 
which, if true, is very important, — namely, that British industry 
— even when it is not supported by superior machinery, by the 
application of capital on a large scale, or by great physical advan- 
tages — is able to meet the industry of foreign countries upon a 
footing of less inequality than we have been apt to suppose. 

It would be well, also, if all parties, who conceive themselves 
to be threatened by impending changes, would recollect that 
there are usually some classes who have a strong interest in ex- 
aggerating their force, and that such interest may either afford a 
temptation to dishonesty, or very powerfully warp the judgment. 
It was, for instance, a tempting opportunity in 1842 to assure 
the farmer that foreign cattle would come over like locusts, and 
thereby to induce him to sell his own better bred and fed beasts 
for much less than they were worth. Much mischief of this 
kind, I do not doubt, has been done ; but for such mischief the 
legislature is hardly to be held responsible. 

I have now completed my endeavour to show — however inade- 
quately, yet in a connected form — the proportion of our revenue 
and of our commerce which have been affected by legislation, 
comprised within a period of three years, and the results of that 
legislation upon both ; and I cannot scruple to avow that they 
seem to me to vindicate the policy of a gradual and circumspect 
relaxation of restrictions, as being the best means of enabling 
the skill and labour of England to find their full value in the 
market of the world. 

It has been my endeavour rather to state facts, and the infer- 
ences immediately connected with them, than to trace the re- 
lation subsisting between these and the general principles of trade, 
and of legislation in respect to trade. Yet I feel strongly that the 
results obtained up to the present time, although necessarily as 
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yet incomplete, are in a high degree favourable to the commercial 
policy applied on a large scale by the legislature in the year 
1842^ and again upon different occasions during each of the years 
that have since elapsed. I have yet greater satisfaction in the be- 
lief that these results tend not less, but even more powerfully, to 
uphold the propostion that the foundations of the commercial 
power of this country are up to this moment, at least in a com- 
mercial sense, unimpaired; and that the industry and skill, which 
are its central support, together with the physical advantages and 
those of great capital and long established connection which are 
its accessories, will receive no vital wound from the restrictive 
measures which have found or may find acceptance elsewhere. 

But while it seems to me just that the principles favourable to 
the circumspect and guarded relaxation of restraints upon trade 
should not be defrauded of any credit which an actual, though 
partial, experience may show to be their due, T am bound to add 
that I for one draw no inferences from what I am about to state 
in favour of their precipitate and swee])ing application, or of 
practising, by an incessant repetition of experiments in legisla- 
tion, upon those employments by which our fellow-countrymen 
gain their bread. I am a deliberate adherent of that policy 
which is described in contemptuous terms as halting between 
two opinions; between the opinion which regards commercial 
restriction as being permanently and essentially a good, and the 
opinion which deals with it as an evil necessarily greater than 
that of a sharp and violent transition to freedom ; as the source 
of all our economical difficulties ; and even as a violation of the 
laws of God. Nor is it a fearful and languid mean, a mere 
neutrality, of which the observance is here implied : it is only 
that reasonable circumspection, that regard to the lessons of the 
past, in their detail, as guides for the future — that just comparison 
of conflicting considerations and care to elicit their compound 
result, which in almost every branch of legislation constitute the 
universally acknowledged rule of statesmen, and which have alike 
marked the genius of the institutions of this country as a whole, 
and the character of its people. 

For the desire to realise, under these conditions, a just 
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liberty of trade, I can deem no apology requisite from any adhe- 
rent of a party which follows in the main Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Pitt as its guides among the luminaries of a former generation, 
and which has reckoned Mr. Canning, Lord Liverpool, and Mr. 
Huskisson among its members, within the memory and the ex- 
perience of our living statesmen. The disposition, by which that 
desire is balanced, is a disposition to respect the subsisting distri- 
bution of capital and labour, to preserve it from all violent and 
sudden shocks, and from the worrying agitation of incessant 
change, to maintain a confidence, not in the absolute immobility 
of law, but in the determination of the legislature to deal tempe- 
rately and dispassionately by all. to adopt no (diange except for 
some good and positive reason, and to confine it when adopted 
within the limits which such reason prescribes. For this disposi- 
tion I find an ample defence, alike in the writings of economists, 
in the acts of commercial statesmen, and in the analogies which 
all legislation, and especially which all British legislation, sup- 
plies. 

There are indeed some who would, as it were, revenge upon 
commence itself the wrong done to higher pursuits and ends by the’ 
money -worshipping spirit of the age. I do not doubt that wealth 
is the heaviest curse to those who idolize either it or the pleasures 
which it purchases ; and that the pursuit of wealth is often one of 
the subtlest snares by which the path of the human being is beset. 
But in this view, wealth, and commerce as the means of wealth, 
are like knowledge, or talent, or health, or any other earthly en- 
dowment. Yet each of them has its place in the natural — that is, 
in the Providential — order of the world. Let us not exalt them 
above their own region, but neither let us deny their prerogatives 
within it. The diversity of the productions of different regions is 
the primeval law which sanctions their exchange : — 

‘ Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores, 

India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabeei ? ^ — Virg. Georg. I. 66. 

Still there is an alteration in the policy of tlie present year, as 
compared with that of ] 842, so important as to demand specific 
notice : I mean the total abolition of duties, of great duties like 
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those on cotton and glass, as well as small ones, like the multi- 
™^tudes of petty Imposts that are now on the point of being swept 
from our tariff, instead of a reduction which might aim simul- 
taneously at relieving trade and at giving scope, through in- 
creased consumption, for the final recovery of the revenue sur- 
rendered. 

I am not about to discuss in this place the policy of the aboli- 
tion of minor duties on materials of industry, but to offer a few 
remarks upon another very important subject, closely allied to 
that of our own commercial legislation — I mean the commercial 
legislation of foreign countries. It is by considerations drawn 
fi'om this quarter that I should prefer mainly to vindicate the 
principle of total abolition of duty, as applied to iliose articles 
upon which British labour is to be employed. 

But in the first place I must endeavour to set aside a notion 
which has gone abroad, and which has received countenance in quar- 
ters where it was little to be expected, that our trade with foreign 
countries, and especially with the continent of Europe, is of com- 
paratively small, or at any rate of diminishing, importance. I ap- 
prehend that the labour of the people of Great Britain, man for 
man, is the most productive labour in the world. We subject it to 
a severe test in comparing it with that of the United States. On 
turning, however, to a recent estimate, drawn from accounts which 
have the sanction of some public authority, I find the total annual 
product of the industry of that country,* in the various branches 
of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, mining, the forest, and 
the fisheries, calculated at 1063 millions of dollars ; equal to about 
two hundred and fifty millions sterling. The population amounted 
at the same time to between eighteen and nineteen millions, or was 
about equal to that of Great Britain in 1841. We have no statis- 
tics which would warrant my venturing upon a determinate conjec- 
ture of the annual value of the fruits of the labour of this country, 
but I do not think there can be a doubt that they must be consi- 
derably higher — suppose even to the amount'of 50 per cent. But 
if this be so, still the fact remains, that a much larger proportion 
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of our industry is engaged in trade with foreign countries, than of 
the industry of America. Her exports are under twenty-five mil- 
lions sterling, ours are over fifty. Of her labour, they employ 
one-tenth; of ours, even according to the computation I have 
hazarded, a seventh. * In short, we are more dependent than any 
other great people upon external trade for the employment of our 
population. 

Nor is it the fact that, as many suppose, this external trade is 
leaving the channels of our intercourse with Europe in order to 
fill those of distant, and especially of colonial markets. 

In order to make good this proposition, I take the term of the 
thirteen latest years of which we possess the accounts — namely, 
from 1831 to 1843;* and 1 show by the following figures the 
increase of our export trade, — 

1 . With the whole world ; 

2. With the whole world, except Europe ; 

3. With Europe alone. 

1. In the year 1831 wc exported to all countries of 

the world goods of the declared value of . £37,164,372 

In the year 1843 52,279,709 

Increase in twelve years . . 15,115,337 

or 40*6 per cent. 

2. In the year 1831 we exported to all countries, 

except those of Europe, goods amounting to 

the declared value of .... £23,523,932 

In the year 1843 28,295,750 

Increase in twelve years . . 5^771,818 

or 24*5 per cent. 

3. In the year 1831 we exported, to Europe only, 

goods to the declared value of . . . £13,640,440 

In the year 1843 23,983,959 

Increase in twelve years . . 10,343,511 

or 75*8 percent. 

According to this statement our trade with Europe has in- 
creased nearly twice as fast as our trade with the whole world, 

* From the Decennial Tables for 1831-40; and the subsequent single years as they 
have appeared, '* 
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and three times as fast as our trade with the residue of the 
world. 

But, as single years may fluctuate from irregular causes, let us 
- take periods of three years, in the same order as that already fol- 
lowed : — 

1. In the years 1831-3 we exported annually to all 

countries, on the average, goods to the de- 
clared value of . . . • • • £37,760,771 

In the years 1841-3 ..... 50,431,785 

Increase in ten years . . 12,671,014 

or 33*5 per cent. 

2. In the year 1831-3 we exported annually, on the 

average, to all countries, except those of 

Europe, goods to the declared value of . £22,815,359 

In the year 1841-3 27,087,423 

Increase in ten years . . 4,272,064 

or 18*7 per cent. 

3. In the years 1831-3 we exported annually, 

the average, to Europe, goods to the declared' ' 

- value of ttl4,945,411 

In the years 1843 ^^3,344,362 

Increase in ten years . ^8,398,951 

or 56*2 per cent. 

According to this mode of computation, the rate of increase 
in our European trade approaches to double that of our entire 
external trade ; and it exceeds by more than three times the rate 
of increase in our trade with the other three quarters of the 
globe. 

In European trade are included our European colonies ; but 
of these Gibraltar alone materially influences the result ; and the 
exports to Gibraltar are due to the commercial demand of foreign 
states. The condition indeed of the trade with the United States, 
in the years 1842 and 1843, has an unfavourable influence in the 
comparison : and it is also true that, on the whole, our European 
trade does not now represent so great an amount of British labour, 
in proportion to its extent, as it did twenty years or thirty years 
ago : but neither these nor any other circumstances, so far as I 
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am aware, can do more than slightly qualify the conclusions which 
the foregoing figures appear to establish. 

The period during which this rapid extension of dealings has 
been going on, has been distinguished, first, by many relaxations 
in the commercial code of England, and increased facilities for 
the importation of foreign commodities ; and, secondly, by efforts 
on the part of almost every European power either to erect or to 
tighten a restrictive and prohibitory system. 

In the earlier portion of the period was constituted the Customs’ 
Union of Northern Germany; a wise and noble scheme, if it be 
viewed in its internal bearings, for extending the intercourse of a 
great people, for maintaining its European influence, and en- 
hancing its sentiment of nationality ; but, with respect to foreign 
trade, a measure of jealousy and rigour, not the less but the 
more grievous because its severe and in many instances crushing 
enactments were ushered into the world under the most alluring 
titles of simplicity and uniformity, and with a professed limita- 
tion of the maximum or general duty upon imports to 10 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Within the last four years, Russia, Prussia, France, and 
Spain — in* fine, every great country of Europe, except Austria — 
has given increased stringency to its commercial system. Nor 
have the minor states in general been backward in following the 
vicious example. Belgium in particular worries her commerce 
with a succession of new restraints, now taxing iron, now cottons, 
now linen yarns, and at last inventing a system of differential 
duties upon ships, with the avowed intention of taking rank 
among the maritime powers of Europe ! On the other hand, the 
signs of a disposition to relax have been few, and generally faint. 
Hanover has indeed stood her ground, and Holland has even re- 
duced her domestic tariff, which was very moderate before the 
reduction. Sardinia has made considerable diminutions in her 
customs’ duties. Portugal was not unwilling, but sought too high 
a price, in the surrender of British revenue, for doing herself a 
benefit. Austria has effected some small relaxations, and, though 
they are small, she deserves honour for them. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, it is enough to refer to the 
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tariffs of Brazil, adopted in 1844, and of the United States, 
adopted in 1842 : the latter distinguished from those of the whole 
world in this particular, that while we are constantly assured that 
its main object is revenue and not protection, it admits free of all 
duty tea and coffee, and other articles on which revenue could be 
raised without any other than a fiscal effect, and imposes heavy 
charges only on such productions as can enter into competition 
with its domestic interests. 

Most of the countries to which I have adverted appear to be 
possessed by a sentiment that they have found the philosopher’s 
stone in a prohibitory system. They appear to have realized one 
of the most singular of the impostures of Joseph Smith, the 
leader of the Mormons, who 1 think professed to have discovered 
in the far north a people enormously rich, whose territory had, 
from time immemorial, been surrounded by walls of brnss, that 
they might have no intercourse with any other nation of the 
earth. England, it is held, has grown rich by restriction, and 
now only wishes to prow richer by casting it away. VVlieiher we 
relax or not, they are alike inexorable. When we maintain the 
restraints we find in existence, they use our conduct as their 
apology for inventing new ones. When we remove such re- 
straints, they perceive only a deeper plan for bringing about 
their ruin by cheap production, which requires of them still more 
imperiously the multiplication of their repressive and prohibitory 
enactments. 

It is needless to determine, for how much of this unfortunate 
policy abroad, England, by her own proceedings, at certain periods 
in particular, has become justly responsible. That would be a 
necessary inquiry if I were engaged in examining my subject for 
the purpose of awarding praise or blame; but it is not so. In 
the first place I believe that the European governments are 
obeying what seems to grow more and more the law of all govern- 
ments, and are exhibiting the actual direction of the popular 
movement, often in opposition to the personal convictions of their 
members. Doubtless they act on what they believe to be, on the 
whole, for the good of their respective countries ; and I entirely 
disclaim alike the right and the desire to censure them. 

It may be true that England is the main sufferer by their pro- 
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ceedings. We hear much of the jealousy with which she is re- 
garded ; we know that the flame of jealousy readily finds its 
necessary food, where there is a supposed collision of pecuniary 
interests ; but I for one utterly disbelieve that hostility to Eng- 
land is the root and ground of these measures. I rather view it 
as an unhappy, and, if I may so speak, a maladroit homage to 
her, that other nations show so very impetuous a desire to copy 
her example, and trust more to her traditions than to their own 
understandings. 

1 cannot however but believe, on the part of our own legislators 
of former times, that they looked to the protective system rather 
as a temporary stimulus to enterprise while yet in its infancy, than 
as a permanent and essential good — rather as a means of de* 
velojiing real, natural, inherent capabilities, than as an expedient 
for supplying the want of them. 1 fear that the temper now pre- 
vailing in many countries verges towards this latter, and surely 
most irrational, most pernicious view. 

I have dwelt long on this subject of the commercial policy of 
foreign stat(‘s, but it is one of immense moment. The power of 
capital, skill, industry, long established character, and connexions, 
sustaining' English commerce, bears up against all that has been 
done. Sometimes the smuggler gives us a commercial remedy, 
in which no man should rejoice, hand in hand with a moral evil. 
Sometimes what we lose by new restrictions in a particular 
country, we gain by the diminished capacity of that country, now 
become a dearer producer, to compete with us in third markets. 
Sometimes enhancements of price, equivalent to the increase of 
duty, leave to the British merchant the means of continuing his 
business ; and the whole weight of the burden is borne by the 
patient public of the foreign state. Sometimes our trade staggers 
for a moment under the blow, and then recovers. Upon the 
whole, notwithstanding the sharp and rapid succession of re- 
strictive measures during recent years, it has grown, and continues 
to grow, froni year to year with a perverse rapidity, as if perse- 
cution were not less feeble when applied to commerce, than it 
is now commonly reputed to be when used against religious 
opinion. 
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But if so, it may be naturally asked, why all this anxiety? My 
answer is, that while I do not believe that we have been losers, 
relatively to the countries of which I now speak, but hold, on the 
contrary, that their blows have told most severely on themselves, 
vet I cannot doubt that the stales in question have taken much 
from us as well as from their own inhabitants, have; neutralised or 
contracted a thousand benefits which it was practicable to have 
attained, and that their policy demands from us a vigorous and 
steady counteraction. 

But what is to be the form of that counteraction? Are we to 
weary them, by remonstrances, into undoing their acts ? But 
first, as matters now stand, it is too probable that w'e should be 
interpreted by contraries, as Irish pigs are said to understand 
their drivers; that the earnestness of our request might be 
deemed the most demonstrative reason against its being granted. 
Secondly, to do is one thing, rapidly to undo is a very different 
one. We ourselves have occasion to urge this plea : we must 
allow' it due weight on behalf of others. We cannot and ought 
not to expect foreign states at onc e to break down the lofty barriers 
which they have. been so carefully erecting. 

Shall \\G then counteract by retaliation? The public senti- 
ment, I think, among us nowhere leans to such a course. For 
states having more contracted interests to regard, it is, I believe, 
in most cases, as unwise as at first sight it is seductive : for us it 
would be suicidal. 

Shall we then pursue the daring course of repudiating at once 
all our ow'n restraints, all our protective duties, high and low, 
and our Navigation Act from its first section to its last, in order 
thereby to prove our heroic sincerity, and to force a sympathy in 
other lands, which shall bear down every obstacle, and establish 
the commercial intercourse of men on the footing of universal 
brotherhood ? This is the sentiment of an hardy minority among 
us ; but the project, on account of its disregard of subsisting 
arrangements and habits, is unwise and unjust : and, what is 
enough for enabling us to dispense with detailed discussion upon 
its merits in this place, it is plainly impracticable. 

There remains, I think, only one course — it is to use every 
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effort to disburden of all charges, so far as our law is concerned, 
the materials of industry, and thus to enable the workman to ap- 
proach his work at home on better terms, as the terms on which 
he enters foreign markets are altered for the worse against him. 

I do not believe that this will be a losing game ; but, on the con- 
trary, that if we steadily pursue it, then although the prohibitory 
policy of foreign states, or, as I should rather say, although the 
forced concessions of foreign governments to the anti-commercial 
spirit of particular classes of their subjects, may indeed and will 
diminish the aggregate trade of the world, they will not diminish 
the share of it which falls to the lot of England. They may 
smite, from time to time, some branch of our commerce, and it 
may fall as a lofty tree falls in the forest. We hear the crash, 
and we deplore the void ; but we forget that a thousand more are 
lifting their heads and spreading forth their arms with an in- 
sensible but constant growth. Even so it is in our commerce 
with other nations. If a new tax is laid in Germany upon the 
iron wliicli our bounteous earth yields us in profusion, that tax 
cripples the power of the country imposing it to compete with us 
in (ivery one of the hundred branches of trade to which iron is an 
accessory. • If France doubles the duty on our linen yarns, she 
stimulates us to economy, and bids the smuggler thrive, she taxes 
her consumer, and fetters that ingenuity and taste on the part 
of her weavers, which are the main support of her commercial 
strength. 

I do not mean that what is undoubtedly injurious to us is to be 
viewed with satisfaction because it is yet more injurious to others; 
but let other nations come to be convinced that such is the ten- 
dency of their present policy, and they will spontaneously save us 
the trouble of expostulation, and will hasten to reverse it, for the 
just and natural reason which alone would warrant their revers- 
ing it — namely, not our interest, but their own. How are they 
to be brought to that mind ? As I think, by seeing that although 
we may, by one act and another, be crippled in detail, yet our 
aggregate commerce even with them maintains itself, and even 
gains further augmentation ; that while they obstruct the channel 
at one end, yet, as we clear it at the other, the waters find their 
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way in reflux as well as flux : that their ])urchases from us, in 
despite of adverse legislation, have increased with their sales to 
us, and that with a rapidity that none but the most sanguine 
would have ventured to expect. Let us have a few more years 
of experimental instruction, such as that which is afforded by the 
figures of the statement I have given of the relative growth of our 
trade with Europe and the world : such results cannot fail to 
exercise a powerful influence on the intelligence and the will of 
governments, and of the nations whom they rule. 

It is this regard to the course of commerce and of commercial 
legislation in the world at large which convinces me of the wis- 
dom of pushing further than might otherwise be necessary, or 
even desirable, our efforts to relieve the materials of industry from 
fiscal burdens, and also of endeavouring to diminish (as is just 
now being done in the case of sugar) the impositions upon articles 
of consumption, as the state may be able to afford it, and our own 
industry and capital, immediately engaged, to bear the oper;ition, 
I do not say without alarm, but without real and substantial de- 
rangement. 

I freely grant that the relief of raw materials from taxation is a 
different policy from that of annihilating protection :* some will 
say a more timid, as I venture to think a more just and a less 
hazardous course of action. But at least it has been steadily pur- 
sued. Before 1842 we levied upon foreign commodities of that 
class nearly three millions and a half. Of this sum nearly 
1,250,000/. was surrendered in 1842 and 1844. In the present 
year there is added another million : and at the same time nearly 
800,000/. of taxation, analogous in its character, that is of direct 
charge upon glass and upon coals produced at home, is likewise 
given up. Only three articles belonging strictly to the class of raw 
materials will now remain subject to taxation : namely, cop])er 
ore, timber, and tallow : and of these the two first have been 
placed by the law of 1842 upon a footing much more favourable 
to the consumer than that on which they formerly stood. Such 
being the case, I think the actual policy of the country, notwith- 
standing exceptions and apparent anomalies, is as clear and un- 
deniable in fact, as it is sound in reason. 
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I close this review with two remarks. First, I have taken no 
particular notice of many important changes in the laws affecting 
our foreign commerce, which have been adopted during the last 
few years, such as the universal permission to export machinery, 
the Corn Substitution Act, the freedom of the trade for provision- 
ing ships, the reduction of duties in the colonial possessions of the 
Crown, the abolition of the system of naturalisation of goods, and 
the Canadian Corn Act — the last a measure of which we are not 
yet, 1 think, in a condition to form any judgment from experi- 
ence. All these, however, belong to the same policy in its dif- 
ferent aspects : they must stand or fall with it, and I need not 
prolong these already lengthened remarks by examining them in 
detail. 

Secondly, in exhibiting so many figures, and traversing a ground 
so extensive, I am aware that even this prolonged statement must 
be very incomplete ; and further, that besides omitting, in some 
cases, what is material, I may even have advanced what is erro- 
neous. If it be so I hope, and I do not doubt, there will be found 
persons both able and willing to set me right ; but neither in esti- 
mating relief to trade, nor surrender of revenue, nor the results of 
the diminution of protective duties, have I in any instance 
knowingly given a form or colour to my statement such as would 
draw from it an undue advantage for my reasoning. I have 
thought it necessary to state this, because in such matters figures 
are an instrument of dangerous and tempting power ; and in order 
to use them justly and fairly, there is need not only of a generally 
honest intention, but of constant care in their application to par- 
ticulars. 

London, March 15, 1845. 


[.•ndoD ; Brioied by Glowkii and Sons, Stamford Street. 
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PREFAC E. 


The Author is aware that, in venturing to publish his 
opinions at a period of extreme difficulty and excite- 
ment, he may expose himself to misrepresentation and 
obloquy; but the candid reader will appreciate his 
motives, and give him credit for an anxious desire to 
improve the condition and promote the welfare of the 
suffering people. 

His great object has been, to invite public attention 
to the evidence of facts rather than to engage in 
an angry contest on abstruse questions of political 
economy ; on which, abstractedly, there is little differ- 
ence of opinion. 

The point to be decided is, whether the principles 
of Free Trade can be safely adopted by this country, 
without limitation or exception, whilst other nations 
persevere in a diametrically opposite course of com- 
mercial policy. 

A 2 



V PREFACE. 

The right decision of this question is of such mo- 
mentous consequence to all classes of the community, 
— especially to that numerous body whose only pro- 
perty is their daily labour, — that he who lends his 
humble aid to such an enquiry, may be excused for 
freely submitting to the judgment of the public, 
opinions which he has long entertained, and which he 
believes to have been confirmed by past experience. 

The Author. 
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A 


RETROSPECT OF OUR PAST POLICY, 


CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

‘^Le peuple, 6cras<5 d^impots, etait silencieusement miserable; mais qu’il 
commetifait h, prater Toreille aux discours hardes des philosophes qui 
proclaimaient hautementses souffrances et ses droits; et qu’enfin le siecle 
ne s’achbverait pas sans que quelque grande secousse ne vint 4branler la 
France et changer le cours de ses destin^es.*^ 

Madame Campan. 


It may be safely assumed, that there is no man 
in Great Britain prepared to deny the existence 
throughout the country of such a state of distress 
and embarrassment as calls loudly upon the Go- 
vernment for a searching enquiry and for prompt 
relief. 

There is no example in the history of nations of 
so extraordinary an anomaly as England exhibits 
at this moment. Possessing a fertile soil, inex- 
haustible stores of mineral wealth, unlimited me- 
chanical power, a population of unrivalled skill and 
• industry, a vast accumulation of unproductive capi- 
tal, and a field for the development of all these 
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advantages commensurate with the vast possessions 
of her mighty empire, we behold trade and manu- 
factures paralyzed, agriculture suffering from the 
effects of a sudden panic, and poverty extending its 
baneful influence over the face of the land. 

Men of all parties, of every shade and degree of 
politics, admit that it is no longer safe to look upon 
the lowering of the political horizon as “ a passing 
cloud,” obscuring for a time the sunshine of na- 
tional prosperity ; but as the gathering of a tempest 
whose fearful consequences can only be averted by 
a skilful pilot, aided and supported by all ranks and 
classes of the people. 

Happily the recent disturbances in the manufac- 
turing districts have been subdued by the firmness 
and vigilance of the Government : the malcontents 
have been awed into submission ; the misguided 
victims of popular delusion undeceived ; and the 
supremacy of the law has been everywhere esta- 
blished. 

It would be madness, however, were we to de- 
ceive ourselves by the comparative tranquillity of 
the present moment; the causes of disturbance 
have not been removed ; the evil lies smothered, not 
extinguished, beneath the surface, and it will be 
well for the country if advantage be taken of the 
restoration of peace, and the blessings of an abun- 
dant harvest, to adopt such measures as may be' 
best calculated to improve the religious, moral, and 
social condition of the people on whose welfare and 
prosperity the security of the throne, the mainte- 
nance of the constitution, and the safety of the em- 
pire must depend. 
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But whilst all are agreed as to the existence of 
distress and the necessity of relief, great diversity 
of opinion prevails as to the means to be employed 
for that object, and conflicting discussions are car- 
ried on in a temper and spirit ill adapted to accom- 
plish the end which all profess to have in view. 

It is truly lamentable that on a subject so essen- 
tial to the public welfare, the suffering and too 
credulous people are exposed to the delusions of 
ignorant and designing agitators, loud in professions 
of devotion to their interests, and persevering in 
mischievous devices to array the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes, and, indeed, all orders and 
degrees of society against each other. 

I will not tax the patience of my readers by 
entering at length into a consideration of the various 
plans put forward as infallible remedies for the dis- 
tress of the people ; but I may briefly remark, that 
the People’s Charter is the rallying point of a large 
body of the working classes ; and that a change in 
the currency is powerfully advocated by many per- 
sons of unquestionable talent and unimpeachable 
integrity. 

Into these questions I shall no further enter than 
to observe that, in my opinion, the People’s Charter 
is a dangerous attempt to engraft the principles of 
democracy upon our mixed form of Government: 
which, if successful, would be detrimental chiefly to 
those who are its most strenuous supporters ; and I 
consider this movement rather as indicative of dis- 
satisfaction with the present order of things, than as 
expressing the deliberate opinion of any considera- 
ble portion of the people. 
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I say this with the more confidence from having 
been a supporter of the Reform Bill, in the hope 
that by restoring the balance of power amongst the 
three estates of the realm, the happiness and con- 
tentment of the people would have followed ; and, 
although now opposed to further organic changes, I 
am free to confess that the limitation of the franchise 
can only be justified by the House of Commons, as 
at present constituted, proving themselves the real, 
and not the nominal representatives of the people, 
and legislating for their benefit. 

Whether this has been the case heretofore, I will 
leave others to determine ; it is quite certain that 
those who advocate the People’s Charter, do not be- 
lieve it. 

The important question of the currency cannot be 
entered upon in the present work, even if I had the 
ability to discuss it. The subject has been, nearly 
exhausted by men of the greatest talent and research, 
and there is an evident indisposition to disturb the 
existing standard of value, although it may fairly be 
doubted, if the present law can be much longer re- 
tained without some such change as is recommended 
by Mr. Salomons, in a very clever pamphlet re- 
cently published, or by the issue of small notes, 
under certain limitations and restrictions. 

I shall now proceed to consider the question of 
Free Trade, which will be the subject of a separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FHEE TRADE. 


“ Tliat which I have to do, is to enquire, whether it be the readiest way 
to knowledge, to begin with general maxims, and build upon them, or it be 
“ yet a safer way to lake the principles which are laid down in any other 
science as unquestionable truths, and so receive them without examination, 
and adhere to them without suffering to be doubted of, because malhemati- 
cians have been so happy or so fair, to use none but self-evident and unde- 
niable. If this be so, I know not what may not pass for truth in morality, 
“ what may not be introduced and proved in natural philosophy.” 

Locke. 


There is something so captivating in the name, and 
so plausible in the theory of Free Trade, that super- 
ficial "minds are readily influenced in its favour, with- 
out reflecting that it can never be established 
amongst nations but by common consent. 

The question would be greatly narrowed if its ad- 
vocates would be pleased to explain what meaning 
and import they themselves attach to the term. 
Does it mean the removal of all unnecessary duties 
and restrictions which different states may be dis- 
posed to concede to each other upon terms of donci 
Jide reciprocity, with the view to extend their com- 
mercial relations ? — or the abandonment by this 
country of all the important interests connected with 
British agriculture, commerce, shipping, and manu- 
factures, to unrestricted foreign competition in the 
home and colonial market, irrespective altogether of 
the policy of other nations ? 
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It might be supposed that Great Britain presented 
the only obstacle to the realization of a commercial 
millennium, whereas it is notorious that, since the late 
war, she has made great advances in a career of 
liberal commercial policy, whilst other nations pursue 
an opposite system, having in numerous instances 
increased the duties and restrictions on British 
produce and manufactures. 

Notwithstanding these indisputable facts, it is 
scarcely permitted to any one to express the slight- 
est doubt of the efficacy of this nostrum without 
being branded as a selfish monopolist, and over- 
whelmed with a torrent of abuse and vituperation. 
Other weapons, however, must be employed to 
overcome the conscientious scruples of rational men, 
who look to practical results rather than to vague 
theories, unsupported by facts and contradicted by 
experience. 

No reasonable man can be insensible to the bene- 
fits which might be derived by the extension of 
commerce, and the consequent diffusion of know- 
ledge and civilization throughout the world, if all 
nations were disposed to take a more enlarged and 
liberal view of this subject ; but it is not the fault of 
England if greater progress has not been made in 
the dissemination of sound principles of commercial 
policy. 

It is only of late years that extreme opinions on 
this subject have been advocated. Previously it 
was considered that without reciprocity there could 
be no freedom of trade between foreign states ; but 
men are now to be found who, abandoning all hope 
of obtaining concessions from other nations, boldly 



contend that it is our interest to abolish all protective 
duties, and impose such only as may be necessary 
for revenue. 

It was some time since resolved at a public meet- 
ing at Sheffield ; — 

“ That whilst we claim an exemption from all pro- 
“ tective duties on foreign produce, we are prepared 
“ at the same time to abolish all protective import 
“ duties on foreign manufactures ; and are anxious 
“ that the idea of protecting trades or agriculture by 
“ means of import duties should be altogether aban- 
“ doned, and that such duties should be employed 
“ only as a convenient means of raising revenue for 
“ the State, and their amount be regulated with re- 
“ ference to that single object.” 

This, at least has the merit of being an intelligible 
proposition, but its adoption could not fail to dimi- 
nish employment, lower wages, and greatly aggravate 
existing evils. 

It is said and believed by many that the authority 
of the late Mr. Huskisson may be appealed to in 
support of such extravagant opinions, but I shall 
have occasion to refer frequently to the recorded sen- 
timents of that statesman to prove that they afford 
no sanction whatever for the doctrines maintained by 
some of his pretended disciples. 

By the Reciprocity Duties Bill, advantages were 
offered to all countries disposed to act upon a system 
of reciprocity ; but authority was reserved to the 
King in Council to continue existing restrictions, with 
respect to those powers which should decline so to 
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act ; and on the 25th March, 1825, I find the fol- 
lowing remarks by Mr. Huskisson, — clearly demon- 
strating that, in his opinion, reciprocity was an 
indispensable element in a system of Free Trade : — 

“ At the same time, as a stimulus to other coun- 
“ tries to adopt principles of reciprocity, I shall 
“ think it right to reserve a power of making an 
“ addition of one-fifth to the proposed duties upon 
“ the productions of those countries which may 
“ refuse, upon a tender by us of the like advantages, 
“ to place our commerce upon a footing of the most 
“ favoured nations.” And, in the alteration of the 
navigation laws, care was taken to secure, by express 
stipulations and provisions, equal rights and privi- 
leges to British navigation, in the ports of such 
nations as acquired similar advantages in this 
country. 

I find also, on a motion for the production .of the 
American tariff on the 18th July, 1828, Mr. Huskis- 
son said ; — 

“ A man must be blind to the interests of this 
“ country who should consent to deprive Govern- 
“ ment of the means of promptly meeting the effect 
“ of such restrictive measures, by corresponding 
“ regulations here. If we were not in a condition to 
“ vindicate ourselves, there was at once an end of 

all equality ; nor could we account satisfactorily 
“ to other countries with which we were still allowed 
“ to trade on terms of fair reciprocity, for the tame 
“ endurance in injury. Neither was it consistent 
“ with the dignity of a great commercial nation like 
“ this, to sit in apathy and affect not to feel the 
“ impediments thrown in the way of its commerce.” 
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* * • “ There was another important 

“ consideration : that, if the United States pursued 
" this course, and drove us to other countries for a 
“ supply, now almost all their own, we should see 
” that supply brought to this country in English hot- 
“ toms, and thus employing British industry. * * 

“ With respect to the present tariff, he would say 
“ to Ministers, Do not be hasty to determine; look 
“ at the various bearings of the question with the 
“ view to your interest, your character, and your 
“ trade : but if, after such deliberation, they were 
“ forced to adopt a course of retaliation, all he would 
" enjoin them was, that when they had adopted the 
“ course they should adhere to it with firmness.” 

Having thus referred to the recorded sentiments 
of Mr. Huskisson, I shall leave to the advocates of 
extreme opinions on Free Trade to reconcile their 
views on this subject with the wise and judicious 
policy of the greatest authority in such matters 
which they can produce. 

I may also mention, that the late Lord Sydenham, 
(to whose authority I am not disposed to yield so 
decided a deference,) when the Leeds manufacturers 
complained to the Board of Trade that they were 
menaced by France with increased duties on yarns, 
twists, &c., declared that such a measure would be 
followed by reprisals on the part of this country : 
and, further, that when the duties on olive oil were 
reduced, he (Lord Sydenham) especially exempted 
Naples from its operation, because the ministers of 
that country had refused to modify its tariff. 

1 could adduce many other proofs to the same 
effect, but sh yfc ( aii iy y i rei ii t < tt> 4be^<>g»ia ta i»lf p f the 
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present Ministry on the tariff bill of last year, that 
they considered it wise policy to reserve the consi- 
deration of the duties on sugar and wines as the 
means of effecting an advantageous arrangement with 
the Brazils and Portugal, — a declaration scarcely 
consistent with the gratuitous concession of the corn 
and timber duties. 

The whole course of our commercial policy has 
been a tissue of anomalies and inconsistencies, and 
we cannot justly complain that it has led to the most 
unsatisfactory results. 

In ordinary cases, it would be considered incum- 
bent on the advocates of Free Trade to point out the 
advantages which this country has derived from the 
changes already made, and from which so much 
benefit was confidently predicted ; and here I must 
quote the speech of Mr. Huskisson on the 26th 
March, 1825, on the celebrated Prosperity 
Budget ” of Mr. Robinson, (now Earl of Ripon,) Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. 

“ Let foreign countries see him (the Chancellor of 
“ Exchequer) year after year largely remitting public 
“ burdens, and, at the same time, exhibiting a pros- 
“ perous Exchequer, still flowing to the same per- 
“ ennial level ; and I have no doubt, when the 
‘‘governments of the Continent shall have contem- 
“ plated for a few years longer the happy conse- 
“ quences of the system on which we are now pro- 
“ceeding, that their eyes will be opened. They 
“ will then believe (but at present they do not) that 
“we are sincere and consistent in principles, 
“ and, for their own advantage, they ttill then emu- 
“ late us in our present career.” 
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Such were the delusive hopes so confidently ex- 
pressed by Mr. Huskisson in 1825. Instead of an 
overflowing Exchequer, we have an Income Tax in 
time of peace. Foreign countries have had full time 
and opportunity to contemplate the happy effects of 
the system we have pursued ; their eyes are not 
opened, though we have been consistent in our prin- 
ciples, and they will not believe that it is for their 
advantage to emulate us in our prosperous career. 

Having thus adverted to the flattering predictions 
of 1825, let us turn to the authority of the Common 
Council of the City of London, seventeen years 
afterwards. The following Resolution was passed 
by that body at the close of last year ; it is, I be- 
lieve, somewhat overcharged, but unhappily it pre- 
sents a tolerably faithful picture of the state of the 
country. 

“ Resolved : That the continued and increasing 
“ depression of the manufacturing, commercial, and 
“ agricultural interests of the country, and the wide- 
“ spreading distress of the working classes, are most 
“ alarming : manufactures without a market, and ship- 
“ ping without freight ; capital without investment, 
“ trade without profit, and farmers struggling under 
“ a system of high rents, with prices falling as the 
“ means of consumption by the people fail ; a work- 
“ ing population rapidly increasing, and a daily 
“ decreasing demand for its labour. Union houses 
“ overflowing as workshops are deserted. Corn 
“ Laws to restrain importation, and inducing a starv- 
“ ing population to regard the laws of their country 
“ with a deep sense of their injustice.” 

It would be presumptuous to ascribe this melan- 

B 
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choly state of things wholly to alterations in our 
commercial policy : it must not, however, be for- 
gotten that these alterations were constantly in ope- 
ration during the whole period referred to ; and that 
they were always accompanied with confident as- 
surances of returning prosperity. 

This should operate as a check to the false pro- 
phets who go about deluding the people with falla- 
cious hopes, and as a caution to those who have so 
often been deceived and disappointed. 

It is well known to have been the object of every 
British statesman, since the peace of 1815, to en- 
large our commercial relations with France, a 
country whose geographical position, with relation 
to Great Britain, would admit of an extensive com- 
merce between the two most powerful and com- 
mercial states in the world, that could not be other- 
wise than beneficial to both ; but the jealousy and 
prejudice which for many years survived the war, 
together with the influence of the manufacturing 
interests in France, interposed insuperable obstacles 
to the consummation of an object equally desired by 
enlightened men in both countries. We had set the 
example by removing the prohibition on silks and 
gloves, and by reducing the duty on French wines 
nearly one-half, when another experiment was made 
by Lord Althorp in 1831, by an equalization of the 
duty on wine imported from all foreign states. The 
effect of this measure was a further reduction of duty 
on French wines, and an addition to those imported 
from Portugal. 

By this suicidal act, the much abused Methuen 
Treaty was terminated, and, with it, the exclusive 
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privileges and commercial advantages which British 
subjects had enjoyed in Portugal for more than a 
century. 

From that period our merchants and commerce 
have been exposed to constant vexations and re- 
straints by the Portuguese Government, while France, 
in whose favour the alteration was made, not only 
maintains her prohibitory tariff, but threatens us 
with additional duties. 

It is worthy of remark that, although our imports 
from France subsequent to the first reduction of 
duty on French wines had increased nearly two 
millions, the exports to that country had diminished 
during the same period nearly half a million — a 
practical answer to those who contend that the 
opening of our markets to any Foreign State neces- 
sarily leads to a corresponding export to the same 
country. 

At the time when this specimen of Free Trade 
legislation took place, England may be said to have 
enjoyed a monopoly in the markets of Portugal and 
the whole carrying trade between the two countries, 
including a valuable commerce with Newfoundland, 
whose fisheries were, in a great measure, supported 
by the exclusive supply of Portugal with dried cod- 
fish. 

On the other hand, owing to the restrictive sys- 
tem of commercial policy continued by France, 
whose ports are contiguous to our own, our exports 
to that kingdom with a population of thirty millions, 
were less by 2,000,000/., than those to Portugal 
whose population scarcely amounted to three millions. 

In justice to myself, and to shew that the Govem- 

B 2 
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ment were fully warned of the injurious effects of 
this measure, I shall give the following extract from 
my speech in the House of Commons on the 1 1th 
July, 1^31. 

“In the year 1825, the Government reduced the 
“ duty on French wines 7s. per gallon, or nearly one- 
“half; and the argument used in favour of that 
“ reduction was, that it would produce an extension 
“ of the exports of British manufactures to France. 
“Would the House believe that the Noble Lord 
“ (Althorp) overlooked the fact, that, although our 
“imports from France since the last reduction on 
“ the wines of that country had increased from 
“1,500,000/. to 3,150,000/., the exports had dimi- 
“nished during the same period from 1,124,000/. to 
“643,000/. : and let the Noble Lord, before he 
“effected any further reduction in the duty, bear 
“ the fact which he had stated in mind.” 

“ The present amount of the exports of this coun- 
“ try to Portugal was in round numbers 2,500,000/., 
“ and the amount of imports 500,000/. ; in point of 
“ fact, this country almost possessed the exclusive 
“ supply of Portugal.” 

“ He did not know whether, if the proposed alte- 
“ ration of the duty were made, the present Go- 
“vernment of Portugal would adopt commercial 
“reprisals. He should rather suppose that, under 
“ the rule of Don Miguel, none would be attempted ; 

“ but if ever a constitutional party gained ascendancy 
“ in that country, the House might depend upon it 
“ that they would be the first to recommend a sys- 
“ tern of commercial restrictions which would hazard 
“the present advantages derived from the trade. 
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“ and probably cause it to be lost altogether to this 
“ country. . . . The trade to Portugal, which 

“ was now about to be sacrificed, was more than 
“ equal in value to the whole exports to France, 
“ Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Prussia. All 
“ these countries excluded our manufactures. Por- 
tugal received them, and the consequence was that 
“ the trade with Portugal exceeded the trade with 
“ all these countries united.” 

How far these predictions have been verified, a 
reference to facts will abundantly prove. 

It is now understood that, in order to regain a 
portion of the trade thus wantonly thrown away, 
our Government proposes to lower the duty on 
Portuguese wines, which, by re-establishing an 
inequality, would, perhaps, afford to France a pretext 
for complaint, if not for new pretensions in the course 
of our protracted negociations with that country for 
a commercial treaty. My unfeigned respect for the 
Author of the Bill just referred to, and the estimation 
in which he is justly held, as an honest and upright 
statesman, prevents me from characterizing it in 
appropriate terms; but it may fairly be denomi- 
nated a gross blunder, perpetrated in opposition to 
every principle of sound commercial policy, and in 
defiance of full warning and past experience. 

By this and similar acts of a Machiavelian Policy, 
we have proclaimed to the world that our Commer- 
cial system in no degree depends on the course 
pursued by other nations. We have, in fact, hoisted 
the standard of Free Trade without reciprocity; 
abolished, or reduced duties on foreign produce by 
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Acts of Parliament, without any, the slightest 
attempt to obtain an equivalent. 

By offering equal advantage to all States, whether 
they admit or exclude our manufactures, we remove 
the most powerful motive they might have to reci- 
procate with us, and directly encourage them to^ 
persevere in a system of anti-commercial policy. 

Foreigners are fully aware of our position. They 
know our anxiety for the extension of our commerce 
and manufactures, and are the more resolutely 
determined to protect their own ; especially as it is 
seen that concessions to this country are not required 
to procure for them access to the markets of Great 
Britain, so much desired, and so essential to their 
commercial prosperity. 

The cries of our manufacturing districts find a 
ready echo throughout the presses of the Continent. 
By proclaiming our dependence on foreign trade, 
their Governments are the more determined to 
encourage domestic manufactures, and employ 
domestic industry ; and there is no doubt, in my 
mind, that much of the existing embarrassment and 
distress has been occasioned by our own vacillating 
and mistaken policy. 

I may be told in derision that foreigners do not 
give us their goods for nothing, and that by opening 
our ports freely to their produce, we shall neces- 
sarily increase our own exports. If this be ad- 
mitted, it still follows that they can exclude from 
their markets all articles not required to promote 
their manufacturing and commercial industry. They 
now take from us raw materials, and articles in the 
first stage of manufacture, to supply their own 
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fabrics : they admit our coal, our iron, and machi- 
nery, because all these enable them the better to 
provide for their own wants, and compete with us in 
other markets ; and they would drain the country 
of its bullion, and create such a derangement of 
the monetary system, as could not fail to produce 
the greatest embarrassment and confusion.* 

Although it will be found that considerable jea- 
lousy of the power and political influence of 
England prevails in other countries, I am disposed 
to attribute their commercial policy to an instinct 
of self-preservation, rather than a feeling of hostility. 
The object is to promote their independence of 
Foreign States, and supply their own wants by the 
encouragement of domestic labour. They consider, 
also, that the acquisition of wealth should be 
subordinate to the paramount obligation of national 
justice and humanity, and that the end and aim of 
all good government is to provide for the wants of the 
people. 

1 cannot forbear mentioning here a remarkable 
instance of the chivalrous feeling of a Minister of 
this country on commercial matters. 

After the restoration of Ferdinand to the throne 
of Spain, I accompanied a deputation of merchants 
who waited on Lord Castlereagh, (then Foreign 
Secretary,) to represent that the return of peace 
aflbrded a favourable opportunity to obtain from Spain 
some relaxation of her commercial tariff. Theminister’s 

* If by a reduction of duty on Foreign Manufactures, ten millions were 
added to our imports, and a corresponding increase in the export of twist 
yarn, or other articles produced by machinery, the wealth of the country 
might be augmented, but tliis would be at the expense of the labouring 
classes. 
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reply was characteristic. His Lordship thought 
that such a claim might be considered as the price 
of our co-operation with Spain during the late war, 
unworthy the magnanimity of a great nation ; so 
that this “nation of shopkeepers,” as we had been 
designated by Napoleon, after having profusely 
lavished its blood and treasure in all parts of the 
globe, and subsidized half Europe in the cause of 
freedom, was too proud to seek the slightest com- 
pensation for a heavily burdened and impoverished 
people. 

The history of our colonial commercial policy, 
will furnish abundant evidence of similar folly and in- 
fatuation. These bright ornaments of the British 
Crown were wont to be considered of the greatest value 
to this country, as marts for the consumption of British 
manufactures, and nurseries of seamen for the de- 
fence of the empire; — but the new school of philo- 
sophy has taught us, that we should no longer make 
the trade between the mother country and her 
dependencies, and the international trade of the 
British Colonies, subservient to each other for the 
benefit of the nation at large ; or employ British 
shipping in the intercourse of our possessions ; but 
that foreign vessels may be substituted, without 
prejudice to our commerce, or means of defence, 
and this, too, in the absence of all reciprocity from 
those States in whose favour such concessions are 
made : in fact, the fable of the bundle of sticks is 
declared to be an idle tale, without a moral ; and 
we are gravely told that our difficulties may be 
surmounted by fomenting jealousy and hostility 
between all the great interests of the nation, and 
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those whose welfare and prosperity are inseparably 
connected with them. It has even been asserted 
that commercial treaties are so much waste paper, 
unworthy the attention of British Statesmen, not- 
withstanding the constant efforts of all other nations 
to foster their domestic trade, and extend their 
Foreign commerce by mutual concessions and 
arrangements with other powers. 

Colonel Torrens has pointed out with his usual 
ability and perspicuity, the relative advantages of 
the home and colonial trade, and of our commerce 
with foreign countries. 

“ In estimating the peculiar advantages of the 
“ home trade, we should always remember that by 
“ each operation it confers a twofold benefit. When 
“ one person gives his exclusive attention to the cul- 
“ tivation of the soil, while his neighbour and coun- 
“ tryrnan confines his attention to working up its 
“ produce : then the mercantile industry by means 
“ of which the division of employment can alone be 
“ established, at one and the same time, augments 
“ the productive powers both of domestic agriculture 
“ and of domestic manufactures. But when any 
“ individual cultivates the soil and exchanges its 
“ produce for wrought goods imported from abroad, 
” then the mercantile industry by which the inter- 
“ national divisions of employment are established, 
“ at one and the same time, augments the productive 
“ powers of domestic agriculture and of foreign 
“ manufactures. Thus, then, it is demonstrable that 
“ in every transaction of the home trade, the whole of 
“ the benefits resulting from the consequent division 
" of employment remains in this country, while, in 
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“ such transactions of the foreign trade, a part of 
“ the benefit will belong to foreign countries. ” — 
Wealth of Nations, 

If the burden of taxation could be removed from 
industry and the revenue raised by any plan of direct 
taxation on the property of the nation, we might be 
able to enter into free competition with other coun- 
tries where taxation is light and labour cheap ; but, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, the opening of our 
ports to the unrestricted importation of foreign agri- 
cultural produce, and manufactures under the exist- 
ing financial system, would greatly aggravate the 
evils of inadequate employment and low wages. In 
short. Free Trade, to be beneficial to the working 
classes, should be preceded by a complete change 
in our system of taxation, so as to comprehend 
within its operation the vast capital of the nation, 
and thereby lessen its pressure on productive indus- 
try. It is this conviction, I believe, which has led 
the labouring classes to keep aloof from the meet- 
ings of the Anti-Corn Law League, and refuse their 
sanction to its proceedings. 

These remarks lead me to a consideration of the 
Report of the Import Duties’ Committee, which must 
be presumed to have produced some effect on the 
commercial policy of the present Government. 

After a careful perusal of the evidence I am will- 
ing to admit that some valuable information has 
been elicited, and that the Report contains some 
suggestions of practical utility ; but the labours of 
the Committee have failed to establish the policy of 
abandoning the principle of protection to British in- 
dustry ; on the contrary, they have confirmed in my 
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mind the conviction that Free Trade, without reci- 
procity, and unaccompanied by a change of tax- 
ation would increase the pressure on the labouring 
classes. 

This Committee was appointed “ to inquire into 
“ the several duties levied on imports into the 
“ United Kingdom ; and how far those duties are 
“ for protection to similar articles, the produce and 
“ manufactures of this country, or of the British 
“ possessions abroad, or whether the duties are for 
“ the purposes of revenue alone.” 

It was composed of the following members : 

Mr. Hume, Mr. Wm. Duncombe, 

Mr. Tuffnell, Mr. Ormsby Gore, 

Mr. Wm. John Blake, Sir Geo. Sinclair, 

Mr. Ewart, Mr. Labouchere, 

Mr. Thornely, Sir Cha. Douglas, 

Mr. Wm. Williams, Mr. A. Chapman, 

Mr. Villiers, Sir Henry Parnell, 

Sir Geo. Clerk. 

The Committee sat fifteen days, and examined 
twenty-nine witnesses. 

It appears that Sir George Sinclair and Mr. La- 
bouchere never attended. Mr. Duncombe was pre- 
sent once only ; Sir George Clerk, twice ; Mr. 
Ormsby Gore, and Mr. Blake, three times ; and 
the enquiry may be said to have been conducted by 
Messrs. Hume, Tuffnell, Ewart, Thornely, Williams, 
and Sir Henry Parnell. The opinions of all these 
gentlemen were well known, and the selection of 
witnesses, and course of the examination, clearly 
shew that their minds were made up on the subject ; 
but the most remarkable feature in this enquiry. 
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which embraced considerations of such vast impor- 
tance to the interests of trade, commerce, shipping, 
and agriculture, was the absence of the President of 
the Board of Trade, who must have been nominated 
by the House of Commons, from his peculiar fitness for 
such a task, and the advantage that might have been 
expected from his official character, in securing a 
full and impartial investigation. 

I advert to these circumstances to shew that this 
enquiry was of an ex parte character ; almost the 
only attempt at cross-examination being on the 
part of Mr. A. Chapman, on questions chiefly con- 
nected with the shipping interests, of which he is a 
zealous and consistent supporter. I am therefore 
warranted in saying that the whole proceedings are 
of little value in determining the merits of the im- 
portant questions examined by the Committee, and 
that the Report is inconsequential and inconclusive. 

It is not my purpose here to attempt an analysis 
of the whole evidence, but the following extracts 
will shew that the commercial policy of other states 
is governed by considerations altogether independent 
of our Corn Laws or protective system ; and also 
the precarious tenure of our foreign trade, and 
the hopelessness of putting down the growing com- 
petition of foreign manufactures : — 

Mr. McGregor, in answer to question 32, states ; 
" Similar (cotton) manufactures have been produced 
“ there (Germany) so cheap, that the Americans 
“ now purchase very largely for the purpose of ex- 
“ porting, not only to the United Sta'tes, but re- 
” exporting again to South America and the East 
“ Indies.” 
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Answer to question 303 : — “ The state of the 
“ Swiss manufactures now is such, that their cotton 
“ goods come into competition with ours, and meet 
“ us with very great advantage in our eastern 
“ markets ; and they are sent to the United States, 

“ and to the Brazils, in very large quantities.” 

Answer to question 312 : — “The fact is that, al- 
“ though the Prussian manufactories do not produce 
“ goods to come into consumption in the United King- 
“ dom, yet they produce goods so cheaply, that 
“ they are meeting us in the markets of the world : 

“ they are producing a superabundance of the light 
“ goods of the same kind as we should send into 
“ Prussia, and consequently from that quantity of 
“ production of their own they do not require ours, 

“ and will not have them." 

Answer to question 313 : — “ It is not the Prussian 
Tariff' that shuts out our articles ; it is the fact 
“that the articles they require are produced in such 
“ superabundance by themselves that they export 
“ largely" 

Answer to question 332 ; — “ I would admit them 
“ (stockings) at an equitable duty, not exceeding 
“10 per cent., whether that would destroy the trade 
“ at Leicester and Nottingham or not ; but even if it 
“ did, I should say that it would be better for the 
“ whole country to subscribe sufficient to support all 
“ those people at home who qre now being employed in 
“ that manufacture, than to continue a tax in per- 
“ petuity in this country ; it would be humanity' 
“ towards the manufacturers themselves'’ 

Dr. Bowring, in answer to question 767, states : — 
“ That the changed nature of our exports to that 
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" country (Germany) is very remarkable. They 
"formerly consisted wholly of manufactured articles, 
“ cottons and woollens, ready to be cut into gar- 
“ ments ; but though the amount of our trade with 
" these countries has not diminished, they now take 
" a very different species of commodities. Of cotton 
“ prints there is scarcely any exportation, but there 
“ is a greatly increased demand for cotton twjst. 
“ So, again, for woollen goods, there is a very con- 
“ siderably diminished demand, but a large in- 
“ creased demand for woollen yarns. For all the 
“ materials which have undergone the first process of 
“ manufacture the demand has increased, but the 
“ tendency of this system is more and more towards 
“ the imports of the raw material.” 

Answer to question 832 ; — “ I believe at this 
“ moment the cotton frames of Saxony are equal, 
“ if they do not exceed in number, those of thjs 
“ country.” 

Answer to question 847 : — " The principal object 
“of the French Tariff, is to protect the French 
“ manufacturer, and to exclude every thing which 
“ competes with him in the home market. In all 
“ the investigations which have been carried on in 
“ France for the purpose of modifying their tariff 
“ previous to the very late discussions of our com- 
“ missioners, the object avowed and declared was, 
“ that the purpose of the tariff was to exclude every 
“ foreign article which could Ije produced at 
“ home.” 

Answer to question 875 : — “ My opinion is, that 
“ it would be advantageous to take off all protecting 
“ duties, and no longer manufacture those articles in 
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“ this country which could be produced cheaper 
“ from other countries.” 

Mr. McGregor, in answer to question 1087 : — 

“ Taking all kinds of corn and meal, I estimate that 
“ we should receive, at least, from eight to ten 
“ millions of quarters every year.” 

Mr. J. D. Hume, in answer to question 1361 : — 

“ It is my decided opinion, that the working men of 
“ this country, so large a portion of whose wages are 
“ taken from them in taxes, ought not to have any 
“ protection at all against the cheaper productions of 
“ other men, of countries that comparatively pay 
“ no taxes. I think the small amount of taxes 
“ paid, by persons abroad is no ground for giving 
“ protection to the commodity here ; for this reason, 
“ that it is only, in such a case, shifting the taxes 
‘‘ from the party intended to be relieved to others 
here .who are to be the consumers of those com- 
“ raodities. You cannot throw the taxes on 
“ foreigners, but only on other British subjects.” 

Answer to question 1364 : — “ I would place the 
“ working men of this country on the same footing, or 
“ nearly the same footing, as the workmen of other 
“ countries." 

Answer to question 1393 : — The progress in manu- 
“ factures which is observable abroad, is such, that 
“ unless we do take some strong measures in this 
country, for the purpose of putting our population 
“ upon a natural footing, and therefore upon nearly 
“ the same footing as their competitors, I do look 
“ forward, with considerable apprehension, to the 
“ trade of this country suffering considerably : that 
“ is a reason, in my mind, for taking oflf all protec- 
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tions, and is a very different operation from that 
“ which would go to the imposing protective duties 
" for the express purpose of re-imbursing particular 
“interests for the taxes which they pay in ordinary 
“ consumption. The foreign manufacturers have 
” shown that they can make the goods : it requires 
“ time to enable them to make enough to supplant 
“ us.” 

Answer to question 1411; — “I am strongly of 
“ opinion that all our colonies would be able to com- 
“ pete with the world, and to become exceedingly 
“ prosperous, j/* they themselves had Free Trade 
" offered to them : and, having granted that boon to 
“ them, I think it would be wholly unnecessary to 
“ support them by any protection on their commo- 
“ dities in this country. At the same time I must be 
“ understood, that they ynust be colonies that are placed 
“ in all respects upon an equal footing with those coun- 
“ tries which produce similar commodities. I cannot 
“ conceive, that having thirty years ago abolished 
“ the slave-trade, and now abolished slavery itself, 

“ that any question of Free Trade can arise between 
“ Jamaica and Cuba; Cuba, with abundance of rich 
“ and fresh soil, not only having the advantage of 
“ employing slaves, whatever that may be, but no- 
“ toriously importing the enormous amount of 40,000 
“ or 50,000 slaves every year : they have, in fact, 

“ the slave-trade and slavery ; and the laws of this 
“ country have deprived the planter in Jamaica of 
“ that means of raising his produce. I conceive that 
“ is a question, like several others, that are taken 
“ entirely out of the category of Free Trade. I con- 
“ aider, for instance, that our navigation is interfered 
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with by the laws which are made for the support 
“ of the commercial marine, for the benefit of the 
‘‘ state marine ; and, therefore, I cojicdve the navlga- 
"" tion question is not, except beyond a certain extent^ a 
question of Free Traded 

Mr. Joseph Walker, in answer to question 1634 : 
— ‘‘ I think the manufacturers of the Continent 
‘‘ generally, I believe chiefly of Belgium, are com* 
“ peting with us,’’ (in hardware). 

In answer to question 1535 : — “ We export those 
articles (hardware), and have to meet the foreign 
manufacturer in neutral markets, and have there to 
sell at the same prices, with all our expences 
added. Those we meet upon neutral ground, with 
equal expences, as in the United States, and then 
we are obliged to sell at his prices, or lower,, to 
get a trade. We cannot do without these foreign 
“ orders, and if the foreign manufacturer does oc<ia- 
sionally take the lead, and beat us there, our 
‘‘ merchants are without orders. I receive orders, 
occasionally, under these conditions, — that I must 
supply the goods at such a price — at a less price 
than I have done heretofore.’' 

Answer to question 1538: — "‘The Germans 
“ and Belgians are our chief competitors in South 
“ America ; but we have understood that there has 
“ been some hardware sent from Spain and Portugal 
“ that we have had to compete with ; and our orders 
“ have been suspended,, from their prices being 
“ lower than ours, till we have lowered our prices, 
“ which is the next effect, and our wages are lowered 
“ till we can supply goods as cheap as they do 
“ theirs f 

c 
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Answer to question 1609: — “ Many of our men 
“ go to Belgium machine making.” 

Answer to question 1611 The best men go.” 

Mr. A. Johnston, in answer to question 1636: — 
" I am met myself, in Havannah, a neutral port, 
“ by the manufacturers of Germany and the manu- 
“ facturers of France, and the manufacturers of 
“ Prussia.” 

Answer to question 1637 : — “ It is increasing 
“ every year.” 

Answer to question 1663 : — “ I know that the 
“ Americans are making progress in the cotton 
“manufactures. I mettheir manufactures in foreign 
“ markets.” 

Answer to question 1674 : — “ We find their (the 
“ United States) competition most in plain cloths 
“ and domestics, but they are beginning to send to 
“ their markets other kind of goods. We have had 
“ patterns of American manufactures lately from 
“ Chili, coloured goods, and in fact they are im- 
“ proving year after year, and sending to their 
“ markets goods more valuable, and competing more 
" and more with our manufactures.” 

Mr. J. B. Moore and Mr. J. C. Saunders, in 
answer ^to questions 1880 and 1885: — “German 
“ hosiery in particular has competed with our own 
“ manufactures in the Brazils. Foreign unbleached 
“ cottons are imported largely from the United 
“ States, and printed muslins from the Continent, 
“ and a good many pr^ts from Switzerland and 
“ France.” 

Mr. J. B. Smith, in answer to question 2026: — 
“ The export of cotton manufactures to Russia in 
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“ 1820, were 702,125/.; in 1838, they had fallen off to 
“ 59,137/. Germany and Prussia in 1820/., were the 
“ best customers we had for cotton goods : our ex- 
“ ports to those countries in 1820, were 2,969,493/.;* 
“ in 1838, they had fallen off to 887,296/. Our ex- 
“ ports to the United Netherlands in 1820, were 
“ 979,681/.; and in 1838, they had fallen off to 
“ 661,557/. Another effect of the restriction has 
“ been to change the character of our trade with 
“ those countries. We now export a great increase 
“ of the raw material, instead of manufactured 
“ goods. Our exports of cotton twist to Russia in 
“ 1820, amounted to 494,306/. ; in 1838, they had 
“ increased to 2,265,602/. To the United Nether- 
“ lands our exports of cotton twist in 1820, were 
“ 55,261/.; in 1838, it had increased to 1,876,269/. 
“ A large portion of the cotton twist shipped to the 
“ United Netkvrlands finds its way up the Rhine to 
“ Germany.” 

Answer to question 2035 : — “ The Germans have 
“ become manufacturers of cotton, and woollens, and 
“ hardware to a great extent, and we now supply 
“ them with cotton yarn, where we formerly supplied 
“ them with cotton cloth.” 

Answer to question 2037 : — “ The effect of the 
“ German union tariff entirely excludes the coarser 
“ fabrics.” ' 

Answer to question 2161 : — “The effect of the 
“ continuance of our present protective system, I 
“ think will be most injurious to the working classes. 
“ Our population is incixasing at the rate of 1000 souls 
“ a day, and unless we have the markets open to us, it 
“ follows, as a matter of course, that the competition 

c 2 
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" for labour must daily increase, and as the compcti- 
“ lion for labour increases, the rate of wages will fall." 

Mr. J. F. Gibson’s answer to question 2321 : — 
“ At the time the prohibition upon French manu- 
“ factored silk was taken off, the duty upon the raw 
“ and thrown article was materially reduced, and I 
“ attribute to that circumstance, more than any other, 
“ the great increase of the trade.” 

Mr. G. R. Porter’s answer to question 2736 : — 
“ If the value is separated according to the degree 
“ of labour bestowed upon it, it will be found that the 
“ proportions (of exports) to the colonies in 1 827, 
" much labour 84‘09, little labour 15'9I. In 1838, 
“ much labour 84‘55, little labour 15’45, showing 
" very little difference between the one period and 
" the other ; whereas to foreign countries the ship- 
ments were in 1827, much labour 81’95, against 
“ 18 05 of raw material, and in 1838, the. propor- 
“ tions were, of fully manufactured goods G9’72, 
“ and of raw materials 3G'28. It is a striking dif- 
" ference." Separating further the shipments to 
“ Northern Europe, which is the most important 
“ part of the world, as regards our foreign com-. 
” merce, with the exception of the United States of 
“ America, it will be found that the proportions are 
“in 1827, much labour 61-78, little labour 38-22. 
“In 1838, much labour fallen to 39-16, and little 
“ labour advanced to 60-84. The actual amount of 
“ shipments in 1827 and 1838 to British colonies, 

“ to foreign countries generally, and to Northern 
“ Europe was as follows ; — to British colonies in 
“ 1827, much labour, 8,840,268/, little labour, 
1,672,956/. j total, 10,513,224/. ! in 1838, much 
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“labour 11,647,793/., little labour 2,128,242/.; 
“ total, 13,776,035/. To foreign countries generally 
“in 1827; much labour, 21,856,208/., little labour 
“ 4,811,903/.; total, 26,668,111/.: in 1838; much 
“ labour 25,297,903/., little labour 10,987,032/. ; 
“ total, 36,284,935/. To Northern Europe in 1827 ; 
“ much labour 5,272,085/., little labour 3,261, 178/.; 
“ total, 8,533,263: in 1838; much labour 4,616,002/., 
“ little labour 7,170,339/. : total, 11,786,341/. The 
“ result is, that the falling off is in manufactured 
“ goods when much labour is employed, and which 
“ it is of course, most important to us to export.” 

I agree with the Report that our tariff presented 
“ neither congruity nor unity of purpose,” and that 
“ no general'principles seem to have been applied,” 
but I disagree with the opinion, that there is reason 
to believe " the liberalizing the Tariff of Great Britain 
“ would lead to similar favourable changes in the 
“ tariffs of other nations.” This, in fact, is no longer 
a matter of opinion, as, subsequent to the Report, 
a very considerable reduction has been made on the 
import duties in favor of foreign commerce, without 
the slightest reciprocity from other countries ; many 
of which have since increased their restrictive and 
prohibitory system.* 

I agree with the Report that “ the best service 
“ that could be rendered to the industrious classes 
“ of the community would be to extend the field for 
“labour and ,of demand for labour.” But I do not 
agree “ in the view taken by the committee as to 
“ the most effectual means of accomplishing that 
object, which, so far as I am able to comprehend, 

* See note at end — “ Six Hostile Tariffs within Ten Months.” 
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means, the surrender of the home and colonial mar- 
kets to unrestricted foreign competition without any 
security or reasonable hope of obtaining free access 
to the markets of other countries. 

I am disposed to agree with the committee that, 
“as speedily as possible the whole system of dif- 
“ferential duties and of all restrictions should be 
“ re-considered but I do not believe that, throwing 
open our colonies to the trade of other nations, would 
advance the interest of British commerce and navi- 
gation. 

I coincide with the committee in thinking that our 
Tariff may be simplified and the duty on certain 
articles reduced, not only without injury to the 
revenue, but with a great saving in tlie cost of col- 
lection and the further advantage of removing many 
causes of vexation and complaint ; but I do not 
believe that “ our example will produce those, happy 
“ effects on the world at large” which the com- 
mittee are sanguine enough to expect in the teeth 
of all past experience : although I am as anxious as 
any one of its members can be “ to consolidate the 
“ great interests of peace and commerce by associ- 
“ ating them intimately and permanently with the 
“prosperity of the whole family of nations.” 

With regard to the alterations of the Tariff last 
year, I am inclined to believe that some of them 
were judicious : others of very doubtful utility, and 
that many were mischievous and impolitic. 

The modification of the Corn Laws and of the 
duty on cattle and other articles of food may be 
justified, with reference to the deplorable condition 
of large masses of the people : and unless these 
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changes shall be found to operate prejudicially on 
the permanent interests of British agriculture (which 
I do not believe,) they must be beneficial to the 
community at large. 

The removal of all duties on articles which are 
essential to our manufactures was called for by 
considerations of sound policy and expediency ; but 
I am unable to discover, in the present state of our 
manufacturing population the slightest excuse for 
reducing the duties on foreign manufactured articles, 
such as brass, copper, pewter, steel, tin, boots, Slioes, 
hats, linen, cotton, woollen, china, tallow candles, or 
carriages : which, by substituting articles of foreign 
manufacture in our own markets, must have the 
eflect of lessening employment and lowering wages. 

Nor do I believe that the alteration of the timber 
duties will afford those advantages to the general 
consumer which were anticipated, whilst, it is cal- 
culated to affect the shipping interests and the 
colonies of British North America, besides the loss 
of half a million to the revenue. 

I am aware that the prevalent opinions in favour 
of Free Trade are considered to be sanctioned by 
the recent acts of the present Ministry and by a 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel’s that it is our 
interest to “ buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
“ dearest market,” a maxim that may be true as 
applied to individuals, but of very doubtful policy 
in the government of nations, even if it were prac- 
ticable. No one knows better than the Right 
Honourable Baronet that he may frame laws which 
enable the independent classes to employ cheap 
foreign labour in preference to native industry, but. 
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without the concurrence of other governments he 
cannot establish freedom of trade abroad or, in 
other words, “ sell in the dearest markets.” 

This phrase, therefore, which he has condescended 
to borrow from a very inferior authority, is altogether 
unmeaning unless it can be shewn by what process 
we are to overcome the prejudices and scruples of 
Foreign nations. 

In fine, Free Trade, in its most comprehensive 
signification, appears to me the mere chimera of 
dreaftiing philosophy, a pleasing vision, to be rea- 
lized only when jarring interests, mutual jealousies, 
and national prejudices shall cease throughout the 
world. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CORN LAWS. 


“ Nothing can compensate a people for a dependance upon others for the 
“ bread they eat; and that cheerful alJundance, on which the happiness of 
every one so much depends, is to be looked for no where with such sure 
“ reliance as in the industry of the agriculturist, and the bounties of the 
“ earth .’'— of Prtsident of the Vnited States^ Dec. 1839. 


Having devoted the preceding chapter to the ques- 
tion of Free Trade generally, I proceed to otfer some 
remarks on the Corn Laws, in connexion with that 
subject. 

This important branch of the inquiry demands the 
most calm and deliberate consideration, with the 
view to such a settlement of the question as may be 
most conducive to the permanent interest and wel- 
fare of all classes of the community. 

I freely admit, that all the arguments used in 
favour of Free Trade apply with peculiar force to 
the removal of restrictions on articles of consump- 
tion for the subsistence of the people, and that taxes 
on the necessaries of life can only be defended on 
considerations of national policy so strong as to 
justify their imposition. 

I can only discover two reasons for a continuance 
of the Corn Laws : first, the necessity of securing a 
sufficient supply of food at home, independently of 
a precarious dependence on foreign markets ; and, 
secondly, the encouragement of British agriculture 
as a never-failing source of employment for a large 
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portion of our redundant population. The capital 
engaged in land is entitled to the same protection as 
all other property, neither more nor less. 

If I could be satisfied on both these points, I 
would readily agree to a total but gradual repeal of 
these laws. 

With respect to the policy of protecting agri- 
culture, as the means of securing at all times a suffi- 
ciency of food for the people, I cannot dismiss from 
my mind the apprehension that an habitual depen- 
dence on foreign states, for any considerable portion 
of this necessary of life, might, in the event of a bad 
harvest at home, concurrently with a deficiency of 
corn in other countries, place us in a most critical 
and dangerous position. I do not mean so much 
with reference to the possibility that our supplies 
might be cut off, as to the difficulty there must be in 
such a case to obtain them at all. It is, therefore, 
worthy of some consideration, how far a reasonable 
protection to British agriculture may not be justified 
on far higher considerations than cheapness, although 
it mu.st be admitted that this is a most important 
object. Without offering any decided opinion on a 
difficult and speculative question, I would remark, 
that the advocates for repeal appear to attach little 
importance to this branch of the subject. 

The effect of repealing the Corn Laws on the 
employment of the people, and on the wages of 
labour, seems to me too palpable to admit of dis- 
pute ; and I have no doubt whatever, that cheap 
bread would be dearly purchased by such a dimi- 
nution in the demand for labour, and in the rate of 
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wages, as would inevitably follow so sudden a change 
in our general policy. 

We are told, indeed, that the abolition of the Corn 
Laws would necessarily produce a revival of manu- 
facturing prosperity ; but it is difficult to discover, 
in the absence of any substantial evidence how this 
is to be effected, except by reducing the wages of 
labour (which is disclaimed), or by reciprocal arrange- 
ments with other countries, that might admit of our 
manufactures being exported on profitable terms. 

It is not doubted that a momentary impulse would 
be given to British manufactures by a Free Trade 
in Corn. Extravagant hopes would be raised, and 
gigantic efforts made to force a demand in markets 
already glutted, which would be followed by re- 
action and disappointment ; and, if 1 am not greatly 
mistaken, tlie manufacturers would find to their 
cost that they had seriously injured the home mar- 
ket without attaining the desired object. Agricul- 
tural depression and embarrassment would be super- 
added to manufacturing distress, and both would 
press upon the labourers and operatives with in- 
creased severity. 

Dismissing for a moment the just claims of the 
agricultural capitalist to the consideration of the 
Legislature, I would ask, have the small proprietors, 
the farmers, and rural labourers no interest in the 
preference given to British grown corn in the 
home markets ? 

Do the manufacturers forget, in the eager pursuit 
of a foreign trade, who are their best, most con- 
stant, and valuable customers ? and that the free 
admission of foreign corn into the markets of this 
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country at all times, from every part of the globe, 
must be followed by a serious derangement of the 
capital and labour employed in British agriculture, 
and directly or indirectly affect the whole com- 
muaity ? 

It is possible that exaggerated notions exist in the 
minds of some, as to the permanent consequences 
of a repeal of the Corn Laws, but the immediate 
effect can scarcely be overstated. Many estates 
would pass into the hands of those who had fixed 
money-charges on the land, numerous small inde- 
pendent proprietors would be reduced to a state of 
poverty, most of the existing leases on land would 
be virtually cancelled, and in the hopeless struggle 
of the landowners to maintain their rents, the far- 
mers and agricultural labourers (the weaker parties) 
would be the greatest sufferers. 

It is really surprising, that intelligent men, such 
as Dr. Bowring, Mr. Buckingham, and others, 
should go about spreading the delusion that foreign- 
ers are desirous of exchanging their surplus produce 
for the manufactures of this country, without ex- 
plaining, that, although individuals would be willing 
to do so, they are prevented by the policy of their 
respective Governments ; and, notwithstanding it 
suits their purpose to throw the whole blame of 
restricted foreign commerce on the Corn Laws, 
they know perfectly well, that it is quite as much 
owing to the Tariffs of Foreign States, and to their 
determination to adhere to them : indeed, as I have 
already shown, this country is much less to blame. 

I owh I should consider that Dr. Bowring had 
earned a better title to the liberality of the country 
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had he succeeded, in a single instance, to establish 
an advantageous commercial treaty with any Foreign 
State, or even to produce a tangible proof of the 
desire of any one of the Govern mat ts he has visited, 
to enter into arrangements with us on terms of bond 
fulc reciprocity. It is true, we have been enter- 
tained with stories of his interviews with the dis- 
tinguished politicians of other states, who, question- 
less, have been as greatly amused as the Doctor 
appears to have been highly flattered ; — but the 
only practical results that 1 have been able to dis- 
cover from these missions, are confined within the 
blue covers of the votes and estimates of the House 
of Commons. 

The schoolmaster has been abroad, but the wily 
Muscovite, the polished Frenchman, the philosophic 
German, the haughty Spaniard, the jealous Portu- 
guese, and the shrewd Yankee refuse to be in- 
structed ; neither will they “ listen to the voice of 
the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 

1 do not pretend to say what might be the effect 
of a Free Trade in Corn, accompanied by the free 
admission of our manufactures into foreign markets, 
because there is not the slightest probability of such 
an arrangement ; but much might be effected by a 
right understanding of our mutual interests, espe- 
cially with the United States of North America, 
the Brazils, and with Spain ; and I hope the atten- 
tion of the Government will be directed to these 
objects. 

It may be worth while to refer to Mr. Huskisson’s 
opinions on the Corn Question, on the 5th of May, 
1814 : — “ Notwithstanding the importance that was 
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'' attached to the importation of grain, it was an 
‘‘ ascertained fact, that in no one year had more 
“ than about one*tenth, or one-twelfth of the whole 
‘‘ consumption been drawn from foreign countries. 
If no foreign corn had been inrpoi'ted, the nation 
would have .saved slvUf millions sterling. It might 
be said, that without this importation, sixty 
millions worth of our manufectures would have 
remained unsold ; but then, it is not recollected 
“ what those sixty millions would have effected, if 
they had been expended in the improvement of 
“our agriculture ; or what increased means of pur- 
“ chasing our manufactures, theij would have given to 
“ agriculturists. If on being laid out at home, they 
“ had produced these natural effects, then the 
country would have added to her means of inde- 
“ pendence, and have created a market of which 
“ no external I'eiwlutions could have deprived us. 

“ Circumstances over which we had no control, 
had tended to improve the agriculture of England. 
“ Continental exclusion had advanced the cultivation 
“ of our own lands ; and the high prices occasioned 
“ by such exclusion had rendered us independent 
“ of foreign aid. Now, when we had paid the price 
“ of our independence, and produced a supply equal 
“ to our consumption, would it not be wise to pre- 
“ vent any great revolution, which would destroy 
the domestic culture of the country, and render it 
more dependent than it had ever been 
“ He would not stop to enquire whether it was 
sound policy to suffer any great country to be 
dependant on another for an essential article of 
subsistence ; but it must be obvious that such an 
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advantage would be readily seized on by any Power ^ 
and used to the annoyance of the nation that exposed 
‘‘ itself to such an evilf 

“ A double evil was felt by the farmer, from the 
“ decrease in the price of corn :~~The labow'er was 
thrown out of employ, and became chargeable to the 
‘‘ parish ; and thus, while the farmer had his means 
“ diminished, he was called on for additional outlay 
“ in the charge of poor-rates. The argument of 
“ lowering the rents might be resorted to, but this 
“ could not be effected in all cases. It was cer- 
'' tainly desirable that they should not go on in- 
‘‘ creasing; but the House would see that, in redu- 
“ cing the price of land and corn, the country would 
‘‘ sustain a loss of capital.” 

Again, on the 23rd February, 1815: — “First 
“principles had been alluded to; but first prin- 
“ ciples, as well as other principles, must depend 
“ upon positive circumstances and relative situ- 
“ ations for the mode in which they were to 
“ be applied. If this vms an iintaxcd country, 
“ if we had no poor 7'ates, if a perfect freedom 
“ of trade existed in every branch of Commerce, the 
“ arguments of the Honorable gentleman ivould he 
“ inxsisiibler 

“ It had been said that the price of pi^ovisions had 
“ 710 i7jflue7ice upon the wages of the labou7^er\ This 
“ was a 7wvel theory, a)id 07ie trhich sea7xely deserved 
“ jxfutation, for nothuig could be mo7W obvious than 
“ that, hi the loiig run, the one must affect the 
“ otherP 

These sentiments of a statesman, remarkable for 
his experience, acuteness, and profound knowledge, 
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are seen to be entirely, and to all intents and pur- 
poses at variance with the shallow philosophy of 
the new school ; and should it be objected that they 
were delivered at a remote period, when the cir- 
cumstances of the country were somewhat different, 
I shall refer to another speech of his in 1825; in 
which he makes a distinction between agriculture 
and manufactures in regard to protection, in favour 
of the former. 

“It was said, that to withdraw our protection 
“ from the manufactures of the country, and to 
“ continue it to the growers of corn, was acting 
“ upon an erroneous system. He doubted this posi- 
“ tion entirely, and contended that, reasoning from 
“ analogy, in a case tike the present, must neces- 
“ sarily lead to an erroneous conclusion. In the 
“ first place, we could manufacture cheaper than 
“ any other country ; but every other country could 
“ grow corn cheaper than we could. In the next 
“ place, we exported to the amount of thirty mil- 
“ lions of cotton, annually, and not thirty bushels 
“ of corn. Then there was no accumulation of 
“ cotton on the Continent ; but there was an accu- 
“ mulation of corn. When there was an accumu- 
“ lation of cotton, the manufacturer could contract 
“ his supply ; but could a similar measure be adopt- 
“ ed by the agriculturist, when there was an accu- 
“ mulation of corn ?” 

And on the 2nd of May, 1826, Mr. Huskisson 
said, “ He knew that if anything greatly depressed the 
“ price of corn in the home market, it would only lead 
“ to a further aggravation of our difficulties and dis- 
“ tresses.” 
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The working classes appear to me to have a 
paramount interest in the maintenance of reasonable 
protection. The fortunate possessor of realised 
property, or a fixed annuity, may consider himself 
interested in the substitution of cheap foreign arti- 
cles in our own markets ; but, that numerous body, 
whose only means of subsistence are derived from 
employment, would be exposed to a fearful struggle 
with untaxed foreign labour and machinery. 

As “ the League,” in the plenitude of its wisdom 
and assumed authority, has pronounced in favour 
of "'a repeal, — the whole repeal, — and nothing but 
the repeal,” it is useless to argue, with such a body, 
on the advantages of a sliding scale, as compared 
witli a fixed duty ; but, as the British Parliament is 
not yet superseded in its high functions as the su- 
preme authority of the state, and the legitimate 
organ of public opinion, it may be well to consider 
for a moment, this branch of the subject. 

The sliding scale must be admitted to be an ano- 
maly in our fiscal system that can only be defended 
by the peculiar object and policy of the Corn Laws, 
which were framed expressly to exclude foreign 
grain when our markets were adequately supplied 
at home, and to admit it at a nominal duty when 
required to supply the deficiency. Of course, I am 
now addressing myself to those who admit the prin- 
ciple of protection- 

The sliding scale, even as amended last session, 
may be objectionable ; but it is calculated to sup- 
port the British corn grower from such a depression 
in prices as might be the effect of unrestricted im- 
portation in seasons of general abundance ; and, on 

D 
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the other hand, to prevent the injurious conse- 
quences resulting from a deficient harvest at home, 
unaccompanied by the admission, at a nominal duty, 
of supplies from abroad. 

If the British agriculturist was in a better position 
to compete with the foreigner, so that a duty of 
2s. Gd. were a sufficient protection, there can be no 
doubt that a fixed duty would be preferable both 
to the farmer and the merchant; but it is tardily 
admitted that the duty of 85. proposed by the late 
Government could not be maintained in a time of 
scarcity ; therefore the uncertainty would still con- 
tinue, whilst the sudden transition, by the removal 
or reimposition of an 8^. duty, would be a fruitful 
source of loss and complaint, besides that it would 
cast upon the executive a serious responsibility. 

On this point, too, I am fortified by the authority 
of Mr. Huskisson, who on the 22d April, 1828, said 
— “ An honourable gentleman had spoken in favour 
“ of a fixed duty. Abstractedly that might look well 
“ enough ; but when they regarded the circum- 
“ stances of the country and the wants of the 
“ people, they would see the impossibility of adopt- 
“ ing such a principle. If a high protecting duty 
“ were imposed, then, in a period of scarcity, the 
" poor would be exposed to sufferings and miseries, 
“ the infliction of which no claims for protection on 
“ the part of the home corn growers could ever jus- 
“ tify. For the advantages, then, which the grower 
“ foregoes when corn is high, by the admission of 
“ foreign grain he receives compensation by the im- 
“ position of a higher rate of duties when corn is at 
“ a low price. He receives, in fact, only that re- 
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“ muneration to which he is justly entitled. When 
‘‘ legislating upon this subject, they were bound to 
“ look to the different and varying circumstances of 
‘‘ the country, and to the wants and necessities of its 
‘‘ inhabitants. A pennayient fixed duty was, therefore, 
“ out of the question'^ 

On the whole, I have not the slightest doubt that 
the Bill of last Session was a great improvement on 
the plan of the late Government ; and, before any 
fuither essential change is made on a question of 
such vital importance, 1 trust the Legislature will 
take time to test its efficacy by longer experience ; 
and, at all events, when it is pressed upon their con- 
sideration, that its whole bearings will be looked at 
with calmness and deliberation, unawed by clamour, 
and uninfluenced by prejudice or selfish interests. 


D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POOR LAWS. 


“The condition of the labourer is hard in the stationary, and miserable 
“in the declining state. The progressive state is, in reality, the cheerful 
“ and the hearty state to all the difierent orders of society.'’ 

Adam Smith. 


I ENTER upon this subject with great reluctance, 
from an anxiety to avoid all unnecessary topics of 
angry feeling or irritation ; but it is inseparable from 
the actual state and condition of the pcojde, and its 
consideration indispensable in an enquiry of this 
nature. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may t>c as to 
the abstract merits of the New Poor Law, I cannot 
hesitate in declaring that it was an ill-timed and 
injudicious experiment on the patience and forbear- 
ance of the people at a period of great difficulty and 
distress. 

I say this with the more regret, knowing the great 
names and high authorities arrayed in its support. I 
well remember that the bill was introduced with the 
ostensible view of promoting the independence and 
elevating the moral character of the labouring 
classes; but, looking at the wonderful unanimity 
which prevailed on the subject amongst the different 
parties in the Legislature, I believe that its chief 
recommendation was its supposed tendency to lessen 
the burden of the poor rates, which had seriously 
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increased, owing to the pressure of the times, and the 
mal-administration of the Old Poor Law. 

This was undoubtedly a legitimate, but subordi- 
nate object. The measure has now been in opera- 
tion eight years, and 1 ask any fair or reasonable 
man if it has not disappointed the hopes of the rich, 
and exasperated the feelings of the poor ; if it has 
raised the character or promoted the independence 
of the working classes; if it has increased their 
wages or added to their comforts, and if it has had 
the effect of lessening the evils of bastardy, and the 
crime of infanticide ? In short, whether it has not 
signally failed to accomplish every object contem- 
plated by its authors ? 

When this bill was introduced, it must have been 
obvious to the most superficial observer of passing 
events, that such was the pressure on the labouring 
classes, that some decided measure of relief was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The abuses of the old law were the consequences, 
not the causes of distress ; but the Legislature, in 
its wisdom, thought it expedient to jiass a more 
stringent measure, which consigned age and infancy, 
poverty and crime, to a common workhouse, where 
the best feelings and ties of nature were disregarded, 
and from whofee walls the sympathy of friends, and 
the superintending care of their natural guardians 
and protectors, were effectually excluded. 

It soon became evident that this bill could not be 
successfully opposed. The prejudices against the 
old system were so strong, that men were blind to 
the vices and defects of the new measure. In vaiil 
was it urged by the small minority who, consci- 





entiously and consistently opposed it in every stage, 
that it was inadequate to its proposed object, unjust 
in principle, harsh in its provisions, and that, in its 
operation, it would aggravate and not relieve the 
distress of the people. 

Instead of such a bill of pains and penalties, 
measures should have been adopted to lighten the 
pressure upon the rates by improving the condition 
of the people, and steps taken, concurrently to 
amend the gross abuses in the administration of the 
Old Poor Law. 

So strong was the conviction on my mind of the 
impolicy and injustice of this bill, that, on the mo- 
tion for going into committee, I placed the following 
resolution on the journals of the House rather as a 
solemn warning and protest against the measure, 
than in the hope of its being carried. 

On the 14th May, 1834, Resolved,— “ That the 
“ Report of the Poor Law Commissioners affords 
“.conclusive evidence of the deplorable condition 
“ of a large portion of the working population, 
“ highly detrimental to the interests of all classes 
“ of the community, and especially injurious to the 
“ honest, well disposed and industrious poor. 

“ That in order to supply an effectual remedy to 
“ long standing and complicated evils so deeply 
“ affecting the well being of society ; it is the 
“ bounden duty of a just and enlightened legisla- 
“ ture, when proposing to enact new laws with 
“ extraordinary powers for the suppression of idle- 
“ ness and vice, cautiously and deliberately to look 
“ into the causes which have operated or contributed 
“ to produce a state of widely spread pauperism, 



“ demoralization, and crime, alien to the habits and 
“ feelings of a nation, otherwise in a state of im- 
“ exampled wealth and improvement, and blessed 
“ by Divine Providence with the greatest abund- 
“ ance.” 

“ That this House, therefore, will, by all possible 
“ means endeavour to improve the moral and social 
“ condition of the labouring poor, by the promotion 
“ of beneficial employment, the encouragement of 
“ industry, and the removal of those burdens which 
“ press upon the productive classes with peculiar 
“ severity, in order to restore that harmony, good- 
“ will and respect for the constituted authorities, 
“ which alone can render the nation prosperous and 
“ happy.” 

Eleven members voted for this resolution, and one 
hundred and thirty-four for going into committee. 
Lord Althorp merely objecting that it consisted of 
mere truisms ; notwithstanding which it was deemed 
inexpedient, for obvious reasons, to give them the 
sanction of the House of Commons. 

All that could be done, during the future progress 
of the Bill, was to modify in committee some of its 
harsh and most objectionable provisions, in which I 
lent my feeble aid; and on the 27 th of June my 
opposition to the measure was declared in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“ I know that in pronouncing this strong and de- 
“ cided opinion, I may expose myself to the charge 
“ of oflferiug a vexatious opposition ; but I do so, 
“ because I have a rooted objection to the measure. 
“ I consider that we ought, either contemporane- 
“ ously with, or previously to the introduction of 
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this Bill, to have adopted some measure to im- 
“ prove the condition of the poor. If we had done 
*' so, perhaps we might have adopted some similar 
“ measure ; but when you proceed with this coer- 
“ cion Bill, I fear you will find that you are begin- 
“ ning at the wrong end, and that this will be 
“ another addition to the immense list of failures we 
“ have already experienced. Like my noble friend 
“ who preceded me, I shall maintain my consis- 

tency by voting throughout the progress of this 
“ measure for every clause which may in any de- 
“ gree ameliorate its harsh and rigorous features.” 
And on the third reading I considered it my duty to 
protest against the final passing of the bill, in the 
following terms : — 

“ I feel it a duty which I owe, not only to my 
“ constituents, but to the country at large, to ex- 
“ press my opinion in the last stage of this measure, 
“ and to make a few observations in explanation of 
“ my reasons for opposing this bill. 

“ I would beg to ask of honourable gentlemen, 
“ who are favourable to the measure, whether they 
“ have heard from myself, or any honourable mem- 
“ bers who think with me, any expression of appro- 
“ val of the present administration of the Poor Law. 
" We admit that the increased pauperism of the 
“ country is to be attributed in a great degree to the 
“ mal-administration of the Poor Law, coupled with 
“ many peculiar circumstances which atfect the 
“ lower orders of the community ; but we deny that 
“ the powers proposed to be given to the Commis- 
" sioners will remedy the €vils complained of. 

“ The bill proceeds on this principle, that every 
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“ man, whatever may be the cause of his poverty, 
“ or the circumstances under which he finds himself 
“ unable to support his family by honest industry, 
“ has no alternative but the workhouse. The Noble 
“ Lord will say that, in cases of emergency, the 
“ Commissioners have the power to afford out-door 
“ relief ; but this provision was not contained in the 
“ bill as it originally stood. This shews the princi- 
“ pies on which the Commissioners have proceeded ; 
“ and had we been disposed to adopt their sugges- 
“ tion, they would have left to the poor man no 
“ alternative but the workhouse or starvation. That 
“ was to be the portion of all those persons who 
” could not obtain a living by means of their labour. 

“ If you introduce a general system of pauperism 
“ throughout the country you will aggravate instead 
“ of removing the present evils. Does it follow 
“ that because the existing system is bad, that 
“ therefore the present bill must be good ? No such 
“ thing! We may all of us admit the evils of the 
“ present system, but honestly disagree as to the 
“ remedy. Even the Commissioners themselves 
“ state, ‘ We entertain no hope that the complicated 
“ ‘ evils with which we have to contend will be 
“ ‘ eradicated by the measure that we now propose.’ 
— “ One of my objects in proposing the resolution, 
“ which I submitted to the House on a former occa- 
“ sion, was to consider how far the evils of the poorer 
“ classes arose out of the inequality of taxation, and 
“ the state of the Corn Laws, or other circum- 
“ stances affecting the interests of the labouring poor. 

“ I am not more anxious than others to contribute 
“ to poor rates ; but with all the evils of the present 
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“ system, I would much rather pay my quota than 
“ seek to be relieved by such a bill as this.” 

“ It may be very well to talk of bringing back 
“ the Poor Laws to what they were in the time of 
“ Elizabeth ; but can you bring back the condition 
“ of the country to what it was at that period ? We 
“ had no debt then — we had no machinery. I will 
“ not now go into that question ; but I do not believe 
“ that machinery benefits the lower classes, in the 
“ same proportion as it benefits the higher ranks of 
“ society. The wealthy classes can now do much 
“ better without the assistance of the labourers than 
“ they could formerly. The establishment of a 
“ central board, in lieu of a dispensation of the 
“ poor rates by the overseers, may in some instances 
“ diminish the amount; but it will be productive of 
“ great hardships! ” 

“ This bill takes away from the poor man the 
“ only consolation which he has in his poverty ; it 
“ isolates him from his wealthy neighbours, and, at 
" the same time, tells them that they have no longer 
“ any need to trouble themselves about the condi- 
“ tion of the ' poor, that the Legislature has trans- 
“ ferred their duties to paid commissioners, who 
“ have no knowledge of the circumstances of any 
“ one parish, and who are tied down by certain 
“ rules of their own making. 

“ I entertain the most serious objections to this 
" bill, and I am satisfied that ere many months shall 
“ have elapsed, the Legislature will be called on 
“ wholly to repeal it, or to make such alterations as 
“ will render it acceptable to the great body of the 
“ people,” 
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Notwithstanding ray condemnation of this mea- 
sure, I have never presumed to impugn the motives 
of its supporters, nor hesitated to render justice to 
its authors, who evinced no ordinary courage in 
grappling with a question which they well knew 
was unpopular with many of their friends, and 
would be looked upon with great jealousy by the 
poorer classes. Neither can 1 join those who endea- 
vour to cast the responsibility and unpopularity of 
the measure exclusively on the late Administration, 
as it is notorious that the present Government, and 
many of its adherents are amongst the most strenu- 
ous supporters of the New Poor Law. 

It was, however, a task beyond the reach of 
human sagacity to devise any system of Poor Law 
to provide against the permanent want of employ- 
ment, and consequent destitution of large masses of 
the people ; or to frame a measure equally appli- 
cable to the varying condition of the labourers and 
operatives in the rural and manufacturing districts of 
the country; in fact, the great mistake was in not 
striking at the root of the evil, by the adoption of 
vigorous and effective measures of relief, in which 
case the humane provisions of the Act of Elizabeth, 
modified to meet the altered state of society, might 
have been continued under a better system of 
management. 

I believe many supporters of the New Poor Law 
are now convinced that it must be extensively modi- 
fied, if not repealed ; and I am persuaded that the 
present Government will act wisely in submitting 
the whole question to the reconsideration of the 
Legislature, in order that a law may be framed 
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better suited to the existing condition of the country, 
and less repugnant to the feelings of the people; 
such a measure as may recognize and secure the 
just claims of indigence and poverty, and the equit- 
able rights of property, and, at the same time, 
reconcile the interests and feelings of the rich and 
poor. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TAXATION. 


With regard to bis own imputed squeatnisbness about the property tax, 
he should merely say, that it had been his object only to point out how the 
“mode of levying .such a tax, in these times, ought to differ from thatintro- 
“ duced at the period of the war. lie had merely expressed a doubt whether 
“ the community would ever right itself without receiving some greater relief 
“ than could possibly be administered by a direct repeal of taxation.’' 

Mr. Huskisson. 


I HAVE always considered the weight of taxation, 
and the severity of its pressure on the most helpless 
and feeble class of the community, to be one of the 
master grievances of the poor, and a chief cause of 
their increasing distress. 

Under this impression, as early as the year 1833, 
I submitted to the House of Commons a motion for 
“ a commutation of the taxes,” which was success- 
fully resisted, and on the 30th April following I 
again renewed the subject in these terms, as reported 
in Hansard : — 

“ During eighteen years of peace various devices 
“ had been tried with the view to relieve, first one 
“ class of the people and then another, and he 
“ wished to know whether, at this period, the 
“ people were still to be dragged through other 
“ years of difficulty and experiments before a pro- 
“ perty tax was imposed ; for it seemed to . that tax 
“ we must come at last, since the very words of the 
“ noble Lord (Althorp) only went to say, that it 
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“ could not be adopted at present. He did not 
“ wish to press the House or the country into the 
“ adoption of such a measure, except so far as it 
“ seemed to him most likely to relieve the burdens 
“ of the people. As soon as there was any reason- 
“ able hope of an amelioration in the condition of 
“ the people, he should be willing to forego the pro- 
“ position ; but, till that was the case, he should 
“ certainly support it; and he believed that the causes 
“ which affected the prosperity/ of the people arc rather 
“ likelp to continue than abate." 

These predictions have been too faithfully veri- 
fied. Our difficulties have not only continued, but 
have fearfully increased under an oppressive system 
of indirect taxation ; and after an ineffectual at- 
tempt, by the late Finance Minister, to bolster it up 
by the addition of 5 per cent, on the customs duties, 
it has fairly broken down, and his successor has 
been compelled to resort to an income tax to supply 
a serious deficiency in the Exchequer. 

Sir Robert Peel, in a previous debate, had de- 
clared — “ That nothing but a case of necessity eould 
“justify Parliament in subjecting the people of this 
“ country, in time of peace, to the inquisitorial pro- 
“ cess which must be resorted to in order to render 
“ that impost productive ; and, to have recourse to 
“ such a machinery for the purpose of raising two 
“ or three per cent, would be most unwise. Such a 
“ tax was a great resource in time of necessity, and, 
“ therefore, he was unwilling, by establishing the 
“ offensive inquisition with which it must be accom- 
“ panied, to create such an odium against it as might 
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“ render it almost impossible to resort to it in time of 
“ extreme necessity.” 

This quotation is not offered in proof of inconsis- 
tency on the part of the right honourable baronet. 
The “time of necessity” to which he referred had 
occurred before his accession to office, and he is 
entitled to unqualified praise for taking a bold and 
manly course to meet such an emergency. 

In saying this, it must be understood that I merely 
intend to express my approval of the principle of an 
income or property tax, without entering into any of 
the details of the late measure, or attempting to 
justify the conduct of all those employed to carry it 
into effect. 

My object is to show the great repugnance felt to 
the imposition of a property tax, which it had been 
long evident to me, was the best, if not the only 
course, by which a prompt and effectual remedy 
might be applied. 

In proposing a commutation of the taxes, I have 
never pretended that this or any other single mea- 
sure could entirely remove evils of such long stand- 
ing and inveteracy. It would, however, greatly 
mitigate the sufferings of the people, and, in its 
effects, I believe the wealthy classes would be more 
than compensated by the additional security and 
enjoyment of their property. Neither am I insensi- 
ble to the almost insuperable difficulty which pre- 
judice and selfishness *interpose in carrying into 
effect any extensive scheme of commutation. 

The country must be convinced of the expediency 
or necessity of such a course, before any minister 
could propose it to Parliament with a fair chance of 
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success, and the reason of my perseverance in bring- 
ing the subject before the House of Commons was, 
that no less objectionable course was proposed. 

Although no one will venture to deny that taxing 
the necessaries of life to such an extent is cruel and 
unjust ; it is, nevertheless, stoutly defended on the 
plea that it is impossible to levy a property or in- 
come tax that would operate with perfect equality : 
and, also, that such a tax is vexatious and inquisi- 
torial. These specious and plausible objections find a 
ready acceptance with men, who, in reality, prefer 
that the taxes should be paid by any body rather 
than themselves. 

To such objectors I would answer, that a mon- 
strous and oppressive inequality already exists, and 
that a fair and equitable tax on property would 
lessen that inequality, and thereby lighten the pres- 
sure of taxation, with the further advantage of sim- 
plification and economy in the cost of collection. 
Is it then to be seriously contended, when millions 
are pining in want and misery, that the objections of 
the selfish or the scruples of the fastidious, are to be 
nicely weighed against the tears and sufferings of 
the naked and hungry ? The poor consumer is not 
consulted as to his willingness or ability to pay the 
taxes, which are so ingeniously mixed up with the 
necessaries of life, that he cannot satisfy the wants 
of his family w'ithout contributing to the demands of 
the exchequer, and thus hf is unconsciously made 
the tax gatherer of the state. 

Seeing little chance of relief or improvement, I 
made a last efifort, on the 24th March, 1836, by 
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moving the following resolutions to record my opi- 
nions on the journal of the House of Commons : — 

1. “That the public income is raised by taxes 
“ imposed during the exigencies of war, or under 
“ circumstances so inapplicable to the present state 
“ of the country, that a revision of our financial sys- 
“ tem would be highly beneficial to the nation at 
“ large. 

2. “ That the revenue is chiefly levied on articles 
“ of necessary consumption, by which the burdens 
“ of the people were enormously increased, and 
“ their comforts diminished, without any corres- 
“ pending benefit to the state ; the trader and retail 
“ dealer being obliged to charge a profit on*the duty 
“ and the prime cost. 

3. “ That the excise laws and regulations inter- 
“ fere most injuriously and oppressively with various 
“ branches of trade and manufactures, with the em- 
“ ployment of labour and capital at home, and with 
“ the freedom and extension of commerce, and that 
“ they greatly raise the cost of subsistence to the 
“ labouring classes of the community. 

4. “ That the unequal pressure of taxation is in- 
“ creased by the levy of an uniform duty of customs, 
“ without reference to the value of various articles of 
“ the same denomination. 

5. “ That the stamp, legacy, and probate duties 
“ are most unjust and partial in their operation on 
“ transfers, obligations, securities and other instru- 
“ ments of small value, compared with those of 
“ larger amount ; and that a considerable portion of 
“ the wealth of the nation is altogether exempt from 
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“ the legacy and probate duties charged upon other 
“ descriptions of property. 

6. “ That, by so impolitic and complicated a state 
“ of finance, the cost of collecting the public revenue 
“ is greatly enhanced and the burdens of the people 
“ further augmented. 

7. “ That the return to a gold standard in 1819, 
“ followed by the suppression of small notes in 
“ England and ‘Wales, has materially changed the 
“ relative condition of the productive classes and of 
“ those who possess the wealth and capital of the 
“ nation. 

8. “ That for these reasons it is the bounden duty 
“ of this»House, not only to repeal and reduce tax- 
“ ation to as great an extent as may be compatible 
“ with the maintenance of the national credit and 
“ the necessary demands of the public service ; but 
“ also closely to investigate the whole state of our 
“ finance, with the view to such judicious alterations 
" as may relieve the labour and industry of the 
“ country, and comprehend within the range of 
“ contribution to the public service, all property 
“ protected by the state, without distinction or ex- 
“ ception, so that the pressure of taxation may be 
“ lightened by a more just and equal distribution of 
“ the public burthens amongst all classes of his Ma- 
“ jesty’s subjects.” 

A single glance at the customs and excise laws, 
the stamp act and the legacy and probate duties, is 
sufficient to show the glaring partiality of these im- 
posts. The taxes on tea and sugar, besides being 
greatly disproportionate to the cost of these necessary 
articles, are so levied, that the coarsest and cheapest 
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qualities pay the same duties as the finest and most 
costly. The stamp acts present a similar anomaly, 
and the legacy and probate duties are still more 
partial and unjust ; in fact, the same vicious princi- 
ple runs through the whole of our financial system, 
which appears to have been framed to meet the 
exigencies of the moment, with no other object than 
to raise money with as little trouble and difficulty as 
possible. 

Adam Smith has laid down the only just and 
humane principle for the guidance of statesmen on 
this subject, in the following words : — 

“The subjects of every state ought to contribute 
“ towards the support of the Government as nearly 
“ as possible, in proportion to their respective abili- 
“ ties ; that is, in proportion to the revenue which 
“ they respectively enjoy under the protection of the 
“ state adding that, “ in the observance or neglect 
“ of this maxim, consists what is called the 
“ equality or inequality of taxation.” 

It would be difficult to estimate the immense loss 
and injury to the nation by our total neglect of this 
simple rule. The strong prejudice against direct 
taxation has forced upon successive Governments the 
adoption of an odious and oppressive excise, and the 
imposition of high duties on articles of necessary con- 
sumption, which, upon every principle of justice and 
sound policy should have been taxed as lightly as 
possible, if not wholly exempted. 

It is evident, from the language of the prime 
minister last session, that the income tax was only 
resorted to because experience had shown that the 
taxes on consumption had been pushed to their 
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utmost limit, and had ceased to be productive ;* and 
yet, before it has fairly come into operation, a cry is 
attempted to be got up for its repeal. 

Mr. Iluskisson had very early foreseen our growing 
difficulties, and entertained great doubts of over- 
coming them without some such change as I have re- 
commended. On a motion of Mr. Davenport’s on the 
distress of the country, in 1830, Mr. II. said : — 

“ When I am addressing you upon a subject of 
“ such deep importance, I feel myself bound, by a 
“ sense of public duty, be the consequence to 
“ myself personally what it may, to state a strong 
“ doubt (I wish to put it no higher), whether we 
“ shall afford adequate relief without removing a 
“ larger amount of the taxes which press directly 
“ upon income arising from capital engaged inindus- 
“'try, and upon the income of labour, to which that 
“ capital gives employment ; transferring, as far as 
“ may be indispensable, the burden upon all that 
“ class of income which arises from capital not so 
“ employed.” 

To form a just estimate of the force of this language, 
it must be recollected that Mr. Iluskisson had been 
a member of the Government, and that bespoke under 
the conviction that he might again be charged with 
the responsibility of office. 

It may be said that the remarks of Mr. Iluskisson 
apply rather to a tax on property than to an income 
lax ; but to levy a tax on all realized property and 

• I cannot consent to any proposal for increasing taxation on the great 
“ articles of consumption by the labouring classes of society. I say, more- 
‘‘ over, I can give you conclusive proofs that you have ariived at the limits 
‘ of taxation on articles of consumption.'’ 
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exempt income derived from professions, trade, or 
other casual sources altogether, would be a still 
greater hardship and injustice than the present 
income tax. 

A professional man, or merchant with 10,000/. 
or 15,000/. a-year, can much better afford to contri- 
bute to the support of the state, than another who 
may be possessed of 150/. a-year derived from real 
properly, and yet a property tax would apply to the 
latter, and exempt the former : any attempt to make 
a distinction on account of the source from which 
income is derived, or to levy a graduated lax would 
be attended with still greater difficulty. 

Whihst the country was prosperous and continued 
to enjoy the benefits of an extensive and profitable 
foreign trade, the labourers and operatives were 
enabled, by full employment and sufficient wages, to 
provide the necessaries of life for their families and 
sustain the public revenue — but this is no longer the 
case : and, unless we can open a new field of lucra- 
tive commerce with the East, and extend our com- 
mercial relations with other countries, I see no 
prospect that the income tax will be repealed : on 
the contrary, it is more likely to be increased now 
the machinery is established ; and if this was done 
simultaneously with, a repeal of the assessed taxes 
and the duties on the chief articles of subsistence, 
1 believe that it would be attended with great bene- 
fit to the community at large. 

It is true that, since the war, taxation has been 
reduced to a considerable extent, and that the selec- 
tion *for reduction has in many instances been judi- 
cious : but the existing burdens press with greater 
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severity on the failing resources of the industrious 
classes than at any former period : — witness, dimi- 
nished wages, increasing toil, the substitution of 
infant for adult-labour, and the employment of fe- 
males in the most degrading and debasing occupations. 
It, therefore, appears to me impossible that taxation 
on the necessaries of life and the corn laws, can 
co-exist much longer : indeed, there is little doubt 
that the reluctance of the wealthy classes to submit 
to any direct tax on property, has greatly contributed 
to the demand for a repeal of the corn laws ; in the 
mean time, the increasing pressure on the people is 
drying up the sources of national wealth and re-act- 
ing on those who persist in maintaining an unjust 
and impolitic financial system. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The linal view of all rational politics is to produce the greatest quantity 
of happiness in a given tract of country. The liches, strength, and glory 
nations : the topics which history celebrates, and which alone almost 
“ engage the praises, and possess the admiration of mankind, have no value 
“ further than as they contribute to this end. When they interfere with it, 
“ they are evils ; and not the less real for the splendour that surrounds them/^ 

Paley. 


It will be observed, that in considering the present 
state of the country, I have studiously avoided 
party names and distinctions ; a subject of so much 
gravity and importance requiring the most calm and 
deliberate investigation and an abstinence from 
every topic likely to produce anger or irritation. 
Having, in this spirit, pointed out, in the preceding 
chapters, as they appear to me, some of the faults 
and mistakes of government and legislation ; their 
baneful effects on the condition of the people and 
the fallacy of depending too much on the commer- 
cial policy of foreign states, I would willingly leave 
to other and abler hands to suggest the means by 
which our present embarrassments might be lessened 
or overcome. 

This is a task of much greater difficulty than to 
detect the errors and imperfections of the past ; but 
it will be expected, that in treating on this subject, 
I should not be altogether unprepared to offer some 
hints for future improvement. 
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The first step towards amendment is to make our- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the causes which 
have led to the present state and condition of the 
country, and, secondly, to determine by all the means 
in our power to apply such remedies as may be 
within the reach of human foresight and wisdom. 

We must not flatter ourselves that long-existing 
and deeply-seated evils can be cured by palliatives 
or temporary expedients ; nor even that effectual 
relief to the suffering people can be afforded, without 
large sacrifices on the part of the wealthy classes ; 
indeed, I should altogether despair of much good 
being effected, if I did not believe that the Govern- 
ment is deeply impressed with the conviction that 
steps must be taken suitable to the exigency of the 
occasion, and, also, that the Prime Minister has the 
courage and firmness to carry out such measures as 
may be deemed necessary to accomplish this- object. 

The case is pressing, and the time propitious. 
Late events have broken up the old combinations of 
party, and the strength of the present ministry con- 
sists in the impossibility of forming out of its scat- 
tered fragments the elements of a new combination 
sufficiently powerful to obstruct the Government. 

It is also to be hoped, that, at length the leading 
men of all parties, looking at the magnitude of our 
present difficulties, see the necessity of a truce to 
the unseemly conflicts which have, heretofore, in- 
capacitated the Legislature for the beneficial dis- 
charge of its high functions, and greatly lowered its 
character and authority in the estimation of the 
public. 

Let the people witness an administration zealously 
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occupied in promoting the true interests of the 
empire, and the welfare of the community at large, 
seconded in this laudable object by their representa- 
tives in Parliament, and we may at least hope that 
this great nation will soon reap the inestimable bene- 
fits of domestic peace, confidence and prosperity. 
In contemplating our actual condition, let us not 
forget that the resources of the British empire are 
inexhaustible ; they require only to be wisely applied 
and rightly directed. The whole course of our fu- 
ture legislation should have for its object to improve 
the social and physical condition of those who con- 
stitute the main strength and wealth of the country. 

In the science of government specious theories, 
alike inapplicable to the artificial state of society 
and to the settled policy of foreign nations, must no 
longer be preferred to the lessons of wisdom and 
past ex.pcrience, and advantage must be taken of 
every circumstance to extend and consolidate the 
national interests. 

It will not be supposed that I am indifferent to 
the distress of the operative manufacturers, or 
insensible of the great importance of our foreign 
trade: but it seems doubtful if, in future, we can 
reasonably expect a profitable return for the im- 
mense capital, or full employment and remunera- 
ting wages for the vast population which have 
sprung up in our manufacturing districts in more 
prosperous times. It appears to me, therefore, 
that our chief dependance — the sheet anchor of the 
nation’s hopes — is in our own resources, of which 
we cannot be deprived, by the jealousy or hostility 
of other nations, but which may be thrown away by 
a blind adherence to a mistaken policy. 
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It will be seen by the preceding chapters, that I 
consider there is much to be corrected in our com- 
mercial policy, and that I entertain great doubts of 
the advantages so confidently predicted from a 
further change in the Corn Laws ; and serious appre- 
hensions that their total repeal would greatly in- 
crease the difficulties of the country. 

I am also fully convinced, that until the present 
Poor Law has undergone considerable modifications, 
or a new law shall be enacted better adapted to the 
altered state of society, no reasonable hope can be 
entertained that the condition of the people will be 
improved, or the causes of dissatisfaction removed. 

It has long been my decided opinion, tliat, in any 
comprehensive plan of relief, a commutation of the 
taxes is indispensably necessary for the reasons al- 
ready stated ; and although I am sensible that there 
are great difficulties in carrying such a measure, I 
believe these would speedily vanish were the Go- 
vernment and the Legislature convinced of its justice 
and expediency. 

I have always considered that emigration on an 
extensive scale, under the direction and controul of 
the State, would be a powerful means of relief to 
our growing population. The abundance of capital 
and labour at home, and the want of both in the 
colonies, clearly indicate this as a principal source 
from which a great measure of improvement might 
be expected. 

Emigration has, hitherto, been left to take such 
direction as suited the imperfect views of those who, 
in seeking to improve their condition abroad, were 
ignorant of the relative advantages of the different 
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localities to which their attention was directed. The 
consequence has been that hundreds of thousands 
have gone to the United States, or to other foreign 
countries, who might have found superior advantages 
in Canada or British North America, where they 
would have continued loyal and faithful subjects of 
the crown, improving the resources of the kingdom, 
and constituting a valuable class of customers to our 
manufacturers at home. 

Had the attention of Government been directed to 
this important subject soon after the general peace, 
when it became evident that our population was 
rapidly increasing beyond the means of employment, 

I see no reason why Canada should not have been 
densely peopled and have made the same progress in 
wealth and prosperity as the United States, where 
so large an amount of British capital has been ex- 
pended. Even now, it is not too late to adopt a 
course of policy so palpably advantageous to both 
the mother country and the colonies. 

By the co-operation of the home govertiment and 
the colonial authorities, arrangements might be made 
to transport and settle thousands of British subjects 
every year, who are unemployed and burdensome at 
home. In the colonies they would find abundance 
of fertile land and a wide field for their labour, and 
this might be effected with little expense to the 
State. 

When we consider the millions which have been 
squandered on foreign objects, for which the coun- 
try has neither received gratitude, nor return, a 
moderate grant for such an object might surely be 
defended, on the broad principle of public advan- 
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tage ; and when its beneficial results were clearly 
demonstrated, it would be cheerfully and readily 
continued. 

It may also be worthy the consideration of Go- 
vernment, whether advantages might not reasonably 
be looked for, from the appointment of committees, 
composed of the most eminent and competent mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, to consider the 
important question of the currency, limiting the 
enquiry to the expediency of making silver a legal 
tender, conjointly with gold, at its present standard 
value, and to the issue of small notes in all parts 
of the United Kingdom under proper limitations 
and securities. 

The investigation instituted by the House of Com- 
mons into the banks of issue, and the joint-stock 
banks should no longer be permitted to linger for an 
indefinite period. The numerous establishments 
already in existence, and the large amount of capital 
embarked in them, together with the important 
bearing of the subject on all the great interests of 
the country, make it necessary that these institutions 
should be placed by Parliament on such a footing as 
to define the liabilities, and secure the rights of the 
proprietors, and at the same time provide for the 
wants and safety of the public. 

Added to all these, should be our perseverance in 
the wise and humane policy lately adopted for im- 
proving the health and ratibnal enjoyments of the 
population in our densely-peopled manufacturing 
towns and cities ; and lastly, the establishment of a 
system of public education, based on sound religious 
principles and useful knowledge. 
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Whilst the Government is occupied in these and 
other measures of public utility, the wealthy classes 
must not forget that property has its duties, as 
well as rights.” By an imperfect observance of the 
Ibrmer, and a too rigid enforcement of the latter, it 
is to be feared that the neglect of individuals has 
greatly added to the faults of Government ; and that 
to both may justly be attributed the evils complained 
of. We must no longer consider the poor merely as 
instruments for the acquisition of wealth in which 
they have little or no participation ; the mass of the 
people being excluded from political privileges, 
have a stronger claim on the justice and sympathy 
of those who possess the whole power and influence 
of the Government. 

As the poor depend so much on the kind con- 
sideration of the rich, and are so much at their 
mercy ; and as they are the producers of the luxu- 
ries, comforts, and necessaries of life; it is just that 
they should be secured in a sufficiency for their 
daily want : and if a better motive were wanting to 
stimulate us in the performance of our duty, we may 
be assured that their interests can never be per- 
manently dissociated from those of the wealthy 
classes. For what are all our boasted distinctions, 
the splendour of the throne, the glorious achieve- 
ments of our arms, the pride of conquest, the spread 
of knowledge, or the acquisition of wealth, if the 
blessings which a bountiful Providence has plenti- 
fully showered down on our highly-favoured country, 
are not made subservient to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people ? 

It is remarkable that, of late years, wealth has 
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accumulated in masses on the one hand, whilst on 
the other a fearful retrogression has taken place in 
the condition of the poor. This may not be entirely 
owing to our laws and institutions, though it is dif- 
ficult to attribute such an anomaly to ordinary or 
natural causes ; but, however this may be, it is cer- 
tain that it has occurred in opposition to generally 
received axioms, and that the evils consequent upon 
such a state of society can no longer be safely 
disregarded. 

We cannot remain stationary. If we do not ad- 
vance, we must recede. Parliament is now about 
to meet for the dispatch of business and I shall 
conclude in expressing an earnest hope, in the beau- 
tiful language of our Church Liturgy — that He, who 
ruleth over kings and people, in whose hands are the 
destinies of nations, may “ direct and prosper all 
their consultations to the advancement of Ijis glory, 
the good of his church, the safety, honour, and 
‘‘ welfare of our sovereign and her dominions ; that 
all things may be so ordered and settled by their 
** endeavours upon the best and surest foundation, 

"" that peace and happiness, truth and justice, re- 
ligion and piety, may be established among us for 
“ all generations.” 
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SIX HOSTILE TARIFFS WITHIN TEN MONTHS. 

(From the Leeds Mercury.) 

At no period of our history, except during the ascendancy of 
Napoleon, has such an alarming succession of blows been struck by 
foreign Governments at the commercial prosperity of England, as 
since the entrance of Sir Robert Peel upon office. We do not say 
that it has been owing to the inattention of our own Government, 
though in another article we show that Ministers are very ill supplied 
with commercial intelligence by their agents ; but we state the sim- 
ple fact, that within the last ten months, no less than six hostile 
tariffs have been published by other countries; and it is possible 
that the year may not conclude without adding a seventh. We 
state these facts for no party purpose whatever ; but with a view 
of calling the serious attention of Government, of Parliament, and 
of the country to the events themselves, and to the considerations 
they suggest as to the future commercial policy of England. 

First, we shall enumerate the hostile tariffs that have been passed, 
with their respective dates, and add the briefest possible explanation 
of their bearing on English commerce. 

1. The Russian tariff, issued in November, 1841, by which the 
duty on worsted or woollen goods, and mixed worsted and cotton, 
was raised from one silver rouble per lb. to one silver rouble and 
75 copecks (that is, from 3s. (^d. to 6s. 2d. per lb., English) : the 
new duty is from 200 to 300 per cent., ad valorem : printed goods 
are prohibited. The King of Prussia, during his late visit to St. 
Petersburg, induced the Emperor to issue a more favourable ukase 
for the products of Prussia. 

2. The Portuguese tariff, bearing date the 12th December, 1841 ; 
by which the duties on English woollens were raised from 360 reis 
per lb. to 600. The latter is equal to an ad valorem duty of 45 
per cent, on the average qualities of cloth sent to Portugal. Before 
1837 (in which year the tariff was raised) the duties were only 
about 10 percent., ad valorem (though nominally 15 per cent.) 
A favourable tariff' is now in course of negotiation. 

3. The French tariff, bearing date the 26th June, 1842; by 
which the duties on English linen yarns and linens were doubled, 
and made almost entirely prohibitory ; this being by far our largest 
branch of export to France. 

4. The Belgian tariff, issued in July, 1842 ; by which the duty 
on English linens and linen yarns was raised to the same prohibitory 
rate as the French duty, in obedience to the dictation of France, 
and with a view of preventing the smuggling of English linens and 
yarns into that country through Belgium. 

5. The United States tariff, bearing date August, 1842 ; by 
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wliicli the duty on woollens was raised from 29 to 40 per cent., ad 
valorem ; on worsted goods, from 20 to 30 per cent ; and on cotton 
goods the duty was made nominally 30 per cent., but on some kinds 
of goods it is in reality from 100 to 200 per cent., ac? valorem; and 
on many kinds of cottons, woollens, and other goods, the duty will 
be prohibitory. 

6. The German League tarifi', passed September, 1842 ; by which 
the duty on one of the largest branches of our exports, namely, 
worsted goods, figured or printed, is raised from 30 dollars to 50 
dollars per cwt., so as to be, in many cases, prohibitory ; and by 
which the duty on quincaillerie, or hardware, is increased, probably, 
50 dollars per cwt. 

And it is not impossible that next month the Brazilian Tariff 
may be raised very greatly, the Brazilian Government having given 
notice to that effect ; but we hope this severe blow will be averted 
by the concessions which Mr. Ellis, the special Minister lately sent 
out to Brazil, is empowered to make on the sugar duties. 

Thus, within a few months, a great part of the civilized wo. Id 
has declared commercial war against us! — Russia, Portugal, 
France, Belgium, the United States, and the great German 
League, including Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and 
several smaller States ! And it is not certain that Brazil may not 
soon be added to the number. Such an unparalleled succession 
of untoward events is indeed menacing to our manufactures and 
foreign commerce, and demands the anxious attention of the 
Government. 

It is proper to observe on this remarkable series of hostile tariffs, 
that they bear no evidence of confederacy against us. The only 
exception is in regard to France and Belgium, where the feebler 
power obeys the orders of the stronger. Russia, France, Belgium, 
the United States, Germany, and even in some degree Portugal, 
having l)een influenced by a desire to protect tlieir own manufac- 
tures. The United States and Portugal have been additionally 
moved, by the hope of relieving their financial embarrassments, 
though the plan has certainly not succeeded in Portugal, and is 
not likely to succeed in America. Brazil acts in a spirit of reta- 
liation for the prohibitory duties imposed in this country on her 
sugars. 


Printed by Stewart End Murray, Old Bailey. 
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THE XATERE AND VROPEltTIES OE THE SUOAH CANE; 


With Practical Directions for the Improvement of its Culture, 
and the Manufacture of its Products. 


By GEORCE RICHARDSON PORTER, F.R.S., 
Author of the Tropical Agriculturist, <Src. 


In 1 Volume 8\o,, cloth. 

A IIlSTOPiY OF THF nwmi OF i’URTST, 

IN A COURSE OF LECTURES. 

By the Rkv. CHARLES MACKENZIE, A.M., 

Vicar of St. Helen's, ULshopsgale, and Head Master of ^)ueen Elizabeth's Grammar Scluxd, 
St. Ohne’s, Southv^ark. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS AND MALTA, 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND TURKEY ; 
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By JOHN DAW, M l)., F.R.S. 

In Two Volumes, Demy 8\o, 


THE MODERN HISTORY AND CONDITION OF EflYFT; 

IT8 CLIMATE, DISEASES, AND CAPABILITIES; 

Comprising the Proeeedings of Mahomnied Ali Pas<*ha, from 1829 to 1842, with Illustra- 
tions of Seri()ture Ilislorj, the Fullilmcnt of Prophecy, and the Progress of Civilization 
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By W. HOLT YATES, M.D., Ac. Ac. 
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FRIEND SHIP’S OFFERING, 
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A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE WOOLLEN TRADE 

I’roni lh(‘ enrlipst Records the present Period, comprising the Woollen and Worsled 
Manufactures, and the Natural and Commercial History of Sheep, with the various Breeds, 
and Modes of Management in diflercnl Countries. 

By JAMES BISCIIOFF, Esq. 

' In T>\o large Volumes, 8vo., Illustrated with Plates, Price XL 6s. cloth. 

“Mr. Bis(‘hnn‘’s vorlv >vill be found valuable to all persons interested in the subject.” 

AniKNyKlM. 

“ Mr. BischoIT has in Ihi'se volumes collected a vast mass of curious and valuable infor- 
inali<ui, a<'C(*ptah}c to readcus of varied tastes, even though quite unconnected with manu- 
factures ,ind trade. We recoiumend every reader to peruse attentively this meritorious 
eoiupd.itjon. — We finallv reeommtmd these volumes of Mr. BischolTs to the careful con- 
sideiation of all those interested in the subjects of winch they treat.” — T imks, May 30. 


A ('Oyfl'HKtlRNStVE HISTORY OF THE IRON TRADE, 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 

From the earliest Records to the pres<‘ni Time. With an Appimdix, containing Official 
Tahle.s, and other public Documents. 

By HARRY SClUVENOR, Esq., Rlacnavon. 

In One Volume Demy 8vo. Price las. cloth. 

“ Mr. Scrivenor’s History is written with elaborate researeh and anxious care, and goes 
into and exhausts the entire subject ; it contains numerous facts full of interest to common 
readers, ” — T a i t’s M ao a z i n e. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE 

CAFSES AND MODES OF THE WEALTH OF INDIVIDUALS ; 

OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF TRADE AND SPECULATION 


EXPLAINED. 

Ry THOMAS CORBET, Esq. 

Post 8vo., Price 6s., cloth. 

“ Mr. ('orbel deserves our best (hanks for laying down so clearly and methodically his 
ideas on a subject of such vast importance.” — New Monthly Magazine. 


THE TROPICAL AGRKTLTllRIST : 

A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation and Management of various Productions suited to 
I Topical Climates, and callable of advantageous production in our Colonies, &c. 

By GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER, F.R.S. 


In Demy 8vo., with 45 Botanical Plates, Price 21s. 

“ This valuable volume opens to colonial residents such a mine of hitherto concealed 
wealth, that every proprietor, emigrant, or person interested in the success of an emigrant 
trtend, ought to procure a copy as their surest guide to fortune.” 
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Based on Cbemical and Economical principles ; witli Formul® for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. 

By WILUAM BLACK. 

Second Edition, much enlarged and improved, in small 8vo. 

(Uevised by Dr. Birkbkck.) 

Price 12s. in neat cloth binding. 

**Tbis very useful work re-appears with many valuable additions to its former instruc- 
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A FAMILIAR EXPLANATION OF 
THE NATURE, ADVANTAGES, AND IMPORTANCE OP 

ASSmiANCES UPON LIVES, 

And the various Purposes to which they may be usefully Applied ; including also a par- 
ticular Account of the routine required for Effecting a Policy ; and of the different systems 
of Life Assurance now in use, the Principles, Terms, and Tables of Seventy Ijondon 
Assurance Offices, 4:c. 

By LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. 

In Post 8vo., Price 7s. cloth. 

“ There are no technicalHics in Mr. Pocock's work to prevent its being, useful to all; 
and those, therefore, who are likely to have recourse to Life Insurance will do wistdy in 
consulting this familiar explanation of its nature and advantages.” — Gi.obk. 
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THE INVAI.TI)’S GUIDE TO MADEIEA; 

With a Description of Teneriffe, Lislmn, Cinira, and Mafra, and a Vocabulary of the 
PiVluguese and English Languages. 

By WILLIAM WHITE COOPER, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Hon. Artillery Company. 
In 1 Vol., fcp. Svo., Price is. cloth gill. 

There has recently been published a small work by Mr. Cooper, which may be con- 
sulted with advantage.”— Sir James Clare on Climate, 


MEDICAL GUIDE FOR MOTHERS, 

In Pregnancy, Acoonebenient, Suckling, Weaning, Ac., and in most of the important 
Diseases of Children. 

Second Edition, enlarged. 

By J. R. HANCORN, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ac. 

Roolseap Svo., Price 6 a doth. 
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NEW WORKS ON GEOLOGICAL STUDY. 

THE CEBTAINTIES OF GEOLOGY. 

By W. SIDNEY GIBSON, Esq., F.G.S. 

Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

An able and elaborate treatise, to demonstrate that the science of geology is not 
inconsistent with Christian belief.”— Litkrary Gazutte. 

“A work calculated to arrest the serious attention of every Christian reader.” 

Britannia. 

“ The clearest and most comprehensive introduction to the science of geology w hich 
has yet fallen under our notice. The principles of geology are moreover explained with a 
perspicuity and a completeness which we may look for in vain in other works professing 
the same object.” — United Service Gazette. 


SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGY OF MOEAY. 

By PATMCK DUFF, Esq. 

8vo. doth, Price 8s. 6d. 

“We have been mudi struck with the masterly manner in which the Author has 
liandlcd this truly difficult subject.” — C ity CnnoNicus. 


THE TUEKISH INTEBPEETEE; 

Being a New and Complete Grammar of the Turkish Language. 

By Major CHABLES BOYD. 

Demy 8yo., Price lis. 

“We cannot hesitate to recommend it to all persons to whom such a publication is likely 
to be useful.” — Atlas. 


HOOD’S OWN; 

OR, 

LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR: 

Being former runnings of his comic vein, with an infusion of new blood for general 
circulation. 

“This Volume contains all the choice bits of the Comic Annuals: every page sparkles 
with wit and genuine humour; while the abundant illustrations would provoke mirth from 
the most cynic^al philosopher.” 

It romprises r>70 closely printed pges. Demy 8vo., witlT nearly 300 Wood Cuts, and a 
Portrait of the Author, handsomely bound, Price 13s. cloth gill. 


MR. HOOD’S LAST WORK. 

HP THE EHINE. 

The Second Edition, Illustrated by numerous charaderistic Cuts. 

“One of the very best Guide Books for travellers on the Rhine, and withal irresistibly 
diverting.” 

Price 12s. doth gilt. 


OUTLINES OF NAVAL EOUTINE; 

Being a Concise and Complete Manual in Filling, Re-filling, Quartering, Stationing, 
making and shortening Sail, Heaving down, Rigging Shears, and, in short, performing all 
the ordinary duties of a Mau-of-War, according to the best practice. 

By Lieutenant ALEXANDER D. FORDYCE, R.N. 

In Royal 8yo., Price 10s. 6d. boards. 
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OR, THE FALLACIES OF FEMALE EDUCATION.” 

The Volumes may he purchased separately, each 
Beautifully illustrated, Price 7s. (id., cloth extra ; or 10s. (Id. elegantly Iwund in morocco. 

“The aim of the WTiter is evidently to instruct as \»ell as amuHc, hy ofTering these 
admirable sketches as beacons to warn the young, especially of her own sex, against the 
errors which ha>e shipwrecked the happiness of so many.” — E entlilman’s Maoa/imv. 

“ Sarah Stickney is an honour to her sex, and an ornament to literature. How rich 
in experience — how subtle in thought — how dee{» in knowledge — what pictures of real 
life slie can call up by the magic of her pen ! We would place her volumes in an ex<im- 
sile small library, sacred to sabbath feelings and the heart’s best hkmwIs, when love and 
charity and hope combine to tlirow over the mind that soft and traiufuil glow only to be 
compared to the later glories of the day.” — S pectator. 


THE l)A(U:EimE0TVPE. 

HISTORY and PRACTICE of PHOTOGENIC IIRAWLNt;, on the true Prmcipl.‘> of llo* 
«IUGlERREOTVPE; with the New Method of DIORAMIC PAIMINti. 

Secrets purchased by the Frciicii Government, and by their command published for the 
benelll of the Arts and Sciences. 

By the Inventor, I.. J. M. PAGtERUR, 

Officer of the Legion o( Honour, and Member of vaiious Academies. 

Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by J. S. Mkmes, LL.I)., Hon. Member 
of the Royal Scottish .Veademy of Fine Arts, Ac. 

In small Svo., with Six Engravings, Price 2s. (kl. 

“As a recora|K*nse for giving the secret of this splendid discovery to Uie world, the 
French Government have awarded an annual pimsion to the Author of ten thousand 
francs !” 


SCENES IN THE HOF GAEDENS. 

In I Vol. small 8vo., neatly bound in doth, with a Frontispiece and Vignette, PrioAi 4s. 

“ There is a tone of unalTectod but deep piety ihrougiiout Uiis little work ; the peculiar 
truths of the Gospel are kept in view, and reasons for adhering to the national worship of 
our land are forcibly laid down,”^-<^aviicn of Enuland Magazine. 

“ We strongly recommend the UlUe vdume before us to the attention of our readers, 
and would strenuously advise Us adoption as a prewiii lo the young, and a reward book to 
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ESSAY ON THE 

LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS OF OFFA, KING OF MEECL\, 
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By Ihe Rev. HENRY MACKENZIE, M.A. 

In 8vo., Price 3s. Od. in doth, gill leaves. 
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Ihe Anglo-Saxon inslituUons.”— Spectatob. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATUEE 

TO THE 

MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. 

By CAROLINE A. UALSTED. 

In 1 Volume Post 8^o., Price Ss., neatly bound in clolh. 

“The object of (he writer has been to show the services rendered by the mothers of 
Englatid to religion and (he stale, and to science and learning generally ; and the examples 
adduced display conhideralde knowledge and research, and arc always happily selected and 
placed in the most attractive point of view.” — Britannia. 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, 

COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND DERBY, 

AND MOTHER OF KING HENRY THE SEVENTH, 

Foundress of Christ’s and of St. John’s College, Oxford ; 

Being the Historical Memoir for which the Honorary^ Premium was awarded by the 
Directors of the Gresham Commemoration, Crosby Hall. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of “ Investigation,” &c. 

In 1 Vol. Demy 8vo., with a Portrait, Price 12s. 

“ Thi.s work cannot fail of success. The subject, is deeply interesting, and has been 
hitherto almost unexplored. The style is chaste and correct, and it has high claims to 
IKipularily wide and |>ermanenl. On many topics the authoress has accumulated some 
valuable hisloricBl details from sources which have not hitherto been consulted, and has 
thus compiled a work which, if not entitled to rank amongst the ‘curiosities of literature,’ 
is at least one of the most interesting and instructive books of the season.” — Atlas. 


INVESTIGATION ; 

OR, TRAVELS IN THE BOUDOIR. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of “The Life of Margaret Beaufort,” Ac. &c. 
Small 8vo,, with highly-finished Plates, 7s. in embossed cloth. 

This is an elegantly-wrillen and hi^ly-instrucUve work for young people, in which a 
general knowied^) of various interesting topics, connected with every-day life, is presented 
to the youthful mind in an oilraolive and amusing form. 
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A GUIDE TO THE RHINE, HOLLAND, &c. 

TEAA^ELS OF MINNA AND GODFREY IN MANY LANDS, 

From the Journals of the Author. 

THE RHINE, NASSAU, AND BADEN. 

With numerous Engravings, by Cook, &c., Price 7s. cloth boards. 


AlsOf uniform with the abovft 

TEAYEL.S THROUGH HOLLAND. 

Beautifully illustrated from the old Dutch Masters. 

** These arc truly delightful and useful little books, abounding in information. They 
are written for the >oung; but many who have passed the age of manhood may read them 
with advantage. They ^so form excellent Guide Books.” — Mktbopolitan. 

“ Very pretty sensible books. We should have no objection to travel through every 
country in Europe in the mental company of such an ori^nal observer, who, though 
meek enough to amuse little children, has talent sulBcient to interest adults.” 

Court Magazine. 

Hardly less entertaining than Deck’s ‘Fairy Tales,’ or Miss Sedgwick’s ‘American 
Truths.* ’’—Athenaeum. 


THE PROGRESS OF CREATION, 

CONSIOEHED WITH HEFERKNCE TO THE 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE EARTH. 

An interesting and useful work for young People. 

By MABY ROBERTS, Author of “Annals of My Village,” die. Ac. 

In small Svo., beautifully illustrated, Price 7s. in fancy cloth. 

“ We have seldom met with a work, in which instroclion and entertainment are more 
happily blended.” — ^T iuks. 

“ Hits beautiful volume forms an instructive collection of striking facts, interspersed 
with amiable reflections.” — S pbctator. 


THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS : 

An Historical Narrative, iBostrating some of the Public Events and Domestic and 
Ecclesiastical Manners of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuriea. 

Third Edition, in 1 Vol fcp. 8vo., Price 7s. 6d. doth boards. 

“ This is a work that mnsi make Ra way into a permanent place in our literature. The 
quaintness of its language, the loudiing aimplicily of its descriptions and dialogues, and 
the reverential spirit of love whkh breatnes through it, will insure it a welcome reception 
amongst aH readers of refined taste and diacemmeoi.”— A teas. 
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STANFIELD’S COAST SOENEEY; 

COMPRISING 

A SERIES OF 40 PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 

From Original Drawings taken expressly for this publication, 

By CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq., R.A. 

This work is published in super-royal Svo., containing beautifully-finished Line En- 
gravings, by (ho most eminent Artists, accompanied by highly interesting topographical 
descriptions, forming altogether one of the most splendid works of the kind which has 
ever appeared, and may now be had, done up in appropriate and elegant morocco binding. 
Price 32s. 6d. 

“ It seems almost a sin agaidst patriotism, as well as good taste, not to possess oneself 
of a work so peculiarly national, and so exceedingly beautiful," — Mktbopolitan. 

“Amidst the unnumbered embellishments for the drawing-room table, or the portfolio, 
which are now brought within the reach of every one, the diiliculty is to know what is 
the most worthy of our choice. As diret^rs, though iq humble sphere, of the pulilic 
taste, we would wish, as opportunity offers, to point out those works of art which deserve 
peculiarly the public palnmage. With this feeling we introduce the work now before us, 
assured that the admirers of coast scenery — and who is not? — will be gratified with these 
exquisite engravings of subjects taken from both sides of the British Channel." 

, HAMPsuinK Independent. 

THE BYEON GALLEEY: 

A series of 36 Historical Eml>ellishment8 to illustrate the Poetical Works of I/ird Byron; 
beautifully engraved fn>in Drawings and Paintings by the most celebrated Artists, and 
adaptiHl by their si/e and ex(M)l{ence to bind up with and embellish every edition published 
in England of Lord Btron’s Works, and also the various sizes and editions published 
in Franc<s Germany, and America ; ample directions being given for placing them in the 
respcctiMi eilitions. Elegantly bound in morocco. Price 1/. 15s., forming a splendid 
Ornament for the Drawing- Boom Table. 

“Adequately to <lescribc the delicate beauty of these splendid plates does not appear to 
lie within the |M)wer of buiguage. There is not an admirer of the works of (he departed 
noble iK»et who can feel satisfied that he has a perfect edition of them, unless the ‘Byron 
Gallery ’ be attached to it. There is no instance in which excellence in |)oelry and the 
arts are so admirably combined." — Imperial Magazine. 


In a neat Portfolio, containing 5 Engravings, 15 inches by 10, with Descriptive Letterpress 

ts permission, to V^tr fBajests. 

THE oitlENTAL POETFOLIO: 

Being a Series of Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities Architecture, Manners, Cos- 
tumes, die. of the ^8l. From original Sketches in the collections of Lord William 
BenUnck, K.C.B., Captain R. M, Grindlay, Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir Henry Willock, 
K.L.S., Thomas Bacon, Esq,, James Baillie Fraser, Esq., and other travellers. The 
Literary department, of (he work under the superintendence of Horace H. W^ilson, Esq., 
M.A. F.R.S. dto. 6tc. In Parts, Price 1/. Is. each. 

The object of this undertaking is to supply what has long been fell to be a desideratum ; 
namely, Graphic Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Maimers, Cos- 
tumes, dec. of the East, which, as the theatre of so many brilliant military achievements, 
and such extensive commercial enterpiize, is daily increasing in interest writh the 
British Public. 

The Drawings for the Work are made by the first Artists in the Kingdom, firom the 
originaKsketches taken on (he spot. 
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Now ready, in Imperial Quarto, splendidly tvound in morocco. 

THE YESTIAintlM SCOTICUM, 

From an orifjinal MS. formerh bolonping to Jon?t Lbslky, Bislioj) of lloss, collated with 
another in the Library of the Convent of St. Augustine, at Cadi?.; containing a descrip- 
tion of the Tartans of the Highland <]lans and feudal families of Scotland, in the Fillecnlh 
century. With a dissertation upon the Origin and Use of Tartan. 

By JOHN SOBIESKI STUAUT. 

The work is ilbistraled by Seventy -fne beautiful Plates of T/irlans, executed upon hot- 
pressed Dravv ing-pa{»er by an ingenious and elalwrale process, for the first lime applied to 
such a purpose, expressly for this work, and which, to the accuracy of Copper-plate 
Engraving, adds the detail of colours equal to that of silk woven in the loom. 

The Work has been splendidly got up, at a great expense ; and there are not quite 
50 Copies ; of w Inch only 45 are for Side, hound in Moroero, richly 
impressed and gilt, price Ten Guineas each. 

Published by VIT. Tait, Edinburgh. 

London Agents— Smith, Ei.ocr & Co. 




A VALUABLE AND INJ^TRUCTIVE PRESENT POR THE YOUNG. 

THE P.UlEi\rs EAIHXET OF AMl'SEMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION. 

In 6 neatly liound Vols., Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Each volume of this useful and instructive little work eoroprises a variety of information 
on different subjects — Natural History, Bh^aphy, Travels, &c. ; Tales, original and 
selected; and animated Conversations on the objects that daily summiid young people. 

The various tales and suhj<*ets are illustrated with WiXKlcnts. Eiich volume is complete 
in itself, an<l may be purchased separately. 

“Every parent at all interested in his children must have fell the difficulty of providing 
suitable reading for them in their hours of amusement. This little work presimts these 
advantages in a ronshlerable degree, as it contains Just that description of reading which 
will be beneficial to young cbildren."— Q i arterly Journal of Education. 

By the same Author, 

LITTLE STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR PRINTING-PRESS. 

Iloyal ISino., Price Ss. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 

“A very nice little book for children. Tlie author has evidently been familiar with 
children, and brought himself to understand their feelings. No child’s iKwk that we have 
ever seen has been so admirably levelled at their cajvacities as tins admirably written little 
book.”— Wkkily Chronicle. 


THE JUVENH^E MISCELLANY OF AMUSEMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION. 

Illustrated by nunterous Plates and Wood Cuts* 

Foolscap Bvo., Price 6s* cloth. 

“ Filled with amusement and instmcHdn as its title indicates Court Journal. 
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©©S®S?rOTIFII© W^IESIi^. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

THE LIFE AND COLLECTED 

WOEKS OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, BART. 

FORBICN ASSOCU'IK OF THE INSTITUTE OF FHANCE, &C. 

Edited by his Brolhor, JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 

Now complete, in 9 Vols. post 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. each, in cloth binding. 

Contents of tje 'KToIumes;— solb sepavatetg. 

VOL. I. 

THE LIFE OF SIR H. DAVY, WITH A PORTRAIT. 

“This biography is admirably written — correct details, full of instruction, and amusing 
throughout." — L ondon Ukfiew. 

VOL. II. 

THE WHOLE OF Sir H. DAVY'S EARLY MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 
From 1799 to 1805 ; 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. AND OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON 
CHEMISTRY DELIVERED IN 1802 AND 1804. 

VOL. in. 

RESEARCHES ON NITROUS OXIDE, 

AND THE COMBINATION OF OXYGEN AND AZOTE; AND ON THE RESPI- 
RATION OF NITROUS OXIDE AND OTHER GASES. 

VOL. IV, 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

WITH TWBLTE PLATES OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 

VOLS. V. AND VI. 

BAKERIAN LECTURES, 

AND OTHER PAPERS IN PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, AND JOURNAL 
OP THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. With numerous Encravings. 

VOLS. VII. AND VIII. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
DISCOURSES DELIVERED BEFORE THE ROYAL SOCIETY, MISCELLANEOUS 
LECTURES, AND EXTRACTS FROM LECTURES. With manv Plates. 

VOL IX. 

SALMONIA, AND CONSOLATION IN TRAVEL. 

This new and uniform edition of the Writings of Sir Humphry Davy embraces the 
whole of his WorkSf during the space of thirty years (1799 to 18^i9), a period memo- 
rable in the History of Chemistry, and made so, in no small degree, by his own Dtscoveries. 
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BESEAJlCm, PHYSIOLOGICAL AHD ANATOMICAL. 

By JOHN 1)AVV, H.D.F.R.8. to. 
lUuslrated by numerous Engravings. 

The principal subjects treated of are Animal Electricity; — Animal Heat; — the Tem- 
perature of different Animals; — Pneumothorax in connexion with the Absorption of 
Gases by Serous and Mucous Membranes; — the Properties of the Blood in Health and 
Disease; — the Properties of different Animal Textures ;— the Putrefactive Process;— the 
Preservation of Anatomical Preparations the Effects of the Poison of certain Serpents; 
— the Structure of the Heart of Batrachian Animals, dtc. 

In 2 Vols. Svo., Price 30s. bound in cloth. 

“The subjects treated by the author are extremely numerous and interesting; several 
new facts in the physiology of animals are brought forwanl, and some curious aud in- 
structive experiments are explained and illustrated with remarkable felicity.” 

Monthly Cuhoniclk. 

“This work is written with a clearness and simplicity which renders its scientific 
details readily comprehensible.” — Herald. 


THE FIBST VOLUME OF THE 

TEANSACTIONS OF THE METEOEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF LONDON. 

Illustrated by a Synoptical Chart and numerous Diagrams. 

Royal Svo., Price 2/. 28. 

The first paper in the volume, entitled 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON LAND 
OR AT SEA, 

By R. C. WOODS, Esq. 

May be purchased separately, Price 2s. Od. 


WITH THE APPROVAL OP THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OP HER 
MAJESTY'S TREASURY. 

GEOLOGICAL OBSEEVATIONS 

MADE DORINQ THE VOYAGE OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIP BEAGLE, 
Under the Command of Captain FittRoy, R.N. 

Part L— (Just Published) ON CORAL FORMATIONS. 

By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Sec. G.8., &c. 

In 1 Vol. Svo,, lUuslFSted with Plates and Wood-cuts, Price ids. bound in cloth. 
(Preparing Jbr PubHcaiitm,) 

PaktII.—ON the volcanic islands op the ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC OCEANS, 

(Together with a brief Notice of Uie Gedogy of the Cape of Good Hope and of part of 

AustraUa.) 

Part IIL— ON yHB GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 




W^®SSj3* 

NOW PUBLISHING, UNDER THE AVI'HORITY OF GOVERNMENT, 

1 . 

In Royal ito. Parts, Price 10s. and 128. each, containing on an average Ten beautifully 
Coloured Engravings, with descriptive Letterpress, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH AFEICA: 

Comprising Figures of all the new 8|)ccies of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, 
obtained during the Expedition fitted out by “ The Cape of Good Hope Association for 
exploring Central Africa,*’ in the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, with Letterpress Descrip* 
tions, and a Summary of African Zoology. 

By ANDREW SMITH, M.D., Surgeon to the Forces, and Director of the Expedition. 

The whole of the Plates arc engraved in the highest style of Art, from the Original 
Draw ings taken expressly for this work, and beautifully coloured after Nature. 

IG Parts are now published. 

2 . 

Uniform with the above. 

THE ZOOLOGY OF IHE>0YAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE, 

UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN FITZROY, R.N. 

DURING THE YEARS 1832 to 1836. 

Edited and superintended by CHARLES DARWIN, Esq., M.A. F.R.S. Sec. G.S. 
NaturaUst to the Expedition. 

Comprising highly-finished representations of the roost novel and interesting objects in 
Natural History, collected during the voyage of the Beagle, with descriptive Letterpress, 
and a general Sketch of the Zoology of the Southern Part of South Anoiertca. 

Figures are given of many species of animals hitherto unknown or but imperfectly 
described, together with an account of their habits, ranges, and places of habitation. 

The coUeclions were chiefly made in the provinces bordering on the Rio Plata, in 
Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fuego, Chili, and the Galapagos Archipelago 
in the Pacific. 

18 Parts are now published, and another Part will complete the Work. 

In order to wcure to science the full advantage of Discoveries in Natural 
History f the Lords Ckmt^sioners of Her Majesty's Treasury have been pleased to 
make a liberal ^ant of money towards defraying part of the expenses of these two 
important publications. Th^ have^ in consequence^ been undertaken on a scale 
worthy of the high patronage thus received^ and arc offered to the public at a much 
lower price than would otherwise have been possible. 


THE TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF 


THE LONDON ELECTMCAL SOCIETY, 

fuoM 1837 TO 1840. 


Royal ito., with Engravings, Price IL Ss, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE SETTLEMNTS OF THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY, 

From Personal Obsen’alions during a residence tbero. 

By the Hon. HENBY WILLIAM PETllE. 

“ This is a valuable ronlribulion to our sources of informatioa resisting ?ie\v Zealand, 
and the best proof of the Author’s very favourable opinion of the country, is his making 
immediate arrangements to return there as a Colonist.” 

In Demy 8vo., with a Map and Plates. Fifth Edition. Price 3s. cloth. 


NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AUSl’B.ALIA, AND NEW SOUTH 
WALES: 

A Record of recent Travels in these Colonies, with es|)erial reference to Emigration, and 
the advantageous employment of I.alKvur and Capital. 

By R. G. JAMESOY, Esq. 

“ Mr. Jameson is an intelligent and unprejudiced observer, and has made good use of 
his faculties.”— 'SeiiCTATOR. 

Post 8vo., Price 8s. cloth, with Maps and Plates. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS, 

From the Discovery of the oountrj' up to the present Time; with a descri|)lion of the 
Soil, Climate, General Resources, Ac., and a New Map. 

By N, DORA.N MAILIARI), Esq. 

Demy 8vo., Price las. cloth. 

“A picture of Texas and the Texans, no doubt a faithful one. There is much tr>o, in 
bis volume, which we should recommend to the careful |>crusal of Ixvrd Aberdeen.” 

Nkw Montuly Mala^einu. 


A HISTORY OF THE 

RUSSLtN CAMPAIGN OF 1814 IN MANGE. 

Translated from the Original of A. Miehailofsk-DanilkpsKY', Aide-dc-Camp and 
Private Secretary of the late Emptiror Alexander. 

Illustrated by Plans of the Operations of the Army, and of the Seal of lYar. 

In 1 Vol. Svo., Price Us. cloth. 

“A work of this description, which contributes new data for the Military History of the 
age, cannot fail of proving acceptable to the public. It is written by a well-known 
Russian General; and the details, we feel sure, are as correct as tht^y are inieresiing.” 

Cnitkd Service Gazkttk. 

** Although the military operations of the invasion of France have been before nar- 
rated by numerous eye-witnesses, still there is much new' and interesting matter in the 
present history.”— Naval and Militant Gazhttii:. 
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CHINA OPENED; 

Or, a Dinplay of the Topography, lli.slo^, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manufactures, Com- 
merce', liiKsrature, Ueligion, Jurisprudence, &’c. of the Cliinese Empire. 

By the Bev. CHARLES GIJTZLAFF. Revised )»y the Rev. Andrew Reed, F).D. 

In 2 Vols., Post 8>o., v^ilh a New Map of the Chinese Empire, Price 1/. 4^. cloth boards. 

“ We obtain from these volumes more information of a practical kind than from any 
other publication; a closer view of the IK)meslic life of the Chinese — of the public 
lll^lllutions — the manufaetures — natural resources — and literature. The work in fact is 
(itll of information, gathered with diligence, and fairly leaves the English reader without 
ati\ eveuse for ignorance on the suhjecl.** — Atlas. 

“ rids is hy lar the nwwl inlcrcHting, eomplele, and valuable account of the Chinese 
lurifure that has yet been published.” — Sen. 

Also hy the same Author, 

A HISTORY OF 

THE nnXESE EMPlltE, ANCOEKT AND MODERN. 

Com[U’i.sing a Retrospect of the Foreign Intercourse and Trade with China. 

Illustrated hy a .New and Corrected Map of the Empire. 

In 2 Yo!?.., demy 8\o. bds.. Price 28s. 

“We cordially recommend this exceedingly interesting account of this very interesting 
count ry.” — !.<)> don Review. 

“Mr. (iul/,la(T has evidently comhimMl industry with talent in producing this work, 
which far exceeds in information, research, and apparent veracity, any thing we have 
hclore .seen conceniing this curious and singular nation.” — L ondon News. 


A IIISTOIIV OF rrPER AND LOWER CALIFORNIA, 

From their tirst Discovery to the IVesent Time; comprising an Account of the (Climate, 
Soil, Natural Productions, Agriculture, (’ommcrcc, &e. ; a full View of the Missionary 
Kslahlishmcnts, and condition of the Free and Domesticated Indians. 

By ALEXANDER FORBES, Esq. 

With an Apjiendix relating to Steam Navigation in the Pacific. 

In 1 Volume, demy 8vo., with a New Map by Arrow.smilh, Plans of the Harbour, and 
numerous Engravings, Price 14s. 

“ This is a very interesting and imjiortanl work, and will make the public well ac- 
quainted with an extensive country known to Europe nearlj three hundred years, yet its 
history, till the appearance of this volume, has been nearly a blank.”— Sunday Times. 


A NARRATIVE OF 

TWO EXI’EDITIONS INTO THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRAIJA, 

Luderlaken by Captaui CHARLES STURT, of the 39th Regiment, hy order of the 
Colonial Government to ascertain the Nature of the t^mniry to the West and 
Nwlh-wesl of the Colony of New Soulh Wales. 

Secoiul Edition, 2 Volumes 8vo., Pride 28s. iUmslraled with a large Map of Australia, by 
Arrowsmilb ; Charts, Fossils, l^andscapes, and bcaulil'uUy coloured Plates of Birds, Ac. 

“ We heartily recommend these volumes to public notice. They are full of interest, 
Well and modestly written, carefully illustrated, anti, on the whole, make us better ac- 
quainttTl with the interior of Australia and its native tribes, than any other work we have 
met with.”— ATiiEN.«tiM. 
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COMPANION TO SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIEAL VISCOUNT EXMOUTH; 

Drawn up from Official and other authentic Docamenia supplied hy his Family and Friends. 

By EDWARD OSLER, Esq. 

New Edition, fop. 8\’o., Price 6s. doth, wiUi a Portrait and five other Plates. 

“Here Is a valuable addition to our naval biography; a book not to be read by English- 
men without pride of liearl. The name of Exmoulh occupies on honourable place beside 
those of Nelson and CoUingwood ; his services were hardly less numerous or brilliant than 
theirs, ”—Ath K N iB UM. 

“This is a valuable memoir of an officer whom his country will ever acknowledge as 
one of its most brilU|||Dt heroes. We have had to notice many valuable historical memoirs, 
but on no occasion nave we had more fdeasurc than in the examination of the one before 
us.” — Naval amd Militabt Gazette. 


MBS. POSTANS’ CUTCH; 

OR, 

RANDOM SKETCHES, 

Taken during a Residence in one of the Northern Provinces of Western India ; 
interspersed with Legends and Traditions. 

By Mrs. POSTANS. 

In 1 Vol. 8vo., with numerous coloured Engravings and Woodcuts, Price Us. cloth boards. 

“ A more instructive or entertaining vdume than this it has not been our fortune to 
meet with for a long time.”— A tuk-v^iw. 


JOURNAL OF AN 

EXPEDITION FROM SINGAPORE TO JAPAN; 

With a Visit to Loo-Choo; descriptive of these Islands and their Inhabitants; in an 
attempt, with the aid of Natives educated in England, to create an opening for Mi&sionary 
Labours in Japan. 

By P. PARKER, II.D., Medical Missionary from the American Missionary Board. 
Revised by the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. 
tn 1 V(d. fqi. Bvo., Price 2s. 6d. neatly bound in doth. 


THE BENGAL AND AGRA GUIDE AND GAZETTEER; 

Containing a Geographical ami Statlftical Account of India, Regulations of the Indian 
Government, History, Uie Indian Caieii^ar, complete Army and Civil Official List; (he 
whole comprising a dassifled Imdy of information concerning India of an extent and 
variety hith^ onattempted, 

In Two large 8vo. Volume^ Price 2L cloth. 
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THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN, 

In which Religion and Superstition are traced from their source. 

By D. MORISON. 

The Second Edition, enlarged. Foolscap 8vo., Price Bs. cloth. 

How much the contents of this volume call for the careful investigation of every one 
in search of Truth, will appear b'om the following opinions selected from many. 

“The intention of this book is not less admirable than the manner in which it is 
written. It is most instructive, and the tone of its contents is in the highest degree pious, 
without the least tinge of puritanism. The information it gives on the most difficult points 
of biblical reading render it a valuable book to all who desire true knowledge.” — A ok. 

“ Curious, industrious, and learned, and weU worthy the attention of the public.” 

Literary Gazette. 

“The plan of this book was both extensive and important — embracing an inquiry into 
the nature of Revelation, and its influence on the opinions and customs of mankind 
BUT “ the writer uses Scripture as an interpreter,” and “ sticks to the literal text of the 
six days.” — Spectator. 


THE EECTORT OF VALEHEAD. 

By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, MJl. 

Twelfth Edition, enlarged, with an illustrative Plate, Price 6s. neatly bound in doth; 
or 9s. elegantly bound in morocco. 

“ Universally and cordially do wo recommend this delightful volume. We believe no 
person could read this work and not be the belter for its pious and touching lessons. It 
is a page taken from the book of life, and eloquent with all the instruction of an excellent 
pattern ; it is a commentary on the affectionate warning, * Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.' We have not for some time seen a work we could so deservedly 
praise, or so coascicniiouslj' recommend,” — Literary Gazette. 


PULPIT RECOLLECTIONS. 

Miscellaneous Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
By the Rev. Sir WILUAM DUNBAR, Bart., S.C.L. 

Late Curate of the above Parish. 

Demy 8vo., Price 78. cloth. 

“ Written in an easy, flowing style ; and have an air of affectionate sincerity, which 
irresistibly wins attention,” — ATUKNaiUM. 

“ The writer shows us what are the credeutials of a Christian Ministry, by such zealous 
and single-minded efforts as these, to save souls from death, far more convincingly than 
he would have done by the most elaborate efforts to demonstrate an apostolical succession. 
The sermons are practical as well as experimental in their tendencies, and extremely 
edifying.— Watchman. 


SCRIPTURAL STUDIES: 

COMPRISING 

THE CREATION — THE CHRISTIAN SCHEME — THE INNER SENSE. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HILL TUCKER, MA., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

In 1 thick Vol., Demy 8vo., Price Kte. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 

“ This is not a work for ordinary readers. The author thinks for himself; and so writes 
that his readers must think too, orthey wffl not be able to understand him.— To the 
sacred volume, as a revelation from God, he pays uniform and entire deference — and the 
thoughiM and prayerful reader wiR soon find that he has not the thinkings of a comraon* 
place mind before him.' — MBTHomsT Magazine. 
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THE FAMILY SANCIUAEY: 

A FORM OF DOMESTIC DEVOTION FOR EVERY SABBATH IN THE YEAR ; 
CONTAINING 

THE COLLECT OF THE DAY; A PORTION OF SCRIPTURE; 

AN ORIGINAL PRAYER AND SERMON J AND THE BENEDICTION. 

In 1 thick VoL, Demy 8vo., Price 15s. doth extra. 

“A very pious production, and well calculated for reading in religious fjimilios.” 

Literary Gazette. 


CnUECH AND KING. 

In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo., Price 4s. doth boards. 

COMPRISING 

I. THE CHURCH AND DISSENT, CONSIDERED IN THEIR PRACTICAL INFLU- 

ENCE, shewing the Connexion of Constitutional Monarchy ^»ilh the Church; and 
the Identity of the Voluntary Principle with Democracy. 

II. THE CHURCH ESTABLISHED ON THE BIBLE; or, the Doctrines and Discipline 

of the Church shewn in the Order and Connexion of the Yearly Services apjwinted 
from the Scriptures. 

III. THE fjlTECHISM EXPLAINED AND lUUSTRATED. In Connexion with these 

ap}K>inled Services. 

IV. PSALMS AND HYMNS ON THE SERVICES AND RITES OF THE CHURCH. 

By EDWARD OSLER, 

Formerly one of the Sm^geons to the Swansea Infirmary. 


THR CHURCH AND DISSENT, 

Considered in their practical influence on Individuals, Society, the Nation, and Religion. 
By EDWARD OSLER, Author of **The Life of Lord Exmouth,” &c. &c. 
Foolscap 8vo., Price 6s, 

** This sensible, judicious, and well-principled book, deserves the attention of all Church- 
men, and the author their liest thanks.” — British Uagazinh. 

**Thi8 publication abounds with advice which will well repay the attentive consideration 
of those to whom it is addressed.” — ^Tiaiiis. 


THE LIFE AND ITiAVELS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL; 

Combining, with his eventful History, a Description of the past and prcjwmt Stale of the 
various Cities and Countries visited by him in the courses of liis ministry, and of the 
Manners and Customs of the People to whom he preached. Iflu-straied by a Map. 

**ybis is one of the most interesting whtUs we ever read.”— E dinburgh Journal. 

“This is an extremely interestii^ and instructive volume— one most likely to engage 
the youthful mind, an^ to be read with equal pleasure and profit. We can safely say, 
that a book Of this description, more ileserving of a wide (lopularity, has not lately been 
produced ; and we heartily wish it every success.” — Liter aby Gazette. 
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W®IEIK^o 

PLAIN TRACTS FOR CRITICAL TIMES. 

Nos. 1 to 5, 4d each ; No. 6, Ud. 

PLAIN TRACTS FOR CRITICAL TIMES ; 

Inlciulcd to Illustrate generally the true Doctrine of Scripture, the Christian Fathers, and 
the Established Church on the most important subject of baptism and Kegeneralion, &c. 
with an esjMicial reference to the Oxford Tracts. 

By A UNION OF CLERGYMEN. 

“The style of the writer is singularly quiet, unostentatious, lucid, and firm; while he 
exhibits a full knowledge of the sui»jecl,and a deep and comprehensive acquaintance with 
the S<rriptures. We recommend our readers instantly to purcliasti the Tracis for perusal 
and distribution.”-— Record. 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND, 

Printed with a very distinct liaised Roman Letter^ adapted to their touch. 

£ s. d. 

THE BIBLE, 15 vols 8 0 0 


Any Volume separately ; — 


s. d. 


Vol. 1, Genesis 10 0 

— 2, FawI us and Leviticus .... l*d 0 

— 3, Numbers 9 0 

— V, Deuteronomy 7 (> 

— 5, Joshua, Judges, and Bulb 10 0 

— 0, Samuel II 0 

— 7, Kings 11 0 

— 8, Chronicles 110 


Vol. 9, Job, Ezra, and Nehemiah . . 9 0 

— 10, Psalms 13 0 

— 11, Proverlis, Ecclesiastes, Song 

of Solomon, and Esther . . 8 6 

— 12, Isaiah 10 6 

— 13, Jeremiah and Lamentations .110 

— U, Ezekiel 10 0 

— 15, Daniel, to the end 110 


THE FOUR GOSPELS — Matthew and Luke, 5s. 6d. each; John 4s. 6d. ; Mark 4s. 


se|>aratelv. 

THE CHURCH of ENGLAND CATECHISM 0 1 0 

CHURCH of SCOTIAM) SHORTER CATECHISM 0 2 6 

SELECTIONS from EMINENT AUTHORS 0 1 G 

SELECTIONS of SACRED IHJETRY, with Tunes 0 2 0 

ARITHMETICAL BOARDS 0 10 6 

MAP of ENGLAND and WALES 0 2 0 

RUTH and JAMES 0 2 6 

REPORT and STATEMENT of EDUCATION 0 2 0 

SPECIMENS of PRINTING TYPE 0 2 G 

FIRST B(K)K of LESSONS 0 1 0 

SECOND 1MK>K of LESSONS 0 2 0 

A SELECTION of AiSOP’S TABLES, with WoodoDls 0 2 0 

LESSONS on RELIGION and PRAYER 0 1 6 

LESSONS on NATURAL RELIGION 0 2 0 

THE ACTS of the AIWTLES 0 5 0 

THE EPISTLES to the EPHESIANS and GALATIANS 0 3 0 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, complete, 4 vols. bound 2 0 0 

THE PSALMS and PARAPHRASES, 2 vols 0 16 0 

THE MORNING and EVENING SERVICES 0 2 G 

THE HISTORY of the BIBLE 0 2 0 

MUSICAL CATECHISM, with Tunes 0 3 G 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR 0 5 0 

TX)D‘S lectures, vol 1 and 2, each 0 2 6 

description of LONDON by CHAMBERS 0 3 0 


The Blind may now be taught to read at School, or even by their own friends at home. 
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WORKS wjmuiBuwm »t 


W(S)miKS. 


THE LIFE-BOOK OF A LABOUEEE. 

By a WORKING CLERGYMAN. 

Contents The King’s Heart — links of the Past— Newnham Paddex and Mr. Blunt— 
The Grave of Byron— The late Lady Howe— A Fastidious Parish — Bishops and their 
Relatives — Lord Viscount Brome — M. J. J. — Laud’s Church Yard — The Rough Clergyman 
— The Tennis Ball of Fortune— The Hying Request of the Infidel's Daughter— The Clergy- 
man Alchemist — What say you to a Ghost Story? — Lady Huntingdon’s resting Place — 
Amsby and Robert Hall— T%c Deserted Prophetess — The Crown Prince — Religion and 
Insanity— Dr. Hawker and Mr«. Jordan, dtc. &c. 

In 1 Vol. small 8vo., Price 78. cloth boards. 

It is the pious offering of one who may be deemed a proper follower in the footsteps 
of that good man, Legh Richmond.” — Anacs. 

“This volume reminds us forcibly of that most delightful of all biographies, ‘The 
Doctor,’ to which indeed it is little if at all inferior.”— Britannia. 


SIX MONTHS OF 

A NEWFOUNDLAND MISSIONARY’S JOURNAL. 

By the Venerable Archdeacon WIX. 

Second Edition, in 1 VoL 12mo., Price 4s. fid. cloth. 

“This is one of the most interesting and affecting volumes w<^ have ever read.” 

Christian Remembrancer. 
“ We most earnestly recommend this Journal to general notice ; it is full of interest.” 

British Magazine. 


SOCIAL Ems AND THELB REMEDY: 

A SERIES OF NARRATIVES. 

By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. 

The First Number, entitled “THE MECHANIC,” was pronounced to bo “One of the 
most useful and interesting publications that had issued from the press.” 

The following are the Contents of the different Number s. Price 1^. firf. each. 

11. THE LADY AND THE LADY’S MAID. VI. LIVE AND LET LIVE: OR, THE 
IlL THE PASTOR OF DRONFELL8. MANCHESTER WEAVERS. 

IV. THE LABOURER AND HIS WIFE, VII. THE SOLDIER. 

V. THE COUNTRY TOWN. VIII. THE LEASIDE FARM. 


Every two consecntive Nnmbers form a Volume, which may be procured, neaUy bound. 
Price 4$. each. 

‘^The design of Mr. Tayler is praiseworthy; bis object being to counteract, by a series 
of tales iBustrative of the power dnd necessity of religion in the daily and hourly concerns 
of life, ^the confusion of error with truth in Miss Martinkau’s Entertaining 
Stories.’ Christian Rembhbranger. 
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morits tCeb. Ciatled U. €anltr, 

Author op “ May you Like it,’^ &c. &c. 

1. 

EECOEDS OF A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 

Seventh Edition^ in 1 Volume small 8vo., Price 7s. neatly bound in cloth, 

“We most earnestly recommend this work to the perusal of all those who desire 
instruction blended with amusement. A spirit of true piety breathes through every page ; 
and whilst the innocent recreation of the reader is amply consulted, his motives to virtue 
and morality receive an additionid stimulus.” — Monthly Review. 

By the same Author, 

2 . 

MONTAGUE; OE, IS THIS EELIGION? 

A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF THE WORLD. 

New Edition, in Foolscap 8vo., Illustrated, Price 6s. cloth, and 98. morocco extra. 

“ To Christian parents we recommend the work, as admirably adapted to remind them 
of their important duties, and their awful responsibility ; and to our young readers, as 
affording them much excellent advice and example, and displaying in the most lively 
colours the high rewards of filial obedience.” — Christian Monitor. 

3 . 

A FIEESIDE BOOK: 

OR, THE ACCOUNT OF A CHRISTMAS SPENT AT OLD COURT. 

Second Edition, fcp. 8vo., Price 6s. cloth, and 9s. morocco extra. 

“ This little volume is a row of pearls strung upon a thread of gold. It has an elegant 
simplicity pervading it which is very pleasing, and a sterling value in its pure Christian 
morality, that gives it a still higher claim to praise.”— Gentleman’s Magazine. 

4 . 

A VOLUME OF SEEMONS, 

ON THE DOCTRINES AND DUTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Second Edition, Demy 12mo., I^ice 5s. boards. 

“Well meriting a high rank among the pious labours of the ministry, is this simple 
but admirable volume; directed to instruct and improve even the most ignorant; while it 
reflects lustre on the Christian motives of its amiable author, it at the same time does 
honour to his talents.” — Literary Gazette. 

5 . 

LEGENDS AND EECOEDS, CHIEFLY HISTOEICAL. 

Contents: Lucy— Loremo; or, a Vision of Conscience— The Lady Lisle— Ful- 

gentius and Meta — Anne of Cleves ; or, Katharine Howard — George the Third — ^The Lady 
Russell — Guyon of Marseilles — The Earl of Straflbrd — Donna Francesca— Joan of Kent— 
The Lady Anne Carr— The Son and Heir— Leonora. 

In post 8vo., beautifully Illustrated, Price 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

6 . 

THE CHILD OF THE CHUECH OF ENGLAND. 

Price 2s. neatly half-bound. 

“ These are truly Christian Parents’ Books, and happy would it be for Ibe rising gene- 
ration if their instructors and tutors would put these adiftirable works o^Mr. Taylw tnf6 
the hands of the young, while their tender minds are yet open to receive lh'0 good mh 
pressions which they are so calculated to convey.”— Christian Monitor. 
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S©IEI(S)®2:3 3B©®1S^o 

THE ENGLISH MASTER ; 

OR, STUDENT’S GUIDE TO REASONING AND C03TPOSITION : 
ExliibiMn{T an Analjlical View of the English Language, of the Human Mind, and of the 
Principles of fine Writing. 

Bj WILLIAM BANKS, Private Teacher of Composition, Inlelleclual Philosophy, &c. 

Second Edition, post 8vo., Vnve 10s. 6d. hoards. 

“W^c ha\r examined with care and pleasure this valuable treatise of Mr. Banks, and 
strenuously recommend the volume as one of all others most lit to put into the hands ol 
every English student.” — Wkkkly Rkvikw'. 

A SYSTEM OE AlUTttMETIO, 

With the Principles of Logarithms. Compiled for Merchant Taylors’ School. 

By RICHARD FREDERICK CLARKE, Teacher. 

Second Edition, demy l^mo., Price 3s. bound. 

“The great object attained in this excellent work is a niosl judicious abridgment of the 
labour of teaching and learning every branch of Arithmetic, by rendering the Rules and 
Explanations so very simple and intelligible, that the study becomes a pleasure, instead of 
a task, to the youthful pupil.” 

THE GBAMMAETAN: 

OR, THE ENGLISH WRITER AND SPEAKER’S ASSISTANT: 

COMPRISING 

SUAImIm ANJ> WXX.B 

Made easy to Foreigners, with instances of their Misuse on the part of the Natives of England. 

ALSO 

SCOTTICISMS, ^ 

Designed to correct Improprieties of Speech and Writing. 

Ry JAMES BEATTIE, LJ..D. 

2Irao. 2s. cloth boards. 

A NEW 

SPELLING-BOOK OE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

CONTAINING 

All the Monosyllables ; a copious selection of Polysyllaliies, carefully arranged and accented ; 
Progressive Lessons, chietly from the Holy Scripture; a list of words of various Meanings; 
a short Bible Catechism ; Questions on Scripture History ; and School Prayers. 

Ry J. S. MOORE, Master of the Brewers’ Company’s School. 

12mo., Price Is. Cd. bound. 


A BOOK FOR THE COUNTING-HOUSE AND PRIVATE DESK. 
Recently published in deray i2mo., Price 5s. bound in cloth. 

AEITHMETIC UNVEILED: 

Being a Series of Tables and Rules, whereby most of the calculations in business may 
be either mentally performed, or so abridged as to save half the time usually employed. 
To which are annexed a Multiplication Table extended to 200 times 200, and Tables of 
Unteresl on an improved plan. The whole adapted to the use of the first merchant and 
most humt^e trader. 

By JAMES ^cDOWALL, Accountant. 
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THE HINDOOSTANEE INTEKPEETEE: 

Coiilailimg (be Uudiinonis of llindoosinnoe Grammar; an oxlensive Vocabulary, English 
and ilindooslanc(‘; and a useful Collecfion of Dialogues. 

1 Vol. 8vo., Price 8s. boards. 

2 . 

THE inNDOOHTANEK JEST IJOOK: 

Conlammg a choice colicclion of Humorous Slones in Arabic and Roman riiaraclers; fo 
which IS added a llindooslance Poem, by Mekr Moohummui) Tiiokk. 

Second Edition, 8vo., Price 10s. Gd. 

3 . 

THE PERSIAN MOONSHEE; 

Conlaining a copious Grammar, and a series of enlerlaining Stories; also Ihi*, Pum)- 
NAMU of Shykh-Sadee, being a compendium of Ethics, in verse, by that celebrated poet ; 
to winch is added, forms of Addresses, Pelilions, Citalions, Bonds, &c. The whole in the 
Arabic and Roman Characters; together with an English Translation. 

Second Edition, revised, corrected, and translated into the Roman Character. 

Vol. I., Price 12s. 

4. 

A hlCTIONART, HINDOOSTANEE AND ENGLISH. 

Abridged from the Quarto Edition of Major Joskpii Taylor, ns edited by the late 
W. Hunter, M.D. ; with the A]>|>endix. 

Complete in 1 thick 8vo. Vol., Price 3A 3s. boards. 

By' WILLIAM CARMICHAEL SMYTH, Esq. 

Late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Rengal Civil Service. 

THE INDIAN REVENUE SYSTEM AS IT IS, 

A Letter addre.ssed to (lie President, Viee-President, and Members of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures. 

Ry HARVEY TIJCKETT, Esq. 

With a Map and Statistical Tables. 8vo., Price 7s. Gd. cloth hoards. 

“A very complete exhihilion of the fi.scal system of British India, drawn up from 
authentic materials with masli rly skill, and conlaining a variety of elucidatory commen- 
taries of obvious practical importance.” — Atlas. 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF SOCIETY IN INDIA; 

Including Scenes at the Mofussil Stations, interspersed with Characteristic Tales and 
Anecdotes; lo which is added 

A GUIDE TO CADETS 

And other Young Gentlemen, during their first Years’ Residence in India. 

Ry Mrs. Major CLEMONS, 

In 1 Vol., Post 8vo., Price 9s. cloth lettered. 

We need not recommend this book ; the .space we have given to it is an ample proof 
of the pleasure we have enjoyed in its perusal. We earnestly advise every person inter- 
ested in India lo road it.” — Atlas. 
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ioneabJ^alleneod, 

An Historical Tale, from tbe l^ussian and Lithuanian Annals ; 

Translated from the Polish of Adam Mickiewicz, 

By H. CATTLEY, Esq. 

In 1 Volume Demy 8vo., Price 7s. ; with Illustrations, handsomely bound. 

** Breathes the noble spirit of the original so freely and so forcibly, that it is almost as 
fresh and true in one language as in the other.” — Atlas. 


THE VOW OF THE GILEADITE, 

A Lyric Narrative. 

By WILLIAM BROWN GALLOWAY, M.A., Curate of Barnard Castle. 

The profits, if any, will be given to the Poor. 

**Tho fine flowing style in vi'hich it is written, and the pure and hallowed feeling which 
seems to have dictated every line, are qualities suflicient to ensure for this Poem a lasting 
reputation.” — City Guroniclk. 

Foolscap 8vo., Price hs. cloth. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OP THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OP LONDON. 

A LITEEAL TEANSLATION OF THE GENUINE EEMAINS 
OF OSSIAN, 

With a Preliminary Dissertation, and an Appendix. 

By PATRICK MacGREGOR, M.A. 

In 1 Volume, Post 8vo., Price 12s. neatly bound. 

“Those persons who wish to cultivate an acquaintance with the Celtic Language, will 
find Mr. MacGregor’s volume a valuable and agreeable assistant,” — Times. 


THE CHIEF OF GLEN OECHAY: 

A Tale, illustrative of Highland Manners and Mythology in the Middle Ages ; 
with Notes, Descriptive and Historical. 

Fep, 8vo., Price 5s. cloth. 

“ A fascinating little volume ; written in that easy ocloSSyllabic style which is so gene- 
rally admired, as affording room for facility, smoothness, grace, and vigour.” 


THE MAH) OF OELEANS; 

Being a Translation of Schiller’s famous play of that name, with other Poems from the 

German. 

By the Misses E. ■ S. and F. J. TURNER. 

Fcp. 8vo., Price 5s. cloth. 

“ Fine poem as this is in the original, it receives little damage from its English dress.” 

Wekely Chronicle. 


London: Printed by Stewart & Muraat, Old Bailey. 
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A L E T T E R, &c. 

ON THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 


Sir, 

It is admitted by all the most influential organs of 
the government, tliat the condition of the country is not 
only afflicting, but pregnant with danger. The Times 
newspaper of the 24th of September, quoted, as peculiarly 
a])plicable to the present time, the following passage from 
the celebrated Robert Plall ; — 

“ In the moral system, it is a part of the wise arrange- 
ment of Providence, that no member shalJ suffer alone — 
that, if the lower classes arc involved in wretchedness, the 
more elevated shall not enjoy their prosperity unimpaired. 
That constitution of society is radically unsound, of which 
the inferior order is vicious and miserable : a wretched and 
degraded population is a rent in the foundation, or if \^e 
may be allowed to change the figure,' a taint of rottenness 
at the root of society, which will infallibly wither and decay 
its remotest — I will add also its loftiest — branches, be they 
over so high. Alarming as the present aspect of affairs 
unquestionably is, the most appalling feature of the times 
undoubtedly is the prevailing discontent of the lower orders 
— discontent arising, not so much from the infusion of 
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speculative principles, as from the impression of actual 
distress. Alleviate their distress — convince tliem, at least, 
of your solicitude to do it — and yon extirpate the seeds of 
divsaffection far more effectually than by all the acts of 
intimidation ; but if an insensibility to their sufferings in 
the highest orders goads them to despair, nourislies the 
appetite for change, and prepares them to lend themselves 
to the sophistry of artful demagogues and un})rincipled 
empirics, what will be the consequence but a divided and 
distracted empire ? We have the bigltest authority for 
asserting, that ‘ a kingdom divided against itself cannot 
stand f and surely no schism in the body politic can be 
Tnore fatal than tliat which alienates tlie hands from tlie 
head — the physical strcngtli of society from its presiding 
intellect,’’ 

The prophetic warning conveyed in this eloquent passage, 
conics rc-ec)iocd from every side. The author of an able 
paper in a recent number of Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
while contemplating the outbreak in the manufacturing 
districts, exclaims, Wages ! wages ! wages I In these 
three words are comprised the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the question. They are the three ingredients 
wliich go to make up the omnipotent talisman for good or 
evil — for peace or discord.” A writer, in a recent number 
of tlie “Quarterly Review,” while defending the measures of 
the Conservative Government, in an article caloulatctl to 
produce a powerful effect, expresses his apprehension of 
coming events in the following emphatic words: — “ We 
are well aware that sucli scenes as have afflicted the North, 
must entail upon the working class additional misery, and, 
consequently, liability to further disturbance. We look 
forward with no inconsiderable alarm. We fear that we 
have ‘ scotched the snake,’ not killed it. We expect that 
great uneasiness will survive, and cannot but fear the possi- 
bility of a long and gloomy crisis of distress and divsquiet.” 
It is thus admitted and proclaimed, not by the political 
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opponents of the Government, but by the most able and 
influential advocates of its measures, that the present pres- 
sure upon the industrious classes is grievous, and the future 
danger appalling. Can the causes whicli liave arrested 
prosperity be removed, or arc they of a nature so permanent 
and invincible that their continuous operation must aggra- 
vate the distress of the people beyond the limits of possible 
endurance? These questions involve two others. Can 
civil war be averted ? Can the institutions of England be 
preserved ? 

'^riie cry which raised the masses of the North, was, A 
fair day\s wage for a fair day’s work.” Should this become 
attainable, contentment will return, and peace will be pre- 
served. Hut should wages, instead of recovering from their 
late depression, continue to decline, and should the opera- 
tive be no longer able to eat bread by tlie sweat of his 
brow,” tlien the right of self-])reservation will forcibly 
repeal all law ; physical force will become tlie title to ])ro- 
perty, — ‘‘ He will take who has the power, and he may keej) 
who cau.” An accurate knowledge of the principles which 
regulate wages, and a prompt adoption of some conijjre- 
hensive remedial measure, framed in accordance with these 
principles, have become necessary, in order to j)revent a 
dissolution of the ties which keep things in their })laces, and 
hold society together. 

On the manner in which the relative efficacy of British 
and of Foreign Labour limits the amount of Money 
Wages, 

It may be assumed, as a proposition not open to contro- 
versy, that in countries exporting the, same description of 
manufactured goods, the money-wages of the operatives 
employed in the preparation of such goods, other things 
remaining the same, will gravitate towards a common level. 
Should England and Germany exj)ort cottons and woollens 
to America, and should the advantages, with rtgard to the 
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production of these articles, be equal in the two countries, 
then it would be evidently impossible for the English manu- 
facturer to pay higher money-wages than the German. 
But, on the other hand, should England possess an advan- 
tage over Germany with regard to the cheapness of fuel, 
to the efficiency of machinery, or to the skill and energy 
with which manual labour is applied ; then, in either of 
these cases, the English manufacturer who prepared cottons 
and woollens for the foreign market, could afford to pay 
higher money- wages than the German to the extent of the 
superiority possessed. For example, should the superiority 
possessed by England be such as to enable 100 operatives 
to execute in this country the same quantity of work which it 
I'equired 125 to execute in Germany, then the English cajn- 
talist could afford to advance, as the wages of 100, the same 
sum which might be advanced in Germany as the wages of 
125. Under the circumstances assumed, money-wages would 
remain 25 per cent, higher in England than in Germany. 

For a long series of years England possessed such superior 
advantages in manufacturing industry, that she was enabled 
to execute, with a given number of hands, a much greater 
quantity of work than that which could be executed by the 
same number of hands in other countries ; and the necessary 
consequence w'as, that money wages became considerably 
higher in England than on the continent of Europe. 
While the wars of the French revolution paralysed the 
industry of the continent, England, mistress of the seas, 
enjoying internal security, and employed in developing the 
new mechanical power created by her Watts and Ark- 
wrights, was possessed of exclusive advantages, which con- 
ferred upon the produce of any given quantity of her 
labour a value far exceeding that which, under the then 
existing circumstances, it was possible for the produce of 
the same quantity of Continental labour to acquire. It 
would be scarcely too much to say that, in some branches 
of manufacture, one English operative, during the early 
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development and application of the new mechanical power, 
could execute a greater quantity of work than that which 
could be performed by 100 operatives in other manufac- 
turing countries. On the lowest average estimate, the 
goods produced by one pair of hands in England were of 
greater value than the goods produced by ten pair of hands 
out of England. I'he English manufacturer, who sent his 
fabrics to the countries of the mines, received, in proportion 
to the labour employed upon them, a much larger quantity 
of the precious metals than that which could be obtained 
by the foreign manufacturer. As the produce of a given 
quantity of English labour exchanged for a greater quan- 
tity of gold than the produce of the same quantity of 
foreign labour, the English labourer was enabled to com- 
mand higher money-wages than the foreign. High money- 
wages created a high money demand for provisions, and for 
all home productions, the cost of whicli the new mechanical 
power liad not reduced. The value of all foreign produc- 
tions, including the precious metals, fell in relation to the 
produce of domestic labour, to that labour itself, to land, 
to taxation, and to the public debt. The condition of the 
industrious classes improved through the combined opera- 
tion of these causes. While money-wages, and profits, 
estimated in money, rose, tlic prices of those articles of 
comfort and convenience to which the progressive improve- 
ments in mechanical power could be applied, gradually 
declined ; the prices of foreign commodities, whether 
necessaries or comforts, did not rise in an equal proportion 
to the rise in money-wages, while the liigh value of the 
produce of given quantities of labour in relation to land, 
and to other descrijDtions of fixed property, tended to abate 
the pressure of taxation. Under these circumstances, the 
.real reward of labour, and the general scale of comfort, 
became higher in England than on the Continent of 
Europe. The world became tributary to England. The 
extent of the superiority which the pcxjple of this country 
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acquired from the exclusive possession of the improvements 
in mechanical power, and from the monopoly of commerce, 
growing out of the incidents of the revolutionary war, it 
would be difficult to estimate. It appears to be generally 
admitted, that it was the almost miraculous increase in the 
productive power of British industry, co-incident with the 
war, which supplied the means by which the war was 
carried on. While some have affirmed that James Watt 
was the real conqueror of Napoleon,"’ others have seen in 
the inexhaustible resources so suddenly and so opportunely 
conferred upon England, a special interposition of Provi- 
dence for the deliverance of Europe. The war was 
unquestionably one of finance. It could not have been 
carried on in Fhirope without an enormous, and wholly 
unexampled expenditure. It was necessary to pay the 
thrones of the whole Continent even to fight for themselves. 
Without our loans, they must have submitted, and increased 
the vassals and the armies of France. The power of 
lending is not unlimited ; and England had long felt that 
she had reached the natural limit of taxation. To avoid 
this pressure by sharing it with America, she had even 
hazarded and suflfered the loss of her colonies. And just 
then, as tlie very crisis was approaching which was to lay 
upon her a burthen which she had never calculated on 
bearing, or being able to bear — a crisis, too, which, near as 
it was, no man had been able to foresee, an extraordinary 
means of wealth was put into her hands; sustained and 
followed by the sudden discovery of the most powerful 
instrument of skill and labour ever given to man ; and the 
combined effort did enable England to subsidize all 
Europe, to fight the universal tyrant in defence of the 
universal cause, to pour out millions upon millions amidst 
universal bankruptcy, and, finally, to achieve a miraciilous* 
deliverance. What can be more complete than the proof, 
except the actual pouring down of a stream of gold from 
heaven before our eyes P J1ie stream of gold was actually 
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poured ; and though it did not come in the shape of miracle^ 
yet its source wight not be the less providential for its 
winding its way tlirough the ten thousand channels of 
society to issue in the noblest use of the wealth of nations. 
Extensive interests were dependent on success ; the ultimate 
overthrow of the Revolution with all its evils, the restora- 
tion of European order, and the palpable triumph of sound 
principles in government and religion, wci'e so clearly con- 
nected with this country, that we, at least, sliould not be 
surprised to find tliat its success had been jwovided for by 
the great Protector of human happincss^.^"* 

In achieving the deliverance of Europe, England resigned 
some portion of the exclusive advantages, by which the 
means of continuing tlic contest had been supplied. 
With the restoration of peace, the industry of the Continent 
revived ; the seas were opened to the dags of the world ; 
and tlic facility of international communication extended 
to other commercial countries that knowledge in the 
ap[)]ication of scientific power, wliich liad for so long 
a period^ been confined to England. The diflerence be- 
tween the efficacy of British and of foreign lalxnir, became 
less and loss. The goods produced in England by a single 
pair of hands, would no longer exchange for the goods pro- 
duced in other countries by many pairs of hands; and as 
the produce of British industry exchanged for a less quan- 
tity of foreign productions, including the precious metals, 
money wages, and the prices of home productions, necessarily 
declined. It is now too late to inquire, to what extent the 
depression occasioned by the transition from war to peace 
might have been mitigated, by the early adoption of an en- 
lightened course of commercial policy. Erroneous legislation 
aggravated the evil. The restrictive system, of which we 
set the example, has been turned against us. The indus- 
trial processes indigenous to England, have been acclimated 
in other countries. Our former customers are our present 

* “ FJIack wood’s \Fa^azin«‘‘’ for October 1812. 

]t 
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rivals. How this state of things might liave been prevented, 
postponed, or mitigated, is not tlie problem whicli has now 
to be solved ; the duty which devolves upon the statesman 
of the j)rcsent day is, to save the industrious millions from 
the effects of a transition partly resulting from the progress 
of knowledge, and of improvement in other countries, and 
partly created by the tariff war, waged universally against 
British commerce. 

We must ascertain the character of the disease, before 
we can apply an appropriate remedy ; we must probe the 
wound to the bottom, before we can determine the extent 
of the operation which it may be necessary to perform. 
Before proceeding to the consideration of practical measures, 
it will be expedient to revert to the circumstances which 
have occasioned the progressive decline of wages in England, 
and to measure the extent to which, if not counteracted, 
the depression is likely to proceed. 

The superior advantages which have hitherto rendered 
the produce of a given quantity of English labour, more 
valuable than the produce of the same quantity of foreign 
labour, and which have consequently enabled the English 
to command higher wages than the continental operative, 
are, mechanical inventions, manual dexterity, and produc- 
tive coal mines. Now, ever since the termination of the wars of 
the French revolution, foreign countries have been approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to an equality with England, with 
regard to thpse advantages ; and the consequence has been, 
that the value of the products of foreign industry has been 
gradually rising, in relation to the products of British 
industry ; or, to express the same result in other words, the 
value of the produce of British industry has been gra- 
dually falling, in relation to the products of foreign industry, 
including in these products the precious metals. This 
decline in the value of British goods involved, as its in- 
evitable consequence, a decline in money wages. As the 
master manufacturer obtained a less quantity of gold for 
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the produce of the same quantity of labour, his only 
alternative was, to pay less wages, or to carry on a losing 
trade, terminating in bankruptcy, and in a total cessation of 
wages. 

Should the causes now adverted to continue in operation, 
wages must continue to decline. Should foreign countries 
attain to an equality with England, as regards the advan- 
tages wliich give efficacy to industry, English wages must 
fall to the foreign level. And should our Continental 
rivals, in their ra})id progress of improvement, acajuire 
superiority in manufacturing any principal staj^le for ex- 
portation, then wages in England will continue to decline, 
not only until they shall have touched the Continental 
level, but until they shall have sunk below it. I.et the 
comparative efficacy of industry be such that it requires 
in England 110 pair of hands to produce, for exportation, 
the same goods which can be supplied by 100 pair of hands 
in rival countries ; and then the money wages of the Englisli 
operative will fall 10 per cent, below the foreign level. 
The circumstatices wliich may be expected to ahect the 
comparative efficacy of British and of foreign industry 
form one of the most inijiortant subjects of inquiry whicli, 
in the actual condition of England, can be brought under 
the consideration of the practical statesman. 

The main causes which have hitherto conferred upon the 
produce of a given (quantity of British labour, the power 
of purchasing the produce of a greater quantity of foreign 
labour are, as has been already stated, the employment of 
superior machinery, greater energy and skill in the appli- 
cation of manual labour, and the pcissession of more ac- 
cessible coal mines. Is it reasonable to supjiose that, in the 
present circumstances of the world, England can maintain 
a permanent monopoly of the advantages which enable a 
given number of hands to execute a greater quantity of work 
in one locality than another ? In the actual state of know- 
ledge and of international communication, the adoption of 
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the latest improvements in scientific power cannot be con- 
fined to any particular country. A rigid enforcement of 
laws against the exportation of machinery might possibly 
retard, but could not ultimately prevent the inevitable 
result. If the exj)()rtation of our machines could be 
prevented, tlie makers of our machines would be induced 
to emigrate ; and in the long run, we should lose the advan- 
tage of manufacturing superior machines for the foreign mar- 
ket, without being able to secure their exclusive application. 
As regards energy and skill in the aj^plication of manual 
labour, it would be presumptuous to assume that the 
English operative will continue ever superior to the robust 
and persevering German. These artificial advantages rival 
nations will acquire. 

In the employment of machinery, and in the efficacy of 
manual labour, England cannot continue to retain any 
marked superiority over other manufacturing countries. 
With respect, however, to the natural advantage of acces- 
sible coal fields, the case may be different. Coal abounds 
in Belgium, and in Prussia ; but it is believed that the 
coal of these countries is of an inferior quality to that 
found in many parts of Britain ; while it is less conve- 
niently situated, with respect to the seats of manufacturing 
industry. Should this be the case then, to whatever extent 
the possession of the natural advantage of cheaper fuel 
may enable a given number of hands in England to execute 
a greater quantity of work than the same number of hands 
can execute upon the Continent, to that extent, and to that 
extent alone, can the English oj>erative, who works for the 
foreign market, continue to receive liigher money-wages 
than the Continental operative, who works for the same 
market. Other things being the same, the amount which 
the master manufacturer saves by the purchase of cheaper 
fuel, he may employ in the payment of higher wages. If, 
in the production of a given quantity of goods in England, 
95 men arc employed in the factory, and five in providing fuel, 
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while in the production of the same quantity of goods 
upon the Continent, 95 men are employed in the factory, 
and ten in providing fuel, then the amount of money- wages 
which is paid to 105 workmen on tlie Continent, may be 
paid to 100 in England. But it is obvious that, under 
the circumstances assumed, money wages in England could 
not exceed money wages on the Continent, by more than 
5 per cent. l\>r should the English operatives succeed 
for a time in compelling their employers to pay money- 
wages exceeding the Continental level by more than the 
difference in the price of fuel, the inevitable consequences 
would be, that the English manufacturer would be under- 
sold in the foreign market, and that the operative would 
be thrown out of work. No combination amongst labourers, 
no liberality on the part of cajhtalists, and no interference 
on the part of the legislature, could by ]:)ossibility avert 
these results. In a country extensively engaged in manu- 
facturing for foreign markets, no artificial mounds can b(' 
created for damming up money-wages above the level de- 
termined, by foreign competition. 

On the manner in irliieli an increase of (atpital and 
Labour, ndien no/ aeeotnpanied In/ a eorrespondittf/ 
anijmeniatton in the field of Kniploijnienl, de- 
presses Wafjes. 

It will be perceived that in the foregoing reasonings and 
illustrations, no allowance has been made for the eflects of 
the varying y)ro])ortions in which commercial countries 
demand the productions of each other, or for the maimer 
in which these yiroportions may be influenced by the im- 
position of tariff* duties. The operation of these disturbing 
causes must be ascertained before we can arrive at any 
competent knowledge regarding the actual condition of 
England, or measure the extent of the declining path which 
lies spread out before her. 
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In a country in which any considerable portion of the 
people are dependant upon foreign trade for employment, 
and the means of subsistence, foreign competition fixes the 
maafimum beyond wliich money-wages cannot rise, while 
home competition determines the minimum^ to which they 
may fall. The effect of home competition in altering the 
proportions in which different countries demand the pro- 
ductions of each other, requires to be traced. 

All commerce is in effect a trade of barter ; and the value 
of the productions of one country, in the markets of another, 
is determined by the proportion between the demand and 
the supply. Should the demand for British goods in the 
American market remain stationary, while their supply in- 
creased, then, in the American market, the produce of a 
given quantity of British labour would exchange for the pro- 
duce of a less quantity of American labour than before ; and 
if, in the English markets, the supply of American produce 
should remain stationary, while the demand for it increased ; 
then, in the English markets, the produce of a given quantity 
of American labour would exchange for the produce of a 
greater quantity of English labour than before. Now on 
these obvious and universally admitted principles of trade, 
we can explain the process by which, in a manufacturing 
country importing raw materials, an increase of manufactu- 
ring capital may, even in the absence of foreign competition, 
occasion a diminution in the wages of the operative class. 

It is universally admitted, that over-trading lowers prices, 
profits, and wages, in those particular branches of industry 
in which it occurs. But there is a school of political econo- 
mists who assume, that capital possesses some occult pro- 
perty or influence, by which it creates for itself the field in 
which it is employed, and renders demands co-extensive with 
supply. Economists of this school contend, that though 
there may be partial, yet there cannot be general over-tra- 
ding ; and that, when over-trading occurs, a certain remedy 
for the evil may be found in transferring capital from those 
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employments in which it is in excess, to those in which it is 
deficient. With the economists who take the high priori 
road,” and anticipate the results of science by assuming the 
facts from wdiich their principles are deduced, I pretend 
not to contend. But to those who regard political economy 
as an inductive science, the principles of which are nothing 
more thah general facts established by experience, I confi- 
dently submit theTollowing considerations, as showing that 
capital cannot create for itself the field of profitable employ- 
ment ; and that in a country exporting wrought goods in 
exchange for raw produce, there may exist, even in the ab- 
sence of all foreign competition, a contemporaneous over- 
trading throughout all the departments of manufacturing 
and commercial industry. 

Those who attribute tlie greatest efficacy to capital, who 
contend tluit it measures tlie field of em})loyment, and that 
its proportion to labour is the sole regulator of wages — even 
those superstitious worshippers of capital cannot but admit, 
that in an agricultural country, not importing raw produce, 
there may be a general redundancy, and a glut of capital, 
when its accumulations can be no longer employed upon soils 
which, in the actual state of agricultural knowledge, are not 
capable of yielding a (piantity of produce equal to that 
which must be expended in their cultivation. Under such 
circumstances a country has arrived at the stationary state ; 
and although landed proprietors and others may continue to 
save from their incomes, yet every new accumulation must 
be either hoarded or exported, because it cannot by possi- 
bility be reproductively employed. Of the possibility of a 
redundancy, a general glut of capital in a country which 
does not import raw produce, and which, in the actual state 
of knowledge, has arrived at the limits of her own agricul- 
tural resources, there can exist no doubt. The only ques- 
tion is, whether, in a country extensively engaged in foreign 
commerce, and 

a plethora of capital as to occasi()n,^n the absen^p of foreign 
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competition, stagnation, want of employment, and a general 
fall of prices, of profits, and of wages, tliroughout all the 
branchejs of the national industry which supply the foreign 
market? In the actual condition of England this is the 
question of questions. Let us endeavour to arrive at a 
correct solution of it. 

It is a fact, established by experience, and uttiversally 
admitted, that, in an industrious countfy, savings may be 
made from income, and that capital may be thus increased ; 
and it is also a fact established by experience, and univer- 
sally admitted, that, in countries in different stages of 
improvement, capital may increase in different ratios. Now 
from these facts, founded on experience, and universally 
admitted, the necessary, the self-evident conclusion is, that, 
in a country depending on foreign commerce, and importing 
raw produce, there may be a redundancy, a general glut of 
capital, occasioning over-trading, and a consequent fall of 
profits and wages throughout all the branches of industry 
engaged in supplying the foreign market. 

When, in England, the capital employed in preparing 
cotton fabrics for the foreign market increases faster than 
the capital employed in foreign countries in raising the raw 
materials, by tlie expenditure of which cotton fabrics are 
produced ; then, in conformity with the universal law of 
demand and supply, and as experience has too abundantly 
proved, the value of cotton fabrics will decline in relation 
to the elementary cost of their production ; and, in the 
cotton trade, profits, or wages, or both, must come down. 
Now, causes similar to those which prociuce these effects in 
the cotton trade, may, at the same time, be producing 
similar effects in the woollen trade, in the linen trade, in 
the silk trade, and ki all the other branches of industry, in 
which goods are made for foreign markets. If the home 
capital employed in preparing cotton goods increases faster 
than the foreign capital employed in producing equivalents 
to be exchanged for cotton goods, the home capital em- 
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ployed in preparing woollen goods may increase faster than 
the foreign capital employed in producing equivalents for 
their purcliase. The like may simultaneously occur in all 
the otlier branches of foreign trade. In all, manufacturing 
capital may increase faster than the foreign capital wliich 
raises the materials of manufacture; and thus, in all the 
departments of industry supplying goods to the foreign 
market, there may be a contemporaneous over-trading, a 
consentaneous home competition, occasioning a general fall 
of prices, of profits, and of wages, want of employment, and 
destitution. 

Our powers of production have outgrown the held of 
employment. The history of the cotton trade affords the 
most striking e\em])lification of the fact. After the first 
great improvements in the application of mechanical power 
were effected, a considerable period elapsed before the 
reduction in the cost of producing cotton fabrics was 
followed by a corresponding increase in their supply and 
diminution in their price. During this period ])rofits and 
wages wore sustained at an extraordinary height; large 
fortunes were raj)idly realized; and the manufacturing 
population multiplied. This ])ros])erous state of tlie trade 
might have continued to the present day, jn^ovided the 
capital and labour employed in foreig’u countries in raising 
cotton wool, and the other raw produce which are at once 
the equivalents and the component j)arts of the finislied 
goods, had increased in an ecpial ratio with the increase 
which took ])lace in the capital and labour employed in the 
cotton manufacture. This, unfortunately, was not the case. 
There was, it is true, a rapid increase in the foreign 
demand ; but then there was an increase still more raj)id in 
the supply. The trade extended in an extraordinary 
degree. Year after year a greater quantity of work was 
executed. Year after year additional capital was brought in, 
and improved machinery applied ; ami year after year, 
prices and profits and wages fell. 
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To create an extension of the foreign market propor- 
tionate to the increasing powers of production in this 
country, is obviously beyond our power. The enormous 
sums advanced in foreign loans, invested in foreign securi- 
ties, and hazarded in the execution of internal improvements 
in foreign lands, supply a practical demonstration that the 
ratio at which capital increases is higher in this, than in 
foreign countries ; while the lines of circumvallation drawn 
around us by hostile tariffs, show us, in a way which 
cannot be mistaken, that it has become the established 
policy of foreign countries to employ their relatively slow 
increase of capital in manufacturing for themselves, and not 
in raising additional supplies of raw produce to be exported 
in exchange for British fabrics. By the operation of a 
two-fold cause, the supply of British goods is kept in excess 
of the foreign demand ; and the value of the produce of 
British labour in relation to the produce of foreign labour, 
continues to decline. And thus it is that the powers of 
production outgrow the field of employment, and that home 
competition and over-trading must force down the money 
wages of the English operative below the level which would 
otherwise be determined by the relative efficacy of his 
labour. 

On the manner in which the Import Duties imposed 
by foreign States on British Goods y lower the value 
of British Labour, 

The effect of hostile tariffs upon wages remains to be 
traced. We have seen that when demand and supply, as 
regards foreign markets, are in the relation of equality, 
money wages in England must bear the same proportion to 
money wages in other manufacturing countries, which the 
efficacy of British labour bears to the efficacy of foreign 
labour ; and we have further seen, that when the labour 
and capital employed in supplying foreign markets with 
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British fabrics, increase in a iiigher ratio than the labour 
and capital employed in foreign countries in supplying 
equivalents, the money wages of the British operative must 
be pressed down below the amount which would otherwise 
be due to his energy and skill. Now we shall find, upon 
a due consideration of the subject, that the fall of wages, 
occasioned by the disproportionate increase in the labour 
and capital employed in manufacturing for foreign markets, 
must receive a grievous aggravation from the heavy import 
duties imposed by foreign countries upon British goods. 
Goods of the same kind and quality cannot be sold in the 
same market at different prices. Were the efficacy of 
industry greater by 10 per cent, in England than in Bel- 
gium, and were a perfectly free trade established between 
the two countries, then a bale of goods produced in 
England by the labour of 100, would sell in the Belgian 
market for the same sum which a similar bale produced in 
Belgium by the labour of 110 would sell for ; and conse- 
quently the money wages of the English, might exceed by 
10 per cent, the money wages of the Belgian operatives. 
But the commerce between England and Belgium, instead 
of being perfectly free, is restricted by import duties. 
Belgium, in order to protect her domestic manufactures, 
imposes a duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem upon the impor- 
tation of woollen cloths; and, consequently, the British 
manufacturer, who sends woollens to the Belgian market, 
can obtain, after the deduction of the duty, only 90/. for 
the same quantity and quality of goods for which the 
Belgian manufacturer obtains 100/. The amount of the 
Belgian duty is deducted from English wages. If, as we 
have just assumed, the superior efficacy of British industry 
were such, that 90 English operatives could execute as 
much work as 100 Belgians, then English wages, instead of 
maintaining a due proportion to the efficacy of English 
labour, would fall to the Belgian level. 
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Again ; the Belgian tariff imposes a duty of 21 per 
cent, ad valorem upon certain descriptions of linen fabrics. 
The British manufacturer who should send such fabrics to 
the Belgian market, could obtain, after the deduction of 
the duty, only 79/. for a bale of the same description of 
linen goods for which the Belgian manufacturer obtained 
100/. ; and, consequently, if the whole of the labour, direct 
and indirect, employed in preparing the bale of linens were 
90 in England, and 100 in Belgium, the sum received as 
wages by 90 English labourers would be less by 21/. (the 
amount of the duty) than the sum received by 100 Belgians. 
In other words, the English operative employed in the 
linen trade could earn, notwithstanding the superior efficacy 
of his labour, amounting by the supposition to upwards of 
10 per cent., only 176*. where his Belgian rival would 
earn 1/. 

Previous to the recent modification of the tariff of the 
German Customs Union, the duties payable upon British 
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the Zolverein, were equivalent to 90 per cent, ad valorem 
upon coarse fabrics, 32 per cent, upon superior sliirting, 
15 })er cent, upon printed cottons, worth 1^. 6f/. per yard, 
and about 9 per cent, upon fine printed cottons, worth 
2 a‘. Gd, })er yard. By the new tariff, the duty upon cotton 
warps is advanced from the former amount of two dollars 
per hundred weight to three dollars, being an increase of 
50 per cent. ; on worsted, and worsted and cotton mixed 
goods if printed, embroidered, or brochc^ the duty is 
increased from 30 to 50 dollars per hundred weight, or 66 
per cent.; while upon hardware the increase of duty 
amounts to cent, per cent. 

The operation of these duties, as regards comparative 
wages, will be immediately apparent. It is obvious that 
the British manufacturer who competes with the German 
manufacturer in the markets of the German union, must be 
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compensated for the whole amount of the duty which he 
may he required to pay, either by the superiority of British 
labour as compared with German labour, or by the degra- 
dation of British wages below the German level. But 
Germany, with her orderly and persevering population, 
with her coal mines, lier navigable rivers, and her projected 
railroads, is gradually a]q)roaching towards an equality 
with England in all that relates to the cflicacy of industry. 
The causes are already in full and resistless operation, 
which will render it im])ossible for the British manufacturer 
to i-etain })ossession of the German market, except ujK)n 
the condition of a progressive reduction of wages in 
England. 

The tariffs of the other principal states of Europe art' 
yet more injurious than that of the German union. The 
import duties imposed by France, limit our ex])orts to that 
country to an inconsiderable amount ; the charges upon 
iin})orts exacted by Russia deprive us of the ])ower of 
paying in manufactured goods, for the enormous amount of 
produce which we annually receive from her ; and by the 
Austrian tariff, duties equivalent to 60 per cent, nd imlorem, 
are imposed upon all kinds of cotton manufacture, upon 
earthenware, hardware, and woollen goods of all kinds. It 
would be superfluous to re])eat the details of the process 
by which these hostile tariffs contribute to depress the 
Avages of labour in England. The modus operandi is 
alike in all. As commodities of the same kind and quality 
cannot be sold in the same market at difierent prices, the 
price which the British manufacturer, who exports goods to 
any foreign country, can actually realise, must be less, by 
the amount of the import duty which he pays, than the 
price realised by the manufacturers of that country for 
similar goods. For this diminution in his receipts, the 
British manufacturer must be indemnified, either by the 
superior efficacy of the labour which he employs, or by the 
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inferior price which he pays for it. But the progress of 
knowledge and of improvement is gradually bringing up 
the efficacy of foreign labour to an equality with that of 
British labour; and it follows, as an inevitable consequence, 
that the British manufacturer who continues to work for 
foreign markets, will be compelled to enforce a reduction 
in wages equivalent to the import duties charged upon his 
goods. 

There appears to exist in certain quarters, an expectation 
that trade will revive, and that an increased demand for 
British goods will be followed by an advance of wages. A 
moment’s consideration will convince us that, with respect 
to the continent of Europe, this ex))ectation is utterly 
groundless. The essential condition upon which alone an 
increased European demand for British goods can arise, is, 
that the wages of labour in England shall be depressed as 
much below the wages of labour in the rival countries to 
which we export our fabrics, as the import duties imposed 
in these countries exceed the proportion in which labour in 
these countries is less efficacious than British labour. Were 
it a fact, that the superior efficacy of British labour com- 
pensated the manufacturer for the duties charged upon his 
goods, then, indeed, an increased exportation to the conti- 
nental markets might take place without a depression of 
British wages below the continental level. But the fact is 
far otherwise. While foreign countries approach towards 
an equality with England as regards the efficacy of labour, 
the import duties upon British goods increase and multiply. 
Under such circumstances, 4t is manifestly impossible that 
there should be an extended sale of British goods without 
an increased depreciation of British labour. As regards 
the markets of Europe, the expectation of a revival of 
trade, leading to an advance of wages, is purely visionary. 
Let us turn to America. 

England possesses no superiority over the United States 



of North America as regards the advantages, whether na- 
tural or acquired, by which the efficacy of industry is in- 
creased. Within the union there are coal fields and water 
power to an almost unlimited extent ; some of our latest im- 
provements in the application of mechanical power have been 
borrowed from the States ; our transatlantic brethren are 
in no way inferior to us in energy, dexterity, and skill, and 
they grow, while we import, the raw material of our most 
important manufacture. There is no cause in operation 
which can enable a given number of hands to execute a 
greater quantity of work in England, tlian in the United 
States. Were it not that wages are lower in England than 
in America, British fabrics could not be sold in the markets 
of the United States. In the coarser cotton fabric^s, the 
greater cheapness of the raw material appears sufficient to 
indemnify the American manufacturer for the higher wages 
which he pays, and to enable him to compete successfully 
with his British rival in distant markets. Wages pressed 
down something below the American level, would be the 
condition. upon which alone the British could undersell the 
American manufacturer in the American market, even if 
America could be induced to abandon her tariff, and to 
admit British fabrics duty free. This we cannot hope for. 
Under the compromise act, and previous to the recent mo- 
dification of the American tariff, the import duties were to 
be limited to 20 per cent. These duties have now been 
enormously increased ; and it is the avowed design of the 
Whig party in the Union, to adopt the protective system 
to such an extent, as to giv^ the American manufac- 
turer a monopoly in the home market. Should this policy 
prevail, a fall of wages in England, to the lowest level at 
which life can be sustained, will be the melancholy condition 
upon which alone an extended sale of British goods in the 
American Union can be effected. But a result less disastrous 
may perhaps be anticipated. High protecting duties in 
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favour of the manufacturers of the Northern States must 
prove so injurious to tlie cultivators of the Southern States, 
that it seems not unreasonable to hope that the continuance 
of such duties may be successfully resisted, and the 
liberal policy of the compromise act re-established. Let us 
take the most favourable view of the subject, and endeavour 
to estimate the relative amount of wages in England and 
America, under the supposition that America will consent 
to abandon her existing tariff*, and to revert to the policy 
by which lier import duties were to be limited to 20 per 
cent. 

It is evident that British and American goods of the 
same kind and quality, must be sold to the consumer in the 
American market at the same price; and it is ecjually 
evident, that if the British manufacturer has to pay a 
charge of 20 ])er cent, from which his competitor is exempt, 
lie must be enabled, either by employing fewer hands, or 
by paying lower wages, to effect a diminution in the cost 
of production equivalent to the impost. But as industry 
is not less effective in the United States than in England, 
the British manufacturer cannot employ fewer hands than 
the American, in bringing his commodity to market ; and 
it follows, as a necessary consequence, that the import duty 
imposed by America upon British goods, must fall on 
British wages. 

The manner in which an American import duty of 
20 per cent, would affect British wages may be thus 
analysed. England and the United States being on a 
footing of equality with rqgard to the efficacy of their in- 
dustry, an American manufacturer after advancing 100^., 
on account of the wear and tear of machinery, fuel, and 
raw material, and another 100/. on account of wages, pro- 
duces a bale of cotton goods, which he sells for 220/., or 
at a profit of 10 per cent. ; while the British manufacturer, 
after advancing 100/. for machinery, fuel, and materials, 
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and employing the same number of hands as the American, 
sends to the American market a similar bale of goods, sells 
them tliere for the same price of 220/., and pays tlie import 
duty of 20 per cent, or 45/. upon tliem. Tn this case, it is 
self-evident that if the British manufacturer liad paid, like 
the American, 100/. for wages, lie would liave suffered a 
loss of 25/. upon the transaction, 'rhough the price paid 
by the consumers was 220/., yet tlie price realized by the 
manufacturer, after the deduction of duty, was only 175/. ; 
and consequently, if his profit was to be ten per cent., his 
whole outlay, in sending Ins bale of cottons to market, 
could not have exceeded 158/. Of this sum, he must have 
j)aid 100/. on account of machinery, moving power, and 
materials (England and the United States being by the 
supposition on an equality in these ^larticulars), and, con- 
sequently, the British manufacturer could have paid only 
58/. to the same number of operatives to whom the Ame- 
rican manufacturer paid 100/. 

The hypothetical case thus assumed, for the sake of illus- 
tration, aWII jierhaps be sufficient to explain the manner and 
degree in which the tarifl’of the United States tends to force 
down English wages below the American level. England 
and the United States are so nearly upon an equality, with 
regard to all the circumstances which contribute to give 
efficacy to industry, that the British manufacturer cannot 
procure machinery, moving power, and raw material, at less 
cost than the American manufacturer; and it therefore 
follows, that when British manufactures, similar to the 
protected American manufactures, are sold in the American 
markets, it is upon the wages of the English operative, that 
the American! iiiqjort duties must ultimately fall. 

It may be asked, why is it necessary that the English 
capitalist should dis|X)se of his goods upon the same advan- 
tageous terms as the American capitalist ? and why should 
not the import duty, imposed on British fabrics, be de- 
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ducted from the [)rofit of the master, instead of from the 
wages of the operative. 

The first answer to these questions is, that the ratio in 
which the value bf finished goods can be made to exceed 
the cost of their })roduction, is not sufficient to allow of 
the payment of heavy import duties out of the masters 
profit. The second answer is, that were it even ])ractical)Ie 
to give to manufactured goods a marketable value, exceed- 
ing their productive' cost in sucli a proportion as to leave 
a margin equivalent to the duty charged upon them, tliat 
duty could not be made to fall on profits, without dis- 
turbing tlie ecpiilibriuni wliicli capital throughout the com- 
mercial world has a constant tendency to maintain. Profits 
conform to a general level more rapidly than wages ; money 
is transferrecl from one country to another with little diffi- 
culty, and at little cost ; labour is so transferred with 
considerable difficulty, and at considerable cost. A bill 
of exchange wafts capital across the Atlantic ; to convey 
the operative, requires an expensive voyage, the cost of 
which he may be unable to defray. A slight '’diilerence 
in the rate of ])rofit moves masses of capital from one 
locality to another; a considerable difference in the amount 
of wages is insufficient to occasion a corresponding trans- 
ference of labour. Were the English manufacturer, who 
prepares goods for the American market, to ])ay the same 
wages which arc paid to the American operative, manu- 
facturing ])rofits would be less in England than in America, 
by the amount of the import duty charged on British 
fabrics; and the inevitable consequence would be, that 
manufacturing capital would migrate from England to the 
United States, and that the operative would be left in utter 
destitution. The melancholy alternative is — reduced wages, 
or no wages at all. Powers of production outgrowing the 
field of employment, foreign competition, and hostile tariffs, 
liave already degraded, and if remedial measures be not 
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speedily applied, must continue still farther to degrade the 
condition of tlie industrious masses, dependent upon foreign 
trade for the means of subsistence. 

This fearful change cannot be confined to those who are 
directly depending upon foreign trade. The o})eratives em- 
jdoyed in preparing cottons, and woollens, and linens, and hard- 
ware, for the home market, cannot command higher wages 
than those who may be ein])loyed in preparing similar articles 
for the foreiofn market. Unless remedial measures commensu- 
rate to tlie magnitude of the evil be adopted, the price of la- 
bour throuccliout all the manufacturing districts of the 
kingdom will continue to decline. Nor will the decline 
be limited to manual labour. The money demand for 
ev(‘ry species of personal service will become less and less. 
As foreign rivalry, hostile tariffs, and powers of ])ro(luction 
outgrowing the field of employment, reduce the value of 
the produce of British labour in relation to the produce of 
foreign labour, including gold and silver, foreign countries 
will command a greater, and England a less proportion of 
the precious metals circailating throughout the commercial 
world. The hitherto existing distribution of the metals 
will be ])rogressively altered, to the disadvantage of England ; 
and the necessary result of such alteration will be, a gene> 
ral fall in the price of all noii-imported commodities or, 
in other words, a rise in the value of money, in relation to 
British labour and its products. 

The fall in real wages will be greater than the fall in 
money wages. As the distribution of the ])recious metals 
changes to the disjidvanlage of England, the? fall in the price 
of the produce (^f British labour will be accompanied by a 
rise in the price of the })roduce of foreign labour. Now 
while England continues to imj^ort corn, and other articles 
of food, the price of the necessaries of life in the liome mar- 
ket must be regulated by their price in the foreign countries 
from which they are im})orted ; and hence the fall in money 
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wages may be expected to be followed by a comparative 
advance in the price of food. 

The prospect which lies before us is distressing. Hitherto 
the standard of comfort has been liigher in England, tlian 
in tlie other countries of Europe. This liigher standard 
must now be lowered. As tlie efficacy of foreign labour rises 
to an equality with tliat of llritish labour, English wages 
must descend to the foreign level ; as the disproportionate 
increase of the capital and labour employed in foreign trade 
compels us to force our fabrics into markets where they are 
met by liostile tariff's, tlie wages of the labour by which they 
are prepared must fall, not merely to a level with the wages 
of equally effective labour employed upon similar goods in 
the country to whicli we may export, but to such a depth 
below that level, as may be determined by the amount of the 
import duty imposed upon our goods. The English artisan 
must exchange his wheaten loaf for the black bread of the 
continent ; must reduce his accustomed supply of animal 
food, and relinquish the tea and sugar hitherto regarded as 
amongst the necessaries of life. Udie fall will be severe. 
It will be a descent, not from superiority to equality, but 
from superiority to inferiority. The condition of the indus- 
trious classes in England, with regard to food, clothing, and 
lodging, will sink below that of the same classes throughout 
the Continent of Europe. In what spirit will the calami- 
tous vicissitude be borne ? What effects may be expected 
to result from this progressive deterioration of the physical 
condition of the working classes ? 

One inevitable consec^uencc of the continued decline of 
money wages will be, a total repeal of the provision laws. 
Hitherto the masses have been withheld from identifying 
themselves with the Anti-Corn Law agitation, by an appre- 
hension that a reduction in the price of corn might occasion 
a fall in money wages. But when experience shall have 
taught them that laws for raising the value of food cannot 
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prevent a fall in the value of labour ; when they see and 
feel, tliat tlie fall of wages to the level determined by Con- 
tinental competition, and hostile tariffs, must reduce them 
to destitution and starvation, unless the price of the neces- 
saries of life should be brought down to tlie level of free 
trade, then there will be a ])ressure from without, whicli 
the legislature will be unable to resist. The famishing 
masses will demand a total and immediate repeal of the 
Corn Caws, and the voice of the people will be as the voice 
of God. 

9'liough the crisis occasioned by the continued fall of 
money wages, will render it impracticable to maintain the 
])rices of the necessaries of life at an artillcial elevation, yet 
the repeal of the Corn Laws will not be prodiicti\e of all 
the advantages which the mort‘ sanguine advocates of that 
salutary and indispensable measure ap])ear to anticipate*. 
The free import<ttion of food cannot arrest that ])rogress of 
improvement which is gradually raising the clficacy of 
foreign to an equality with the dhcacy of British labour, 
and altering the distribution of the precious metals to the 
disadvantage of this country. Neither can an unrestricted 
admission of foreign corn enable the British manufacturer 
to sell his fabrics in foreign countries at higher })rices than 
those obtained for similar fabrics produced in those coun- 
tries, and thus ])reveut the liostile tariffs of our rivals from 
depressing the money wages of the English operative below 
the level which would otliervvise be due to the relative 
elllcacy of his industry. The abolition of the Corn Laws 
will be utterly inoperative, as far as regards the removal of 
the causes which arc depressing money wages. All that 
their abolition, even 'were it to take ])lacc under the most 
favourable circumstances, could accomplish, would be, to 
prevent real wages from falling in a greater proportion 
than money wages. Were the repeal of the Corn Laws 
to equalize the prices of provisions in England, and on the 
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Continent as the growing efficacy of Continental labour 
I'qualizcs money wa^es, then the effect of tlie repeal would 
be, to prevent the manufacturing jiopulation of England 
from being worse fed, Avorse clothed, and worse lodged than 
the manufacturing po})ulation of Belgium, Saxony, and 
Prussia. But this is taking too favourable a view of the 
subject. After the freest and the largest importation of })ro- 
visions, the first necessaries of life will still be higher in 
England than on tlie Continent, by the cost of carriage. 
To the extent of the difference thus caused in the price of 
necessaries, real wage's will bear a less proportion to money 
wages in England than on the Continc'ut. All that the 
most unrestricted admission of foreign corn can effect, will 
be, to break a part of the' inevitable fall to which, under 
existing circumstances, the manufacturing population of 
England is doomed. 

It is frccjuently stated, that were we, under free trade, 
to import a largely increased cpiantity of foreign corn, 
we should export a largely increased (juantity of manu- 
factured goods, in order to pay for it. This statement is 
true ; but the truth which it conveys is not tlu' whole truth. 
AVere we to ojien our j)orts to the ])roduce of foreign coun- 
tries, wliile these countries retain tlicir hostile tariffs, the 
British demand for foreign produce wa^uld be iruireased in 
a greater proportion than the foreign demand for British 
goods ; and under the operafioit of the universally admitted 
law of demand and su})])ly, the value of the pnxluce of 
British labour would be still further depressed in relation 
to the produce of foreign •labour, including the precious 
metals. More goods would be ex])orted, but at lower 
prices; a greater number of operatives would be employed, 
but at reduced njoney wages. Nevertheless, the result 
upon the wdiole would be beneficial. There would be 
fewer hands unemployed, fewer families reduced to utter- 
destitution, while the reduction in the price of necessaries 
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consequent upon free trade, would prevent real w.Tges from 
falling in a greater ])roportion tlian money wages. Hence, 
though the free importation of foreign j)roduce, vhile 
foreign countries im[)ose heavy duties upon Ilritish goods, 
would have a tendency, not to increase, but still further to 
depress prices and money w'ages in Kngland, yet a total 
re}K‘al of the Corn Laws would be decidedly advantageous 
to our manufacturing ])Oj)ulation. 

On the manner in jnhieh a repeal of the Corn Lajrs 

jrould limit emploi/mcnt^ and depress nxipes in the 
maun fact uring districts. 

There is in England an agricultural as well as a manu- 
facturing poj)ulvation. Can the latter be relieved without 
the infliction of distress upon tlie former ? As money wagc‘s 
decline to the level determined by foreign com])ctilion and 
foreign tariffs, the luigliNh operative emmot be saved from 
sinking to a condition considerably inferior to that of the 
( 'on linen tal oj)erative, unk*ss tluav should be an inq)ortation 
of foreign agricultuial ])roduce sufllcient to render tlie 
j)rice of ])rovisions nearly as low in the niark(‘ts of baigland 
as in tlie markets of the German league. Jlut in years of 
average abundance, the United Kingdom iiroduces a quan- 
tity of corn nearly suflicieiit for home consunijUion. In 
such years, the importation of a large cpiantity of foreign 
])roduce would dis])lace a large (juantily of domestic 
])roduce. AVhat would now become of the agricultural 
labourers by whom the displaced domestic jiroduce had been 
raised ? It is self-evident, that the measure which is 
necessary, in order to relieve the town population from 
intolerable pressure, would throw masses of the rural poj)u- 
lation upon the parishes for support. 

Many of the advocates of a total repeal of the Corn 
Laws, argue as if the population of the manufacturing 
districts constituted the entire population of the kingdom. 
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'rhcy view this important question on one side only. '^I'liey 
state the truth, but not the whole trutli. They demonstrate 
the facts, that free trade is necessary, to prevent accelerated 
decline; and that the maintenance of laws keeping up the 
prices of provisions at an artificial level, while money 
wages are falling to tlie competition level, must inflict 
u})on the operatives of England a pressure and a d(‘gra- 
datioii beyond the limits of endurance. Ikit they close their 
understanding against the equally indisputable facts, that 
the immediate effect of free trade would be to create agri- 
cultural distress ; and that displacing, in the home market, 
home-grown corn by foreign corn, would have, in the first 
instance, the same effect with regard to throwing the agri- 
cultural population out of employment, which displacing in 
the foreign market llritish goods by foreign goods, would 
have in throwing the manufacturing population out of 
employment. They fail to see that the country labours 
under complicated disease, and that the remedy which might 
alleviate one set of symptoms, would aggravate another. 

The alarm excited in the agricultural districts by tlie 
apprehended fall in the price of produce and of stock, has 
partially subsided, under the expectation that the progress 
of agricultural inq)rovement, accelerated by the stimulus 
of foreign competition, will enable the British to compete 
with the foreign grower. The expectation may not be 
altogether unfounded. It is impossible to peruse the 
recent publications on rural economy — Mr. Hutt’s compen- 
dium of the evidence given before a committee of the House 
of Conhnons, appointed, in 1836, to inquire into agricultural 
distress — Remarks on the present stale of Agi iculture by the 
chairman of that committee, the present Speaker of the 
House of Commons — Mr. Greg’s Letter on Scotch Farming 
in the Lothians — and Liebig’s important work on agricul- 
tural chemistry — without being convinced that the resources 
of the soil of the United Kingdom have hitherto been very 
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imperfectly developed, and that large idditidnal supplies of 
home-grown corn may be brought to market at prices 
sufficiently r^uced to enable the British to compete suc- 
cessfully with the foreign grower. Landed proprietors 
and fanners, correctly judging, that, under the present 
altered circumstances of the country, it will be impossible 
to retain the laws for keeping the price of the people's 
food at an artificial elevation, are even now preparing, by in- 
creased skill and economy in the management of their land, 
to grapple with the keener^ competition and lower prices, 
which the removal of all restriction on the importation of 
foreign agricultural produce cannot fail to occasion. That 
the contemplated agricultural improvements may be exten- 
sively realized, and that, if realized, they must augment the 
wealth of this country, and, ultimately^ give increased 
employment to the population, cannot admit of question. 
But, in the present transition state of England, it behoves 
us to look, not to ultimate but to 'proximate results. It is 
the business of the practical statesman to consider, not 
whether 'additional millions may be hereafter fed, but 
whether existing millions can now be saved from destitu- 
tion. The question which is immediately before us, and to 
which, for the present, our attention should be exclusively 
directed, is, whether the increased skill and economy in the 
management of land, now in progress, can have the effedt, 
in the first instance, of preventing masses of the rural 
population from being thrown out of employment. 

It is on all hands admitted, that the general, adoption, 
throughout the United Kingdom, of the system of Scotch 
fiEuming practised in the Lothians, would efi^t a very 
cciidderable increase in the quantity of home-grown pro- 
duce, Mr. Oh’phant, M.P. for Perth, a landowner, and an 
^extensive practical farmer, affirms, in bis evfdence before 
the j^rliamentairy Committee on the Stale of Agriculture^ 
that upon the soil of England the produce tni g^t, with ^elrjr 
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great ease, be doubled ; and further states, that he thinks 
there are many thousand acres of the best land in England, 
yielding only one-fourth part of the produce which a very 
small amount of intelligence and industry might cau^ them 
to supply. Mr. Smith, of Deanston, informs the committee, 
that the improvements upon his farm in Perthshire, had 
raised its value from 1 5s, to per acre ; and asks, ‘‘ if his 
land could, by these improvements, be doubled in value, 
why not English farms by similar improvements ?” Mr. 
Greg, after haying visited Scotland for the express pur- 
pose of personally inspecting the state of agricultural 
improvement in that country, makes the following state- 
ment : — “ The general conviction which remains upon my 
mind is, that with a system equal to that of the Lothians, 
established throughout England, landlords might receive 
double rents, farmers be rendered rich and prosperous, and 
the country be rendered for two generations independent of 
foreign supplies, notwithstanding the abolition of all pro- 
tecting duties. I am coitfident that the agriculturat 
produce of England^ Wales^ and the west of Scotland^ 
might he doubled ; and that of Lancashire and Cheshire 
tripled, without any material addition to the agricultu^ 
rat population,^'' He adds, “ Few parts of Scotland have 
improved more than Perth, which exported 100,000 tons 
of potatoes last year to London, The population^ however, 
seems actuallv to 'ftave diminished since the census of 
1830.” 

It is abundantly evident that, could the contemplated 
agricultural improvements* be realized, the wealth of the 
country would be proper tionably increased ; but it is 
equally evident that, if realized, their first effect would be, 
to throw a wide extent of land out of tillage, and a large 
proportion of the rural population out of employment.- 
In average years, the United Kingdom already yields a 
supply of corn nearly sufficient for the consumption of its 
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inhabitants. This being the case, the necessary consequence, 
not of quadrupling, or trebling, or doubling that supply, 
but of increasing it by one fourth, would be to supersede 
the cultivation of one-fourth of the kingdom. As regards 
the throwins: out of inferior soils, and of the labour em- 
ployed upon them, the effects of creating a sudden increase 
in the supply of domestic produce would be identical with 
that of importing an equally increased supply of foreign 
produce. In either case, the first result would be, a period 
of transition and revulsion, during which a portion of the 
rural population would be reduced to destitution. 

Again, the establishment, '•throughout the United King- 
dom, of a system ecpial to that of the Lothians, would, in 
the first instance, diminish the demand for labour, not 
merely in the inferior districts thrown out of tillage, but 
also upon the superior lands to which the improved system 
should be applied. The system of agricultural improve- 
ment which has been adopted with so much success in the 
Lothians, consists in economy of management, shown in 
division of employment, confining the attention of the 
farmer to as few yxnnts as possible — in a due rotation of 
crops, so as to have no land lying idle or unproductive; 
and “ in the use of machines and horses instead of 
manual labour^ wherever circumstances admit of it?'' 
“ The steam engine, upon Lothian farms now almost uni- 
versal, is rapidly spreading throughout Scotland, and is 
superseding the use of horsepower for driving the threshing 
machine and other farm work. The threshing machines 
are infinitely superior to the niiserable machines creeping 
into use in the south of England, and turn out wheat ready 
for the sack, in superior condition, and less damaged than 
when threshed wdth the flail.” Such is the system of impro- 
ved farming practised in the Lothians, as that system is 
described by its able advocate, Mr. Greg. It would be 
superfluous to enter upon any proof of the proposition, that, 
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by the employment of steam and horse power and mecha- 
nical inventions for performing on the land the work now 
executed by manual labour, the demand for that labour 
must be diminished. Mr. Greg himself appears to be 
aware of this result, inasmuch as he admits that while few 
parts of Scotland have effected greater agricultural im- 
provements than the county of Perth, the population has 
actually diminished since the census of 1830 ; and as he 
alludes to the fact, that a few years ago the employment 
of an inferior kind of threshing machine in the south of 
England was abandoned, on the recommendation of the 
magistrates, in order to arrest the outrages of the peasantry 
whose labour it displaced. 

The ultimate effect of every new application of mecha- 
nical power, causing the same quantity of work to be 
executed by fewer hands, is to increase national wealth, and 
to enlarge the field of employment. The Immediate effect 
of every such improvement is to diminish the demand for 
labour in the particular trade to which it is applied. The 
employment of steam in the fabrication of linen yatn, threw 
a severe and protracted pressure on the spinners, by whom 
the domestic manufacture had been previously carried on. 
The introduction of the power loom placed the hand loom 
weavers on the verge of starvation. The immediate effects 
upon the condition and temper of the rural population, by 
substituting mechanical power for manual labour, in the 
universal trade of agriculture, may be readily conceived, 
but not easily described. 

The consequences of introducing the Scotch system of 
farming into Ireland would be terrific. In the Lothians 
the farms range from 300 to 500 acres and upwards, and 
the general complement of labour for 100 acres, is two pair 
of horses, two ploughmen, and one labourer, giving a popu- 
lation of three families for 100 acres : throughout a great 
part of Ireland, the holdings are from ten acres to five 



acres, and less, giving a labouring population of upwards 
of ten families for 100 acres. Introduce the Scotch system 
of economical farming, and more than one-half of the rural 
population will be deprived of their accustomed means of 
existence. The Celtic hordes will migrate and swarm into 
Britain. Wheat-fed, decent-clad, cottage-lodged England 
will disappear under the avalanche of potatoe-and- weed-fed, 
half-naked, mud-lodged Ireland. 

On the 7nanner in which a Itepeal of the Corii Laws^ 
or an Increase of Home Production equivalent to 
such Repeal, would lo7ver Rents, 

On every side difficulties surround us. From the decreas- 
ing difference between the efficacy of British and of foreign 
labour, and from the impediments thrown in the way of 
our export trade by hostile tariffs, money-wages in England 
have fallen, and may probably continue to fall until they 
descend even below the continental level. Under these 
circumsttinces, the condition of the manufacturing popula- 
tion of Britain must be degraded below that of the same 
class in rival manufacturing countries, unless the prices of 
necessaries in England can be made to approximate to their 
prices upon the Continent, either by a large importation 
of foreign corn, or by a greatly increased home production. 
But as the United Kingdom grows, in average years, a 
supply of corn nearly equal to the home consumption, a 
large addition to that supply, whether obtained from abroad, 
or from the contemplated improvements in agriculture, 
must throw extensive tracts of inferior land out of culti- 
vation. The immediate effect of this contraction of the 
field of tillage upon the condition of the rural population 
I have already endeavoured to trace. The manner in 
which, in the first instance, it must affect the proprietors 
of the soil remains to be shown. 

Ricardo has demonstrated that agricultural improvements 
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lower rents. As the subject is of great importance, I will 
present the demonstration in the words of its distinguished 
author. 

After showing that the rent of land must fall as the 
wealth and population of a country decrease, he proceeds 
as follows : — 

“ The same effects may, however, be produced, when the 
wealth and population of a country are increased, if that 
increase is accompanied by such marked improvements in 
agriculture, as shall have the effect of diminishing the ne- 
cessity of cultivating the poorer lands, or of expending the 
same amount of capital on the cultivation of the more 
fertile portions. 

“ If a million of quarters be necessary for the support 
of a given population, and it be raised on lands of the 
qualities Nos. 1, 2, 3 ; and if an improvement be afterwards 
discovered by which it can be raised on Nos. 1 and 2, with- 
out employing No. 3, it is evident that the immediate effect 
must be, a fall of rent ; for No. 2, instead of No. 3, will 
then be cultivated without “paying any rent ; and the rent 
of No. 1, instead of being the difference between the pro- 
duce of No. 3 and No. 1, will be the difference only between 
No. and No. 1. With the same population, and no more, 
there can be no demand for any additional quantity of corn; 
the capital and labour employed on No. 3, will be devoted 
to the production of other commodities desirable to the 
community, and can have no effect in raising rent unless the 
raw material, from which they are made, cannot be obtained 
without employing capital l^ss advantageously on the land, 
in which case No. 3 must fxgain be cultivated. 

“It is undoubtedly true that the fall in the relative 
price of raw produce, in consequence of the improvement 
in agriculture, or rather, in consequence of less labour being 
bestowed on its production, would naturally lead to in- 
creased accumulation ; for the profits of stock would be 
greatly augmented. Tliis accumulation would lead to an 
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increased demand for labour, to higher wages, to an in- 
creased population, to a farther demand for raw produce, 
and to an increased cultivation. It is only, however, after 
the increase in the population, that rent could be as high 
as before ; that is to say, after No. 3 was taken into culti- 
vation. A considerable period would have elapsed at- 
tended with a positive diminution of rent P 

This reasoning, as it appears to me, is quite perfect. The 
rent of the first quality of land is the difference between 
the return yielded to a given amount of capital by the first, 
and the last qualities of soil under cultivation. It is self- 
evident that the difference between No. 1 and No. 2 is less 
than that between No. 1 and No. 3 ; and it is equally self- 
evident, that if No. 3 be thrown out of cultivation, either 
by increased imports, or by improvements in agriculture, 
the rent of No. 1 will be reduced. 

Mr. Malthus, an authority far inferior to Ricardo, at- 
tempted to refute the doctrine, that improvements in agri- 
culture may lower rents ; but his pretended refutation was 
based upon the invented fact, that improvements in agricul- 
ture could not be effected without causing sucl) a contem- 
poraneous increase in the population, and consequently 
in the demand for raw produce, as would prevent the 
throwing out of inferior land. Grant to Mr. Malthus his 
invented fact, assume that population and subsistence must 
always increase simultaneously, in an equal ratio, and then 
it will follow as a necessary consequence from the principles 
established by Mr. Ricardo, that agricultural improvements 
can neither reduce the price of/ood, nor throw out inferior 
lands, nor lower rents. But if a total repeal of the Corn 
Laws, or a general adoption of an improved system of 
agriculture, can furnish an increased supply of produce 
sufficient to bring down the prices of the necessaries of life 
to the Continental level, and thereby to prevent the con- 
dition of our manufacturing population from being degraded 
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below that of the same class in other manufacturing coun- 
tries, then there will be, in either case, a considerable interval 
during which inferior lands will be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, and rents on all the better soils reduced. 

Proprietors and farmers would labour under a fatal 
delusion were they to imagine that the maintenance of any 
scale of protecting duties could prevent, in the present 
condition of the country, a fall in prices and in rents. The 
retention of protecting duties, in rendering the collapse 
less sudden and severe, would render it permanent and 
incurable. Should the fall in money-wages be mitigated 
to the manufacturing masses by a total repeal of the Corn 
Laws, agricultural distress will appear under the form of 
an acute paroxysm, to be followed by reaction and conva- 
lescence : — Should the Corn Laws be retained, chronic 
constitutional disease falling on the functions of life, will 
terminate in hopeless debility and decline. In the former 
case, foreign commerce and town employment, though at 
wages reduced to the competition level, will continue to 
increase ; and the consequent increase in the manufacturing 
population, and in the demand for the non-importable pro- 
ducts of the soil, will compensate the agricultural interest, 
to some extent, for the diminished consumption of home- 
grown corn, which the farmer would still be able to sell at 
prices higher by the expense of carriage than those realized 
by the foreign grower. In the latter case, the restriction on 
the importation of raw produce would co-operate with 
foreign rivalry and hostile tariffs, in limiting the exporta- 
tion of wrought goods ; trade would continue to contract ; 
masses of the town population, unable to obtain employment 
even at real wages reduced below the Continental level, 
would perish from the face of the earth ; the home consump- 
tion of all agricultural produce would diminish ; England, 
instead of importing, would export corn ; and the British 
farmer, instead of being able to sell his produce in the 
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home market, at ])rices \hgher by the expense of carriage 
than those realized by the foreign grower, would be coni- 
})elled to di#j 3 ose of it in foreign markets, at prices lower, 
by the expense of carriage, than those obtaining in the 
n ei gh bo u r i 11 g coi i n t r i es . 

On the Comparative Increase in the Value of Money 
in this Country, 

We have seen tliat productive power, outgrowing tlie field 
of employment, decreasing difference between the efficacy of 
British and foreign industry, and hostile tarilfs drawn every 
where around us, are reducing the value of the produce of 
British labour, compared with the produce of foreign labour. 
Now, gold and silver are products of foreign labour, 
and are, therefore, in common with the other products of 
that Iab(»ur, acquiring a higher value in relation to British 
labour and its products. The results of any given jiortion 
of British industry continue to command a diminishing 
quantity of the precious metals; general prices fall, or, in 
other words, the value of money rises. 

The rise in the value of the circulating medium will be 
disastrous to all classes of the community, with the excep- 
tion of the monied capitalist®, and the recipients of fixed 
money incomes. The landed proprietor whose estate is 
encumbered, may see it pass from his family to the mort- 
gagee ; the farmer who is tied by his lease to a fixed money 
rent, instead of realizing profit, may find his capital 
melting away ; and the trader who deals upon long credit, 
or with borrowed money, may be unable to make good his 
engagements. Great pecuniary pressure, and wide-spread 
insolvency, are the inevitable results of any considerable or 
continuous rise in the value of the medium of exchange. 

It may be expected that the rise in the value of money, 
with its necessary consequences, the loss of estates, the 
destruction of capital, the depreciation of stock, the fall of 
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profits, and the increased pressure of taxation, will cause 
discontent and disaffection to extend beyond the working 
classes. Questions the most difficult and Embarrassing 
may arise. Can the present standard of money be main- 
tained ? Can the taxes be collected ? Can public credit be 
upheld ? Influential classes, encumbered by settlements 
and mortgages, and other fixed money payments, may now, 
as formerly, look for relief through an action on the cur- 
rency. Others may again urge an equitable adjustment 
with the public creditor; while the suffering millions, 
attributing the universal pressure to the errors of the 
government, may demand, with a voice of prevailing 
power, organic changes incompatible with monarchical 
institutions. 

Not tlie least formidable of the social dangers to be 
ap))relicnded from the present economical condition of the 
country are, an extensive disfranchisement of the parlia- 
mentary constituency — a total exclusion of the working 
classes from all participation in the representative system. 
With a prosperous commerce, witli good wages,'' full em- 
ployment, and a low value of money, a large proportion of 
the skilled labourers of the parliamentary boroughs might 
be ten pound householders ; while a still larger portion of 
the young and intelligent workmen might be reconciled to 
the existing state of the representation, by the expectation 
of becoming, through industry and economy, ultimately 
possessed of the franchise. But would it be possible to 
maintain the money qualification, established by the Re- 
form Act, under a continuous fall of money-wages 
Would it be possible to preserve the peace of the country 
under the aggravated discontent created by increasing 
physical privation, combined with extensive and hopeless 
political proscription.? Never before were the monarchical 
institutions of England exposed tp a peril so imminent as 
that which, under the circunjstaxiees glanced at, would be 
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near at hand. Should the causes which have hitlierto led to 
the decreasing money value of British labour and its 
products coiltinue in uncounteracted operation, the con- 
stituted authorities may find it difficult to confine the next 
extra legal struggle within the limits of urban outbreaks 
()r of rural burnings. 

On the Question., What will the Peace with China 
do for us ? 

Will the peace with China, and the opening of additional 
ports in that extensive Empire to British enterprise, tend 
to counteract the operation of the causes which have re- 
duced the value of the produce of labour in this country, 
and which, if their eflects cannot be counteracted, must 
lead to the calamitous results which I have attempted to 
trace out? This is an important question, worthy of the 
deepest consideration. 

The immediate effects of the peace with China will be, 
a speculiltive demand for British goods. This speculative 
demand, which is already in progress, will cause some 
revival of trade in the manufacturing districts. The mills 
will be in fuller action, the operatives in fuller employment ; 
and wages, so far from continuing to decline, will probably 
advance. Could this happy change be permanent, our 
fears for the future might be cast away. But this can 
scarcely be expected. All our past experience forewarns us 
that this new excitement will lead to a collapse. The 
powers of production in this country have outgrown the 
ordinary field of employment to such an extent, that on 
every occasion, upon which a sudden opening to foreign 
markets has occurred, British fabrics have been thrown 
upon them in ruinous excess. On the opening of the trade 
with North America, after the revoluticmary war — on the 
opening of the Brazilian and Buenos Ayrean markets to 
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England — on the opening of the European markets in 1814 
— and on the opening of the Indian market on the abolition 
of the East India Company’s monojxily ; on aH these several 
occasions, commercial speculation was carried to excess, the 
new markets were glutted with British goods, property 
was sacrificed to an enormous amount, and the temporary 
excitement was followed by protracted depression. This 
in its turn passed away, and was succeeded by a permanent 
expansion of the foreign market, which expansion, though 
far within the expected limits of the first over sanguine 
adventurers, was nevertheless sufficient to occasion some 
improvement in profits and in wages until, from the re- 
newed operation of the causes I have endeavoured to explain, 
the powers of production again outgrew the field of employ- 
ment. A similar sequence will now recur. We shall 
have excitement, collapse, revival, and temporary recovery ; 
leaving us, until the ever-working causes of decay creep 
on, in possession of something more than normal vigour. 
What will be that something more ? Will the opening of 
new markets in China so extend the field of employment, 
as to arrest that downward progress of profits and of 
wages, which has spread destitution and danger throughout 
the land ? Let us endeavour to arrive at a correct solu- 
tion of these important questions. In taking a compre- 
hensive survey of the condition of England, we must look 
beyond the immediate prospect, and contemplate the wide 
expanse spread out before us. 

The most beneficial commerce carried on by independent 
states, is that between a defnsely peopled country, possessed 
of manufacturing advantages, and a thinly peopled country, 
posses.sed of fertile wastes. Every interchange of products 
between two countries thus circumstanced, tends to enlarge 
the field of employment in both. The reason is obvious. 
Every interchange of their respective commodities replaces, 
by a direct operation, the elements of capital by the ex- 
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penditure of which they were produced. The process may 
be traced as follows : 

In manufacturing industry, the elements of capital ex- 
pended are, wrought articles, such as clothing and implements 
prepared in tlie manufactory, and raw produce, such as 
food and material obtained from the soil ; and, in agricul- 
tural industry, the elements are resolvable into raw produce, 
such as seed and food raised from the soil, and wrought 
articles obtained from the factories. When the manufac- 
turer gives to the farmer the wrought articles expended on 
the farm, in exchange for the raw produce consumed in the 
factory, the elementary cost of production is replaced to both ; 
and by means of the reciprocal aid which they thus lend 
to each other, the two great divisions of industry may be 
carried on to an indefinite extent. Let us illustrate this 
by an example. 

A, a manufacturer in England, expends in his fai^tory 
wrought articles equivalent to 100 bales of cloth, and raw 
produce equivalent to 100 quarters of corn, and with this 
expenditure produces wrought articles equivalent to 240 
bales ; while B,’ a farmer in America, expends upon his 
farm, raw produce equivalent to 100 quarters of corn, and 
wrought goods equivalent to 100 bales of cloth, and raises 
crops equivalent to 240 quarters. These being the con- 
ditions of the expenditure, and of the rej)roduction, A 
exchanges with B 120 bales, for 120 quarters, and the 
result consequently is, that each has his elementary ad- 
vances replaced to him, with an increase, or profit, of 20 
per cent.; and is furnished with the means of renewing 
his operations upon a more extended scale. While addi- 
tional land of a fertile quality can be resorted to, there 
can be no natural limits to this process. A may advance, 
not 100 bales and 100 quarters; but 1000 bales and 
1000 quarters; and produce, not 240 bales, but 2400 
bales, provided B, increasing his capital in the same pro- 
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portion, advances 1000 quarters and 1000 bales, in re- 
producing 2400 quarters for the exchange of 1200 bales; 
for 1200 quarters will now replace, as effectually as in the 
former case, the advances of both with a profit of 20 per 
cent. 

This illustration goes to prove, that if a perfectly free 
trade had been established between England and the United 
States; and if, as in this case would have been highly 
probable, agricultural capital in America, had increased in 
the same ratio as manufacturing capital in England, the 
power of production in England could not have outgrown 
the field of employment ; demand would have increased 
in the same proportion as supply ; the value of British 
fabrics could not have fallen in relation to the elementary 
cost of their production ; and no decrease, either in profits 
or in wages, could have taken place. 

As tbe most beneficial commerce is that which takes 
place between a densely peopled country, possessed of 
manufacturing advantages, and a thinly peopled country 
possessed of fertile wastes, so the least beneficial is that 
which is carried on between two densely peopled countries, 
neither of which is in a condition to export raw produce. If 
a perfectly free trade were established between England 
and France, and if England supplied France with cottons, 
while France supplied I'mgland with silks, then silks would 
be rendered cheaper in England, and cottons cheaper in 
France This, however, would be the whole of the advan- 
tage. The field of the employment, the amount of labour 
and capital beneficially vested in production, could not be 
increased in either country by this species of international 
exchange. It is self-evident that no additional labour and 
capital can be employed in manufactures, unless additional 
supplies of food and of raw material can be obtained. But 
by the supposition France does not supply England with 
corn and cotton wool, and England does not supply France 
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with com and raw silk. On the establishment of free 
trade between the two countries, the cotton wool previously 
imported into France would be brought to Fngland, and 
then sent to France in a manufactured state ; while the 
raw silk previously imported into lingland would be im- 
ported into France, and sent to England in the form of 
finished goods ; but the aggregate quantity of food and of 
raw material, and, consequently, the aggregate amount of 
labour and capital which could be beneficially employed in 
manufacturing industry, would remain precisely as before. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to the views here presented, 
that as silks become cheaper in England, and cottons in 
France, consumers might desire to purchase these articles 
in greater quantities ; and that an increased effectual 
demand would be thus created, requiring for its supply an 
increased employment of capital and labour. This objection 
will 1)0 found, upon strict inquiry, to be utterly untenable. 
In order to create an increased effectual demand for manu- 
factured goods, an increased quantity of the ingredients of 
capital expended in their production must be offered in 
exchange for them. But muslins are not the ingredients of 
capital consumed in the production of silks ; nor silks the 
ingredients which enter into the elementary cost of pro- 
ducing muslins. These articles cannot reproduce each 
other ; and, therefore, cannot become instruments of effec- 
tive demand for each othif. The analytical investigation 
pursued through the following illustrative cases will pro- 
bably be found to show, with more clearness and precision 
than can be obtained by a statement of the general argu- 
ment, that it is utterly impossible that finished goods, not 
consisting of necessary clothing, should in any way directly 
contribute to create an effectual demand for each other* 

Case I. 

A, an English manufacturer, has a capital consisting of 
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1000 quarters of com, and 1000 bales of cotton wool* equal 
in cost and in value to 1000 quarters ; and by the advance 
of those elements of reproduction works up 3000 bales of 
muslin. 

B, a French manufacturer, has a capital of 1000 quarters 
of corn, and 1000 bales of raw silk, equal in cost and value 
to 1000 quarters ; and by the advance of these elementary 
ingredients of manufacturing capital, works up 3000 bales 
of silk goods. 

C, an agriculturalist in a third market, has a capital 
of 8000 quarters of corn, and by its expenditure, raises 
10,000 quarters of corn, together with 1000 bales of cotton 
wool, equal in cost and value to 1000 quarters and 1000 
bales of raw silk, also equivalent to 1000 quarters. 

Under these circumstances, a quarter of corn, a bale of 
muslins, and a bale of silk, will be equal to each other 
in prod|jctive cost ; and therefore, assuming demand and 
supply to be equal, and a free trade to be established between 
England, France, and the third market, exchanges will 
be effected on the following terms. ' 

A will replace the ingredients of his capital by giving C 
2000 bales of muslins, for 1000 quarters of corn, slnd 1000 
bales of cotton wool ; and will have, after these replace- 
ments, a surplus of 1000 bales of muslins, 500 of which 
he will exchange with B for 500 bales of silk. 

B, in like manner, will replal^ his advandes by giving 
C 2000 bales of wrought silks for 1000 quarters of corn, 
and 1000 bales of raw silks; and will have remaning a 
surplus of 1000 bales of -silks, 500 of which he will, as 
above, exchange with A for muslins. 

C replaces his capital by retaining in his own hands 
8000 quarters of corn, and will have, after this replacement 
of his cost, a surplus of 1000 bales of cotton wool, and 
1000 bales of raw silks, which he will exchange, as 
above, with A and B, for finished articles fit for immediate 
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consinnption. When their exchan|yes arc effected each of 
the three producers will have his capital returned, with an 
increase, or profit, of 25 per cent. 

Case II. 

The previous circumstances bein^ as described in Case 1, 
C’, the agTiculturist in the third market, continues to em- 
ploy tlie same capital as before, while A and B, under the 
expectation of hein<^ able to supply each other with in- 
creased quantities of muslins and silks, become desirous of 
increasing their production of these • articles. To effect 
this, tliey treat as ca[)ital, tlie 1000 bales of muslins, and 
1000 bales of silk, which they had formerly expended on 
immediate enjoyment, and offer them to C in excliangc for 
additional quantities of corn and of raw materials. But 
no increased (quantity of these elements of reproduction is 
attainable. Formerly, as seen in Case 1, they offered 4000 
bales of wrought goods, for 2000 quarters of corn, and 
2000 bajes of raw materials; and now, for these same 
quantities of food and material, they offer 6000 bales of 
finished goods. This increase in the demand for food and 
raw material, and in the supply of finished goods, alters 
the value of the two classes of commodities in relation to 
each other; and A and B by their abortive attempt to 
increase their manufacturing capitals, while there is no 
corresponding increase in the agricultural capital by which 
the elements of reproduction are supplied, have sacrificed 
their savings from immediate expenditure without being 
able to extend their operations. 

Cask III. 

C increases his capital by savings from his immediate 
expenditure, takes in additional land, and thus augments 
his disposable surplus of food and raw materials from 2000 
quarters of corn, 1000 bales of cotton wool, and 1000 of 



raw silk, to 3000 quarters, 1500 bales of cotton, and 1500 
bales of silk. This restores the equilibrium between 
supply and demand, and enables A and B to obtain, in 
exchange for their 6000 bales of finished goods, eSOOO quar- 
ters of corn, and 3000 bales of raw material, instead of 
2000 quarters and 2000 bales, as in Case 2. They are 
now in a condition to extend their operations with advan- 
tage. Their elements of manufacturing capital, and their 
reproduction of finished goods, are increased by one-half, 
while the rate of their profit is maintained at 25 per cent. 

These illustrative cases serve, as I conceive, to demon- 
strate the important practical principles, that the commerce 
which consists in the interchange of commodities n()t appli- 
cable to reproduction, cannot enlarge the field of employ- 
ment ; — that an increase of manufacturing capital, when 
not accompanied by a corresponding increase of the capital 
which supplies the raw produce constituting the elements 
of reproduction, instead of occasioning an advance of profits 
and wages, has a tendency to reduce and annihilate both ;- 7 - 
and that when profit disapj)ears, and labour cannot find 
advantageous employment, the only species of foreign trade 
which can afford permanent relief, is that which furnishes 
increased supplies of food and raw material. 

These principles, demonstrable in theory, may be prac- 
tically proved by a reference to the comparative amount 
of our trade with the United States, and with China. A 
person unacquainted with all our existing relations with 
these countries, and only cognizant of the facts, that Ame- 
rica is a thinly peopled country, raising a surplus supply 
of food and raw material, and that China is a densely peopled 
country, raising a deficient supply of food, might at once 
predict, from the acknowledged principles of trade, that our 
commerce must be more extensive and more valuable with 
the American Union than with China. The prediction 
would be amply verified by a reference to the custom-house 



returns. In the tables of the trade of the United Kingdom 
it appears, that from 1831 to 184?0 the average declared 
value of our exports to India, including Cliina, was 
4,456,000/., while the average declared value of our exports 
to the United States was 7,800,000/. The population of 
India and China is 400,0(10,000; that of tlie United States 
14,000,000. Seven of our American customers take as 
large a quantity of our goods as four hundred of our 
Asiatic customers. Our export trade to the United States, 
with their population of 14,000,000, is nearly twice as great 
as our export trade to China and India, with their popu- 
lation of 400,000,000 ! 

But to a country in the condition of England, the im- 
portance of a foreign market must be measured not by the 
quantity of finished goods which it receives, but by the 
quantity of the elements of reproduction which it returns. 
In a densely peopled manufacturing country importing raw 
produce, the field of employment is extended, and the 
demand for labour increased, not by exporting a greater 
quantity of finished goods, but by importing a greater 
quantity of food and materials. Measure the comparative 
importance of our trade with America and China by this 
criterion. Our principal return from the United States 
is cotton wool ; from China, tea. Stop our imports from 
the United States, and our manufacturing millions perish ; 
suspend our imports from China, and not a hand will be 
thrown out of work. Establish a free trade with the thinly 
peopled Continent, capable of furnishing you with un- 
limited supplies of food and materials in exchange for 
finished goods ; and the field of employment, and the 
demand for labour, receive an indefinite extension. Estab- 
lish free trade with the densely peopled Continent, supplying 
in exchange for your finished goods an agreeable beverage, 
not an element of reproduction, not an article upon which 
labour can be employed, or by which it can be subsisted 
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while at work, and you may diminish to the consumer the 
price of a comfort, regarded by many as a semi-necessary, 
but you cannot thereby secure the substantial advantages 
of raising profits, advancing wages, and preventing desti- 
tution. These benefits, no extension of trade, save that 
with a country capable of giving raw produce in exchange 
for finished goods, can by possibility confer. It is strictly 
demonstrable, that the advantage resulting from that species 
of commerce which consists of the interchange of goods not 
employable in reproduction, is limited to the cheapening 
of such goods to the consumer ; and does not extend to 
those classes whose earnings are no more than sufficient to 
supply them with the necessaries of life. 

It is doubtful whether the economical condition of the 
Chinese Em])irc admits of any very considerable extension 
t*ven of that species of coiumercc which clu‘apens to tlie con- 
sumer articles of superfluity or luxury, without enlarging 
the held in which labour can be advantageously employed. 
China already takes as great a (juantity of llritish goods as 
she has the means of paying for ; and it seems difficult to 
imagine by what process the opening of additional ports to 
our trade can increase her power of making remittances to 
this country. 

Had our trade with China been obstructed by the diffi- 
culty of exporting British goods to that country, then the 
opening of the ports of (diina to our shipping might have 
removed the obstacle, and extended trade. But there has 
been no practical difficulty in introducing British goods 
into the Chinese markets* to the fullest extent to which 
China has possessed the power of returning equivalents. 
Ever since the abolition of the monopoly of the East India 
Company, the port of Canton has been oj)en indiscriminately 
to the merchants of the united kingdom ; and though the 
authorised trade has been confined to that single port, yet 
the outside and illicit trade has been carried oii without 
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limit along the coasts, and through the island groups, from 
Canton to the Yellow Sea. Again, though the authorised 
importation of British goods in British bottoms, has been 
limited to the port of Canton, yet the Chinese junks 
trading to Formosa, to Cochin China, to Siam, to Birmah, 
to the ports of the Indian Archipelago, and, above all, to 
Singapore, have trafficked in British goods to an extent 
having no practical limit save that created by deficient 
means of purchasing. Through all these various channels 
our exports to China in woollens, in cottons, in metals, and 
in opium, liave been pushed to sucli an extent^ that their 
amount has considerably exceeded that of the enormous 
importations of tea into this country ; and that China has 
been compelled to pay a balance in specie so large as to 
excite the most serious apprehension in the Chinese govern- 
ment, This fact is officially announced by Captain Flliot, 
in a dispatch to the Secretary of State : — 'J'he immense 
increase of the supply during the last four years, the rapid 
growth of the east coast trade in opium, and the continued 
drain of the silver, have, no doubt, greatly alarmed the 
government.’'’ To expect any considerable extension of 
trade with a country which the accustomed channels of 
communication have thus supersaturated with British goods, 
is purely chimerical. This is proved by unquestionable 
facts. Since the abolition of the monopoly of the East 
India Com})any, the exports to Cliina from the united 
kingdom have not increased, but diminished. From 1803 
to 1833 the exports of the East India Company to China 
averaged, for woollens alone, 1,128,557/. ; while in 1839? 
after all the advances made by Great Britain during the 
interval, in arts, in wealth, and in enterprise, and under a 
system of free trade, instead of monopoly, the declared value 
of British produce and manufactures, of every kind, ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom to China, had actually 
diminished to 871,969/. 
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It may be urged as an objection to the views here presented, 
that the opening of ports more conveniently situated with 
regard to the tea districts, will enable us to import in- 
creased quantities of China’s staple product; and that, 
through this increased demand for her tea, China will be 
enfibled to purchase increased quantities of British goods. 
The objection would be valid were the assumption upon 
which it is founded conformable to fact. If England should 
acquire the power of purchasing a greater quantity of tea 
from China, China would acquire the power of purchasing 
a greater cpiantity of goods from England. But the ques- 
tion at issue turns upon the if By what conceivable 
process can the opening of additional ports on the coast of 
China confer upon the consumers of tea in England the 
power of paying for that article larger sums than tliey have 
at present the means of paying.^ Tl)e power of purchasing 
is determined by the power of production. Could the 
opening of additional inlets to the markets of China give 
to England increased quantities of the elements of repro- 
duction, then England, by acquiring the means of producing 
more, would also acquire the power of purchasing more. 
Did the economical condition of China permit her to supply 
us with food and raw materials, then the opening of new 
inlets to her markets might enable us to purchase from her 
more largely, because the importation of a larger quantity 
of these elements would cause the reproduction of a larger 
quantity of equivalents for re-exportation. The elements, 
not consumed, but transformed, would balance the debt 
their importation had incurred. The act of purchasing 
would create the means of ])ayment ; and there would be 
no assignable limit to the extension of our exports to China, 
save that of her inability to furnish us with increasing 
quantities of food and materials. But such results cannot 
be obtained from the trade in tea. The commerce in that 
article leads to no re-creation. We cannot by the purchase 



of increased quantities of tea enable China to purchase 
increased quantities of British goods ; for the simple reason, 
that the purcliase of an increased quantity of tea could not 
be continued. The importation of additional millions of 
pounds of this article could not enable us to produce one 
additional pound of any article of exportation. Our power 
of purchasing additional quantities of tea from China, and 
of thereby enabling her to purchase additional quantities of 
British goods in return, is altogether dependent on our 
ability to procure additional quantities of food and ma- 
terials in exchange for additional quantities of manu- 
factured articles. Extend our trade with countries in the 
economical condition of Canada and the United States, and 
we shall be enabled to extend it with countries in the 
economical condition of China. Throw open additional 
supplies of the elements of reproduction, and we shall 
create equivalents for an extended commerce in articles of 
unproductive consumption. China cannot take additional 
quantities of British fabrics until the consumers in England 
arc enabled to pay for additional quantities of the products 
of Cliina; and the consumers in England cannot pay for 
additional quantities of the products of China, until, 
through an enlightened system of commercial and colonial 
policy, there shall be an extension of those exchanges which 
enlarge the field of employment, and increase the profits 
and the wages of the industrious classes. 

Has it entered into the hearts of statesmen to conceive 
that the economical condition of China may be forcibly 
inverted ; and that, through the operation of a less re- 
stricted trade with England, that densely peopled manu- 
facturing country may be brought to export raw materials 
in exchange for finished goods? It is unquestionable that 
this species of interchange would increase the field of 
employment in England. What would be its effects in 
China ? Manufacturing industry is there carried to an 
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almost immeasurable extent. A population of 300,000,000 
are clothed with home-made fabrics. Let our steam engine 
crush the native looms — let China send lier raw silk, her 
cotton wool, and her flax, to be manufactured in England, 
and take the finislied fabrics from us in payment, and a 
revulsion will be produced more calamitous than any which 
has hitherto visited the world. The destitution which fell 
upon the hand-loom weavers in this country on the intro- 
duction of the power-loom, faintly exemplifies, upon a 
contracted scale, the desolation of China as her countless ar- 
tisans were deprived of employment, and starving millions 
perished on her shores/’ All that Africa has suffered from 
the traffic in human flesh — all that South America endured 
from the remorseless avarice of the Spanish invader, would 
appear as nothing in contrast with the measureless evil 
which England would inflict on China by superseding her 
native manufactures, and purchasing her raw produce with 
finished goods. Whether the authors of the opium war 
engaged in the contest with the secret design of inflicting 
upon China the insidious poison of a depopulating com- 
merce, can be known only to the Searcher of Hearts ; and 
whether the new order of things, now about to be established, 
will be permitted to lead to this calamitous change in the 
economical condition of China, must be left to Him in 
whose hands are the destinies of nations, and who, for 
purposes unsearchable by human intellect, 

“ Fours fierce ambition in a Ca'sar’s mind, 

And turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind.” 

C 

If wc may be permitted to interpret tlie signs of the 
times, and hazard a conjecture of the future, the econo- 
mical condition of the Chinese empire is not destined to be 
suddenly and disastrously reversed. The authors of the 
opium war have been struck powerless. China, even 
while we grasped her arteries, struggled to throw off the 
poisoned trade-mantle. That she will evade, and ultimately 
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resist, any attempt, should such be made, to force upon her 
commercial regulations destructive of her native industry, 
can scarcely be doubted. We have given her brave and 
ingenious people lessons in the art of war by which they 
will not fail to profit. French and Russian officers will 
become her instructors in military science ; and should any 
future ministry venture to invoke a second commercial 
crusade, the contest will not be a ‘‘ little war.” The peace 
so auspiciously proclaimed in Asia, it cannot be the interest 
of this country to disturb. The project, were it ever enter- 
tained, of relieving tlie distress of England through the 
depopulation of Cliina, is unattainable. 

A memorial on the subject of tnir trade with China was 
addressed to the head of the government in July 1842 , by 
two hundred and thirty- five merchants of the highest 
standing. After stating the fact, that, since the abolition 
of the monopoly of the East India Company, and the 
opening of tlie trade with China to individual enterprise 
and competition, the export of British goods to China, 
instead df increasing, Iiad declined ; the memorialists urge 
the expediency of repressing the opium trade, in order that 
tlie Chinese may receive, in payment for their teas, not that 
deleterious Indian drug, but British manufactures. The 
change thus recommended would be most desirable, but it 
is not in the power of the British government to effect it. 
Could British subjects be prevented from engaging in the 
opium trade, the subjects of other states would eagerly 
pursue the traffic we had abandoned. Were the cultivation 
of opium prohibited in India,* it would extend in Java. 
So long as there shall exist in China an intense demand for 
opium, so long will that demand be supplied, either by the 
legitimate trader, or by the smuggler. We have seen that 
the utmost efforts of the despotic government of China 
have proved insufficient to prevent a rapid extension of the 
illicit trade. That it was in the highest degree discreditable 
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in the Indian government to countenance the opium trade, 
and to participate in tlic profits of the illicit traffic by 
forcing the cultivation of the drug; and that that counte- 
nance and that participation should be, with all conve- 
nient speed, abandoned, cannot admit of question. But 
to alter the inveterate habits of the Chinese, and to induce 
them to give up their opium in order to purchase Britisli 
goods, would be a hojieless task. 

The East India Association of Glasgow have also atl- 
dressed a memorial to the First Lord of the Treasury, on 
the subject of our commercial intercourse with China. 
This memorial, coming from jiersons of the greatest intelli- 
gence and experience, is worthv of all consideration. It 
sets forth that, under existing circumstances, an increased 
exportation of British goods to China is impracticable ; 
that the greater freedom given to the trade by the breaking 
up of the East India monopoly, was followed, not by the 
expanding markets which sanguine speculators anticijiated, 
but by an actual diminution of our exports; that tea is the 
only important staple with which China can purchase 
British goods ; and that, unless a change in our commercial 
relations with that country be effected, the speculative im- 
provement in the trade caused by the cessation of hostilities, 
cannot be maintained ; and that the existing excitement 
is founded on delusion, and certain to produce the most 
calamitous results."” From these facts, the memorialists 
infer, that an increased consumption of tea in this country 
presents the only practicable means through which our 
exports to China can be extended; and, in order to induce 
this increased consumption, they pray that the duty upon 
tea may be reduced. 

The facts set forth in the Glasgow memorial are correct, 
and the inference drawn from them strictly logical. Should 
the duty on tea be reduced, its consumption would be in- 
creased; and, should we import a greater quantity of tea from 
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China, China (assinning that her tiemand for opiinii, hitherto 
increasing in a geometrical ratio, became stationary) would he 
enabled to purchase a greater (juantity of British goods. So 
far the statements and inferences of tlie Glasgow memorialists 
are unanswerable. But the question of questions remains 
behind. The consumption of increased quantities of teas 
could not enable England to reproduce increased quantities 
of finished g(K>ds. To accomplish this, increased quantities 
of the elements of reproduction must be obtained. Under 
what conditions can increased quantities of these elements be 
procured ? We cannot sell increased quantities of finished 
goods to China, without buying increased tjuantities of raw 
materials; we cannot purchase increased (piantitic‘s of these, 
without increasing the supply of our finished goods in 
foreign markets, and the demand for foreign produce in the 
homo-market. We cannot effect these elianges in the 
Halation of demand to supply without lowering the value of 
our finished goods in relation to their elementary cost ; and 
til is we cannot do without creating a necessity for a farther 
decline bf wages*. On whatever side we turn, the saiiKi 
appalling difficulty meets us. In the actual condition of 
England, the real field of employment is that which yields 
food and raw materials in exchange for finished goods ; and 
unless this field can be extended, the boj)e of arresting tlie 
progressive decline of wages will prove the “ baseless fabric 
of a vision.’^ 

Though it would be visionary to expect that the renewal 
of our friendly relations with China can counteract the 
causes which are narrowing die field of employment in 
England, and gradually degrailing the condition of the 
people ; and though the speculative demand for goods for 
exportation, created by the opening of the Chinese ports, 
may on this, as on other analogous occasions, lead to over- 
trading, and terminate in increased depression, yet ihv 


See Ap[n.‘iidix. 
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temporary mitigation of distress which has occurred, may, 
under judicious management, conduce to permanent advan- 
tage. The palliating stimulus, though not reaching the 
cause of the disease, may support the patient until consti- 
tutional remedies can be applied. An enlightened states- 
man will seize the opportunity which the temporary revival 
of trade has so auspiciously presented, for preparing the 
large and comprehensive measures which have become 
necessary in order to lift the industrious masses from the 
degradation into which they have fallen, ^and to avert the 
peril and disorder which increasing destitution might 
create. 


II.— ON THE MEANS OF REMOVING THE 
CAUSES OF DISTRESS. 

It has been shown, in the preceding pages, that the 
causes of the national distress are — tlic participation by 
other manufacturing countries in those advantages which, 
while exclusively possessed by England, rendered the pro- 
duce of British more valuable than the produce of foreign 
labour ; — an increase in the Capital and labour employed in 
preparing goods for foreign markets more rapid than the 
contemporaneous increase in the capital employed in foreign 
countries in supplying us with the elements of reproduction; 
— ^and the disadvantageous terms upon which tlie imposition 
of heavy import duties compels the British manufacturer 
to dispose of his fabrics in foreign markets. In proceeding 
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to consider the means of restoring prosperity, I shall, in the 
first instance, endeavour to explain theoretically the circum- 
stances under which these several causes of distress might 
be removed ; and, in the second, to show, with a reference 
to practical results, that ample means for the creation of 
these saving circumstances are placed at our disposal. The 
thei^retical exposition will be based upon an hypothesis ; 
the practical showing upon existing facts. 

On the circumstances under which the causes of 
distress would disappear. 

Let us assume as our illustrative hypothesis, that 
the Isle of Wight has been made to extend into the 
ocean until it embraces an additional territory of 180,000 
square miles, or 115,200,000 fertile acres ; that this 
additional territory (being about twice the area of tlie 
llritish Isles) is capable of yielding provisions, cotton, 
wool, flax, hemp, silk, tallow, hides, and timber; that 
it consists of unreclaimed crown lands, and that the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, adopting the American 
system of alienating the national domain, offer the new 
territory to public competition at a uniform upset price 
of 10/. per acre. 

That the realization of this hypothesis would effect an 
important change in the economical condition of England 
is apparent at a glance. We have only to look at the state 
of the industrious classes in the United States of North 
America, in order fully to comprehend the character of 
the change. A powerful writer describes as follows, the 
manner in which, in that country, the possession of ex- 
tensive tracts of unappropriated land, not only promojtes 
prosperity, but counteracts and overcomes all the ordinary 
causes of retardation, bankruptcy, and ruin. 

“ America seems to have been reserved as a land of 
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experiment for these latter times, a vast field, in which all 
the lessons essential to the prosperity of Europe may be 
exhibited to tlie eye of nations. The first lesson is 

given in its agriculture. The husbandman of America 
is shown to be the true strength of the country — it is 
the culture of the earth tliat the state falls back upon 
in all its difficulties. All the showy expedients for 
fabricating wealth out of nothing, which are so familiar in 
Europe,. are there proved to be fallacious on the largest 
scale of demonstration. Trading without capital, and 
currency without specie, are the two grand charlatan cries 
of the world. America tries them both on a larger scale 
than was ever knoAvn before, and she is bankrupt every 
half dozen years ; the paper coined by millions becomes not 
worth its weight in wind. Tliousands are utterly ruined, 
tens of thousands are reduced to poverty. Yet she has 
such a mine of wealth in the soil, such facilities of recovery 
in the plough and the spade, such endless storehouses of 
national wealth in the forest, the prairie, and the mountain, 
that the national ruin is no more felt than the peasant feels 
the mouldering of the leaves which fell in autumn, and 
which are at that moment preparing a new fertility for 
the soil. In 1814 it is said that at least two-thirds of the 
traders in the United States became at once insolvent. In 
1837 nearly all the cotton growers of the South became 
bankrupt together. In 1839 almost every bank of the 
leading cities stopped in a moment, including the national 
bank of the States. At this hour we hear nothing but 
cries of ruin, or of what is much more disgraceful, impu- 
dent protestations against paying any debt whatever, and 
base and insulting ridicule of the dupes in this country 
wljp could expect any compensation for money lent to 
America. Yet all this passes by ; men distrust for a while, 
and despise for ever, but the land again brings forth her 
produce ; the strong husbandman props up the shatteretl 



merchant ; the sale of land recruits the empty treasury ; 
the spirit of the market restores the activity of the counting 
house; and the State, like a sickly ])atient, recovers by the 
diet of the farm, or like a drowned suicide is restored by the 
rough rubbing of peasant’s hands, opens his eyes to be as- 
tonished at his own folly, and to be glad of his esca])e ; 
struggles for a while against his old temptation, and finally 
enters the gaming house, and is ruined again, only to un- 
dergo tlie same process of recovery.”* 

It cannot be doubted that were the potent panacea which 
thus nullifies the poisonous canker at tlie root of American 
prosperity, possessed by England, it would counteract and 
eradicate the causes of her economical disease. Let us 
trace the progress of the healing influence. 

Our illustrative hypothesis is, that England has ac- 
(juired an extension of territory in the Isle of Wight, 
consisting of 115,^200,000 acres of fertile iinapj)ropriated 
land, the property of the Crown ; that the new country 
is capable of yielding abundant supjilies of corn, woob 
cottorf, silk, flax, hemp, tallow, and timber ; and that the 
Cknnmissioners of Wootlsand Eorests oiler the Crown lands 
to public sale, at the uniform upset price of 10/. per acre. 
It cannot be doubted that could this hypothesis be actually 
realized, the redundant capital and labour of the United 
Kingdom would flow into our miraculous island. In the 
existing state of things, the difficulty is not to find pur- 
chasers for estates, but to find estates for purchasers — not 
to obtain money upon freehold securities, but to procure 
freehold securities upon which* money may be advan- 
tageously invested. The high prices at which the real 
property brought to market is immediately bought up; 
the facility with which money is advanced for the construc- 
tion of works yielding a moderate and doubtful return ; 
and the enormous sums seeking investment in foreign 

* Black Aood’s Magazine for October 1842. 
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securities of the most questionable character ; these mani- 
festations of redundant and overflowing capital may enable 
us to form some imperfect conjecture regarding the amount 
which, under the circumstances assumed, would be received 
by the Woods and Forests for Crown lands in the Isle 
of Wight. 

The lands thus purchased would not be left in a state 
of wilderness, they would be occupied and cultiv ated ; 
capital and labour would be ])oured out upon them. The 
agricultural labourers who now burthen the rural parishes 
in England, or wJio stand on famine’s verge in Ireland, 
would migrate to tlie newly created lands. Nor would it 
be from the rural districts alone that the hive would swarm. 
From every town wlierc the pale artist ])lies the sickly 
trade,” the migration would proceed. There would be an 
intense demand for houses and other buildings, and con- 
sequently for the services of the several classes of artisans 
required for their construction. But tins would not be 
all. The agricultural labourers, and the surveyors, en- 
gineers, architects, masons, brickmakers, car[)entej"S, and 
smitlis, would reejuire to be supplied with articles for im- 
mediate consumption by bakers, butcher, grocers, and 
drapers. Struggling shop keepers, now scarcely keeping- 
out of the Gazette?, would find, in the new country, 
openings for a tliriving trade. There would be a move- 
ment — a simultaneous rush of proprietors, of farmers, of 
farmers’ labourers, of artisans, and of tradesmen, from 
original, to extended England. The modus operandi^ by 
which this multi tudinours migration would remove the 
causes of distress, remains to be traced. 

I. — We have seen that a main cause of the fall in profits 
and in wages, has been the powers of production outgrowing 
tlie field of employment; an increase in the capital and 
labour employed in manufactures, more rapid than the 
contemporaneous increase in the capital employed in raising 
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the reproductive elements — the food and raw materials by 
which manufacturing industry is sustained. Under the 
circumstances assumed for illustration, this cause of distress 
would disa])pear. Tlie field of employment would receive 
indefinite extension. Additional capital would be required 
for the purcliase, tlie stocking, and the cultivation of the 
newly acquired lands, for the erection of houses for the 
accommodation of migrating families, and for supplying 
the means of transport for conveying their goods to their 
new abodes. Throughout all the channels of industry an 
accelerating impulse would be felt ; and all the labour and 
all the capital of the country would find full employment. 

Let us examine more closely the working of the ma- 
chinery — let us distinctly perceive the manner in which 
profits and wages would be permanently advanced. 

On the acquisition of extended territory, a considerable 
proportion of the capital and labour which had previously 
sought employment in the manufacturing districts, and 
which had there created an increased demand for raw pro- 
duce, and*an increased supply of finished goods, would be 
attracted, as we have seen, to the new agricultural districts, 
where it would create an increased supply of raw produce, 
and an increased demand for finished goods. This altera- 
tion in the relations of demand and supply would raise 
profits and wages in manufactures, without lowering them 
in agriculture. Profits and wages would be sustained in 
agriculture, because, in extended England, those soils 
would be selected which yielded largely in proportion to 
the hands employed ; and profit^ would also be sustained 
in manufactures, because the increased supply of raw pro- 
duce, with the increased demand for finished goods, would 
raise the value of sucli goods in relation to the elements of 
their cost. For example, if a bale of finished goods for- 
merly cost 100 quarters of corn as wages, and 100 packs 
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of wool, ecjnivalent to 100 quarters, as materials, and ex- 
changed for 105 quarters and 105 measures, it would now 
exchange for some greater quantity of these elements of 
cc>st — say for 150 quarters and 150 measures. This would 
give an extensive margin for an increase of profits, or of 
wages, or of botli. If wages were increased from 100 to 120 
quarters of corn, profits would, at the same time, be increased 
from 5 to 36 and a fraction per cent. ; for, in this case, 
the advance of tlie capitalist would be 120 quarters as 
wages, with 100 packs = 100 quarters as materials; wliile 
for this advance, equivalent to 220 quarters, he would 
obtain a return of 150 quarters, and 150 packs equiva- 
lent to 150 quarters. For 220, he would get 300. 

There are only two possible ways in which, in manu- 
facturing industry, profits and wages can be advanced — by 
diminishing the quantity of labour by which raw produce 
is raised ; or by increasing the proportion whicli the capital 
and labour employed in raising raw produce, bears to tlie 
capital and labour employed in preparing finished goods. 
By either of these modes, the field of employment 
may be extended, and profits and wages advanced. An 
extension of territory, such as has been assumed, would 
give the benefit of both ; and would effectually remove one 
main cause of the depre.ssion and distress with wliich the 
manufacturing population has been so severely visited. 

II. — Foreign competition — the decreasing difference in 
the efficacy of industry throughout the commercial world, 
and the consequent fall in the value of the produce 
of British labour as contpared with the produce of fo- 
reign labour — these, as we have seen, constitute a cause, 
the unchecked operation of which would be in itself suffi- 
cient to produce in this country a continuous decline in 
profits and in wages. This cause of distress our extension 
of territory would effectually neutralize. Under the cir- 
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eumstances supposed, the yiriee of labour in England would 
cease to be regulated by its price in other manufacturing 
countries. This can be easily explained. 

The degree of difference in the comparative efficacy of 
labour varies throughout various departments of industry. 
E^ngland may possess, as compared with other countries, a 
superiority of twenty per cent, in preparing certain articles; 
and, in supplying others, a superiority diminishing to ten, 
five, two, and one per cent. ; while, in the manufacture of 
other descriptions of goods, foreign countries may possess a 
superiority over England, varying from one to twenty per 
cent. Now, were the field of employment, as regards the 
commrxlities in the production of which England may 
})ossess a superiority of twenty per cent., sufficiently exten- 
sive to afford occupation to the labour and capital employed 
by Ehigland in manufacturing for foreign markets, then 
money-wages might continue to be higher by twenty per 
cent, in England than in other manufacturing countries. 
But should the labour and capital employed in manufac- 
turing fof foreign markets increase to such an extent, as to 
be obliged to seek occupation successively in those branches 
of industry in which the superiority of England was only 
ten, or five, or one per cent., then money- wages in England 
could exceed money-wages in rival states only by ten, or 
five, or one per cent. ; and, should labour and capital in- 
crease so rapidly as to be unable to find occupation without 
engaging successively in those brandies of foreign trade in 
which the foreign manufacturer might possess a superiority 
of one, of five, of ten, and of twenty per cent., then would 
money-wages in England successively decline to one, to five, 
to ten, and to twenty per cent, below the Continental 
level. 

It may be asked, wherefore should England, while pos- 
sessing superiority over other countries in the production of 
various important staples, be compelled to engage in the 
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Comparatively disadvantageous trade of supplying to foreign 
markets articles in which foreigners excel ? Why should 
sh e not limit her transactions to those branches in which 
the superior efficacy of her industry might confer on the 
produce of her labour a high relative value ? The answer 
to these questions is obvious. The manufacturing capital, 
and the manufacturing population employed in England in 
preparing goods for foreign markets, far exceed the propor- 
tion required for supplying the demand for those kinds of 
articles in the production of which England possesses supe- 
riority. The alternative is, loss and destitution, or employ- 
ment at a reduced reward. The stream of capital and 
labour swelling beyond the alluvial plains of high produc- 
tive power, irrigates tracts of less and less fertility. Tlie 
least fertile become the regulator. As, in agricultural 
industry, the amount of profit and wages is determined by 
the productiveness of the most inferior soil to which it 
becomes necessary to resort ; so, in manufacturing industry, 
the amount of profit and of wages is determined by the 
produce of labour in that branch of foreign trade? in which 
labour is applied with the least comparative effect. Foreign 
competition meets us at the })oint where our greatest disad- 
vantage lies. When our increasing population cannot earn 
subsistence in any trade, save that of supplying foreign 
markets with commodities in the production of which 
foreign labour is more efficacious by twenty per cent, than 
British labour, then it must follow, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the money-wages of the English must be less 
by twenty per cent, than the money- wages of the foreign 
operative. 

It will be at once perceived that the appropriate remedy 
against a decline of wages proceeding from the cause above 
explained is, such an expansion of the field of employment 
as would relieve the operatives of England from the neces- 
sity of furnishing to foreign markets articles in the produc- 
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tion of which the foreigner possesses advantages equal to, or 
superior to their own. This appropriate remedy our 
imaginary extension of territory would supply. Grant 
the extension of territory, and our accumulating capital 
and increasing population will be absorbed in extended 
cultivation, in the construction of buildings, roads, and 
bridges, and in the various trades required in supplying 
the secondary wants of a new and rapidly increasing agri- 
cultural population. Tlie necessity of engaging in those 
branches of foreign trade in which the efficacy of foreign 
surpasses that of British industry, would no longer exist. 
The regulator would be changed. AVhile our export trade 
was limited to those branches of manufacture, with respect 
to which England ]x>ssesses some peculiar advantage, and 
while our home-trade consisted in the exediange of wrought 
goods for food and materials derived from soils yielding 
largely in proportion to the number of hands employed, 
wages would be advanced, because, in all the departments 
of industry, the efficacy of labour would be increased. 

A particular example, taken from existing facts, may 
present a more distinct view of the subject than these general 
statements. Saxony has acquired su})eriority over England 
in some branches of hosiery. While the operatives in these 
branches of the trade work for foreign markets, their money- 
wages must be as much below the Saxon level as the efficacy 
of Saxon industry is above the English level. No amount of 
protection extended to the manufacturers of Nottingham and 
Leicester could alter this result ; because, while the supply 
of British hosiery goods conthiues in excess of the home 
demand, their price in the home market must conform to 
the price obtainable in the foreign market; and bt cause the 
price which the master can obtain must determine the 
amount of the money-wages which he can afford to pay. 
But extend the field of employment, increase the number 
and wealth of domestic consumers, until the operatives of 
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Nottingham and Leicester are no longer compelled to work 
for foreign markets, and then a measure of protection 
sufficient to secure to them the supply of the home market, 
may allow of an advance of price, and an elevation of wages. 

III. — The acquisition of a wide extent of fertile territory, 
yielding corn and cotton, tallow and timber, would prevent 
the import duties imposed on British goods by foreign 
states from falling on the wages of the English operative. 
As we raised supplies of corn, and cotton, and hemp, 
and tallow, from our extended domain, an important 
alteration would be eflected in the terms of our ex- 
changes with the countries which have hitherto furnished 
us with these elements of reproduction. As our demand for 
the produce of Kussia diminished, the value of that produce 
would fall in the British market; and as our available 
capital and labour found ample employment in tlie home 
colonization of multiplied England, and in supplying the 
colonists with manufactured goods, the supply of British 
fabrics in the Russian markets would be diminished, and 
their value increased. Similar results would be produced 
in the still more important markets of the United States. 
As the demand for American cotton decreased in the British 
market, its value would decline; and as it ceased to be 
necessary to press British fabrics on the markets of America, 
their value in these markets would advance. The (ield of 
employment for labour and capital would be so ample in 
England, that the English manufacturer would no longer 
find it necessary to export his goods to foreign countries, 
except at prices sufficiently high to cover the amount of the 
import duties which foreign countries might impose. 
Such duties would, therefore, fall, not, as heretofore, upon 
the British producer, but upon the foreign consumer. Idie 
effect of hostile tariffs, as far as regards the depression of 
wages in this country, would be completely neutralized. 

IV. — The maimer in which an extension of territory would 
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affect the landed interest remains to be traced. We have 
seen tliat a large importation of* foreign corn in average 
years would, in the first instance, throw poor soils out of 
cultivation, bring privation and destitution on the rural 
population, and lower rents. Resorting to new lands of the 
first (piality in the Isle of Wight would have similar effects, 
as far as regards the throwing out of inferior soils, but not 
as respects wages, profits, and rents. A large importation 
of foreign corn in average years, would throw a large pro- 
portion of the rural population on the parishes for support ; 
the spread of tillage over multiplied Kugland would open 
ample employment to all the labour that might be displaced 
by the relimpiishing of the inferior soils of original Eng- 
land — there would not be an able bodied pauper in tlie 
kingdom. 

To the farmer, the diff'erence between importing pro- 
visions from foreign countries, and growing them upon our 
own extended territory, would be immense. In the former 
case, a considerable portion of his capital would be lost ; in 
the latter’, the value of his stock, and other moveable pro- 
perty would be enhanced, as the occupation, stocking, and 
cultivation of the new country creatc'd a growing demand 
for horses, cattle, shec]), seed-corn, and agricultural im- 
plements. 

An extension of territory would be far less injurious 
to landed proprietc;rs than an unrestricted importation of 
foreign agricultural produce. In both cases there would 
be, in the first instance, a throwing up of inferior farms, 
and a fall of rents. Rut these effects would be much 
greater in the latter case than in the former. Import, in 
average years, large supplies of foreign corn, and a large 
portion of the agricultural population must be supported by 
their parishes ; spread cultivation over extended England, 
and none will require relief, save the impotent poor. The 
difference between the charges upon the land in the two 



cases would be enormous ; and this diHercnce — the difference 
between a poor-rate raised to its highest maximum, and 
a poor-rate reduced to its lowest minimum — measures the 
difference in the degrees in which rents would be lowered 
by the free admission of foreign corn, and by the occupation 
of additional British territory. 

There is another consideration well worthy of the atten- 
tion of landed proprietors. An immediate fall of rents, 
occasioned by spreading cultivation over extended England, 
would be speedily followed by a re-action, raising the rental 
of original England to its former, or even more than its 
former, amount, d'he new demand springing up in the 
newly-occupied districts, and the universal advance of 
wages, accompanied by a reduction in the price of food, 
would give to the vvliole population a largely increased power 
of consuming articles, not strictly necessaries of life. 
Throughout the original districts of the kingdom, the 
wealth of the towns, and of the non-agricultural population, 
would be increased ; and, as a necessary consequence, there 
would arise a new and increasing demand for those products 
of the soil, winch, from their bulk or perishable nature, can- 
not be brought from a distance, but must be produced in the 
vicinity of the places where they are consumed. Land in 
the neighbourhood of all our thriving towns would acquire 
a higher value. There would be an increased demand for 
building ground, garden ground, and ornamental domains ; 
and thus, through the influence of the universal prosperity, 
the rental of original England would not only rise to its 
former amount, but becomef'even higher than before. 

An extension of territory would remove the main 
difficulty opposed to the adoption of agricultural improve- 
ment, namely, that of providing for the rural popu- 
lation which would be thrown out of employment by a 
more economical management of land, and by the use 
of mechanical power in executing the work of the 
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farm. ’ Under existing circumstances, the difficulty is now 
farmidable in England ; and, in Ireland, insuperable. The 
late government left the economical condition of Ireland 
^rse than they found it. They appointed a commission, 
comprising men of the highest attainments, both as regards 
economical science and practical knowledge, to inquire into 
the causes of the poverty of Ireland ; and, with unac- 
countable inconsistency, they framed the Irish poor law in 
direct opposition to the recommendations of that com- 
mission. The Irish poor law has been, as all competent 
authorities predicted it would be, abortive. No human 
power can raise the condition of the Irish people until their 
agricultural labour shall be rendered more effective. But 
agricultural labour in Ireland cannot be made more effective 
until farms are consolidated ; and farms cannot be consoli- 
dated, or predial war suppressed, until the recommendation 
of Dr. Whateley and his associates for providing for the 
dii^laced tenantry, shall be carried into practical effect. 

V,— The^ffect of an extension of territory upon het 
finances oTthe country would be important. We have seen 
that sueh extension would counteract the causes which are 
depressing the value of the produce of British labour, in 
relation to the produce of foreign labour, including the 
precious metals. Now raising the value of the produce of 
British labour, in relation to the produce of foreign labour, 
including the metals, is the same thing as lowering the 
vidue of money in relation to British labour, and its pro* 
duets. Again, lowering the value of money increases the 
amount of od valorem duties, and diminishes the pressure 
of fixed duties, augments the revenue, and, at the same 
time, lightens the public burthens. 

Buit our extension of territory would give financial 
results of still greater importance. Our illustrative suppo* 
sition is, that, the miraculous extension of the Isle of 
Wdglit, the crown has acquired an additional area cotn^ 
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prising I 8 O 5 OOO square miles of fertile land, capable of 
yielding all the principal elements of reproduction ; and 
that the Commissioners of Woods and Forests offer thes^ 
crown lands to public competition at the uniform upset price 
of 10/. per acre. Under this supposition, the accumulating 
capital and increasing population of the United Kingdom 
would pour into the Isle of Wight in a stream more rapid 
than that which throws the multiplying masses of the 
American Union upon the western forests. There would 
be an intense and constantly increasing demand for addi- 
tional territory at the upset price of 10 /. per acre, until the 
entire area of 180,000 square miles, or 115,200,000 acres 
should have been alienated, and until the net feceipts of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, on account of the 
sale of the crown land, should have amounted to the sum of 

1.152.000. 000/. 

The whole of this enormous sum would be applicable to 
the public service ; and it is probable that part of that 
service would be to accelerate the liome-colonization of the 
Isle of Wight. Let us assume, that, with a view to the 
immediate furtherance of this important object. Parliament 
authorises the issue of land bonds to the amount of 

80.000. 000 /., redeemable out of the proceeds of the 
land sales, and bearing interest up to the date of their 
redemption ; and that the land-loan, thus obtained, and thus 
secured, is employed in effecting an ordnance survey of the 
new territory, — in dividing it into counties — in selecting 
the sites of the future county-towns—in erecting churches 
— and in opening roads through the districts most eligible 
for immediate occupation. 

It cannot be doubted that the immediate expenditure by 
Government of 20,000,000/. in the works of public improve- 
ment just described, would create an intense demand for 
labour ; and during the progress of the works, leave “ no 
complaining in our streets^ 



An important improvement in the home-trade would 
spring up instantaneously. The sums paid by Government 
in salaries and wages would be expended in the purchase of 
articles of consumption. Provisions, clothing, furniture, 
and tools, and implements, would be poured in from all parts 
of the kingdom into the districts in which the public works 
were carried on. 

Neither can it be doubted that the subscribers to a land- 
loan of 20,000,000/., placed as a first mortgage upon 
115,200,000 millions of fertile acres, would possess a 
security more solid and perfect than that on which the 
public debt of England at present rests. The very expen- 
diture of such a loan would increase its security and 
accelerate its repayment. Tlie sums borrowed in anticipa- 
tion of the land sales, and employed in laying out fertile 
estates for occupation, and in opening easy access to them, 
would be practically thrown back into the soil in the form 
of fixed capital of the most valuable description ; and, in 
this form, would afford the most important facilities for 
reproduction, present increased inducements to individual 
enterprise, and accelerate the flow of our redundant labour 
anti capital over the fertile regions at the disposal of the 
crown. The loan of 20,000,000/., the expenditure of which 
imparted the impulse giving this increased velocity to the 
home-colonization of our miraculous island, would be 
speedily paid oft*; and, on the completion of the land sales 
by the alienation of the whole of the })ublic domains, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests would have received, 
over and above the redemption of the land-bonds, a balance 
of 1,132,000,000/., a sum sufficient to pay oft* the national 
debt, and to relieve the country from every species of taxa- 
tion for a period of nearly twenty years. 

The views which have now been presented are strictly 
necessary conclusions from the premises assumed. Grant 
us our hypothesis — grant us the extension of territory sup- 



posed — and the economical condition of England will be 
changed, and new circumstances created neutralizing all the 
causes which are now depressing British wages, and which, 
if permitted to operate unchecked, must conduct to a catas- 
trophe too fearful to be dwelt on. The experience of two 
hundred years authorises the anticipations we have formed. 
The progress of the United States of North America is a 
reality. There the mission of the Anglo-Saxon race to mul- 
tiply and to replenish the earth has not been a closet specu- 
lation or an enthusiast’s dream. It is a thing accomplished 
— a fact palpable to our senses — impossible to disbelieve — 
and leading to the irresistible inference, that were there 
added to England a fertile district comprising twice the 
present area of the United Kingdom, distress would vanish 
from the land, and a season of rapid progress and universal 
prosperity arise. 


On the Means af creating the circtimstances wider 
ichich the Causes of Distress would disappear. 

It may be asked what practical benefit can be obtained 
by drawing elaborate conclusions from an hypothesis which 
bears no analogy to the existing state of things, and which 
nothing short of a miraculous interposition of Providence 
could realise ? I answer, that the hypothesis from which the 
preceding conclusions have been drawn, bears the strictest 
analogy to actual circumstances. Accurately considered, 
it is not an hypothesis, but an existing fact. England 
possesses in her colonies an extent of unoccupied territory 
equal, not merely to twice the area of the British Islands, 
but to that area ten times told. In the Canadas, on the 
Eastern coast of Africa, in Australia, and in New Zealand — 
that future England of the Southern cross — the crown 
possesses billions of fertile acres, capable of yielding all the 
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elements of reproduction, and of opening to our accumula- 
ting capital and multiplying people fields of employment of 
unlimited extent. The great practical question — in the 
present economical condition of this country, the question 
of questions — which it behoves an enlightened and patriotic 
statesman to consider is, are there in existence any practicable 
means by wliich the unoccupied lands of the colonies can be 
made as available to British enterprise, as would be an 
extension of territory in the Isle of Wight? The solution 
of this all-important question I will now endeavour to 
supply. 

The first thing to be done with reference to this question, 
is to obtain a distinct perception of the nature and magnitude 
of the difficulty which it is necessary to overcome. If we 
had in the Isle of Wight an extent of unoccupied territory, 
equal to twice the area of the British Islands, the redundant 
labour and capital of the Unitetl Kingdom would flow into 
the new country as certainly as waters find their level. We 
have, in North America, an extent of unoccupied territory 
equal to ‘twice the area of the British Islands ; and yet the 
redundant labour and capital of the United Kingdom does 
not flow into the new country. What is the cause of this 
striking difference ? What interposing obstacles prevent, as 
regards our American colonies, the establishment of that 
equilibrium between labour, capital, and land, which would 
be established almost instantaneously were these colonies 
brought to the Isle of Wight ? 

The obstacles which prevent the redundant capital and 
unemployed labour of the United Kingdom from flowing as 
freely to the unoccupied lands of the colonies as they would 
flow into these lands were they brought to the British 
shores, may be enumerated as follows : — 

Firsts The greater expense and inconvenience of con- 
veying a family to the greater distance. 

Secondy The delay, vexation, and loss so frequently 
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experienced in selecting and obtaining possession of land 
in a remote and imperfectly explored country. 

Thirds The difficulty of obtaining in a new country that 
requisite supply of labour which allows of combined exertion 
and the division of employment. 

Fourth^ The want of these results of previous labour, 
such as wharfs, roads, and bridges, which facilitate and 
abridge immediate labour. 

Fifths The want of markets for the raw produce, 
which in new countries constitutes the only staple for 
exchange. 

These are the mounds by which the labour and capital 
are pent up within the narrow area of the United Kingdom 
— the difficulties which prevent the colonies from becoming, 
as regards practical purposes, parts of England. The 
mounds may all be levelled — the difficulties all removed. 
Ample means for bringing the colonies into economical 
contact with England are provided to our hands, and only 
require to be skilfully, systematically, and energetically 
applied. Let us trace seriatim the measures by which the 
obstacles to this consummation may be surmounted. 

1. — England, possessing in the royal arsenals a disman- 
tled navy, capable of crushing the combined fleets of the 
world, could experience no practical difficulty in bridging 
the ocean, and in rendering the passage from the mother 
country to the colonies as secure as a passage from the ports 
of Great Britain and Ireland to the Isle of Wight. Let us 
examine in detail how this might be effected. Let us 
assume that a sufficient number of ships of war are fitted up 
for the conveyance of families desirous of settling in the 
colonies — that emigrants of the labouring class are given a 
free passage, with rations, and the usual proportion of 
tonnage — that purchasers of land, to a given amount, are 
allowed a cabin passage, with tonnage, regulated by the 
amount of their purchases, free of all charge, save their sub- 
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scription to the mess which they may be disposed to join ; 
and that the command of the emigrant ships, and the ar- 
rangements, for the health and comfort of the passengers 
while on board, are confided to the officers of Her Majesty’s 
fleet. Can it be doubted that a government emigration thus 
conducted, would be divested of tlie inconveniences, the 
hazard, and the cost, which a voyage to the colonies now 
involves, and which have hitherto checked the flow of labour 
and capital to the distant possessions of the crown ? 

2 , — In all the experiments in colonization which have 
hitherto been made, the settlers have suffered serious incon- 
venience^ and not un frequently ruinous losses, in consequence 
of being obliged to live upon their cajntal while waiting to 
be put ill possession of their land. The means of removing 
this liindrance to the transference of our redundant capital 
to the colonies, are in the liands of government. The 
economy with which the surveys of wild land are executed 
in the United States, and the able report on the mode of 
conducting running surveys, presented by ("aptain Dawson 
to the Colonial Office, demonstrate the facility with which 
the unappropriated lands of the colonies may be laid out 
for immediate occupation. The preliminary appointment 
of an efficient surveying staff* in each of the colonies to 
which it might be proposed to direct ihe tide of emigration, 
would at once remove one of the principal difficulties in 
the way of extended colonization. 

8. — The early possession of his land would do little for 
the capitalivSt, unless he could command a sufficient supply 
of labour for its cultivation. • This supply, a government 
emigration, conducted in emigrant ships, under the com_ 
mand of naval officers, could not fail to furnisli ; inasmuch 
as it would give to the labouring classes, when unemployed, 
or inadequately paid, a feeling of security and confidence in 
seeking to better their condition bv a removal to the British 
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settlements, in which labour was in demand and wages 
high. 

4. — The main obstruction to the progress of industry in 
a new country, is the want of those results of previous 
labour, by which immediate labour is facilitated and 
abridged. This is an obstruction which no influx of capital 
can remove. The absence of the results of previous labour 
constitutes all the difference between a new and an old 
country, between the wilderness of the savage, and the 
abode of civilized man. Individual settlers will not expend 
their capital upon public works. But it is in the power 
of government to send out to every colony which is intended 
to be peopled, from the mother country, a corps of artificers 
for the purpose of constructing landing places, wharfs, 
roads, bridges, churches, schools, and public offices upon 
the crown lands. This would give to these lands an 
increase of value greater than the cost incurred, facilitate 
and abridge the labour of the settlers, and accelerate the 
influx of capital into the colonies by removing the main 
impediment to their successful cultivation. 

5. — The safe and uncx pensive conveyance of settlers, the 
certainty of obtaining immediate possession of locations, 
sufficient supplies of labour, and permanent improvements 
for facilitating and abridging it, could not fail to give 
rapid prosperity to the colonies, provided advantageous 
markets for their surplus produce could be opened to them. 
The markets of England are the most advantageous in the 
world for new countries exporting raw produce. The 
legislature has only to enact that, as regards commercial 
transactions, the colonics shall be considered as parts of 
England, and that the colonial trade shall be placed on the 
same footing as the home trade. 

It will not be denied that were arrangements analogous 
to those which I have thus briefly and imperfectly sketched, 
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adopted upon an extensive scale throughout tlie British colo- 
nies, the main obstacles which prevent the redundant capital 
and labour of the United Kitigdoin from flowing as freely to 
the unoccupied lands at the disposal of the crown, as they 
would flow to those lands were they brought in contact with 
the British shore, would be removed. Neither does it 
admit of question, that were the capital and the labour now 
outgrowing the field of employment, planted in the colonies, 
and engaged in supplying us with the elements of reproduc- 
tion in exchange for our finished goods, the causes of distress 
would be removed, and the operatives of England restored 
to an independent and continuous prosperity, with which 
foreign rivalry and hostile tariff’s could no longer interfere. 
The only practical question which remains, is one of 
finance. Can Government command the means of defraying 
the expense, which it would be necessary to incur, in con- 
ducting colonization on a scale sufficiently extensive to 
realize these important results ? If this question can be 
answered in the affirmative, a boundless prospect of pros- 
perity m^y be opened to us; if it must be answered in the 
negative, the sun of England\s glory will liave set. 

On the means of defraying the cost of a Scheme of 
Colonization upon a scale snfjlelently extensire to 
create the circumstances under which the Causes of 
Distress would disappear. 

No one would hesitate to admit that were there in the 
Isle of Wight, an extent of Tfertile and unappropriated 
territory, equal to twice the present area of the British 
Islands, and were the territory offered to public competition 
at an upset price of 10/. per acre, the sale of the crown lands 
would proceed with rapidity, and would ultimately yield to 
the treasury a sum of not less than U 52,000,000/. No one 
could entertain a doubt that a loan of 20,000,000/., charged 
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as a prior claim upon such land sales might l)e raised with 
perfect facility, and would be repaid with absolute certainty. 
The crown possesses in the colonies an extent of fertile and 
unappropriated territory equal, not to twice the area of the 
United Kingdom, but to ten times that area. The analogy 
is perfect between what might take place with respect to 
unappropriated land in extended England, and what may 
take place with respect to unappropriated land in the more 
distant dominions of the crown. If a loan of many millions 
could be raised with facility, and repaid with certainty, in 
the one case, it might be raised with equal facility, and 
repaid with equal certainty, in the other. The expense of 
conducting a sclieme of systematic colonization, upon a 
scale sufficiently extensive to remove the causes of distress, 
may be provided for by means of the value conferred upon 
the countries colonized. 

The most important improvement whicli has been ^ffe(;ted 
in the art of colonization, consists in the principle of anti- 
cipating, in the manner propounded in Lord Durham's 
niasterly rej)ort upon the disposal of the public lands in 
Canada, the proceeds of future land sales by loans to be 
expended in the conveyance of labour, and in the permanent 
improvements which render labour n)ore effective. With, 
out the application of this important princi{)le, colonization 
cannot be conducted on a scale sufficiently extensive to be 
of immediate national advantage The principle, never- 
theless, is still so imperfectly understood in many quarters, 
that some farther elucidation of its nature and effects appears 
to be required. 

A land loan is not unfrequently confounded with an 
ordinary revenue loan. They are essentially different. 
They have little in common save the name. They are 
derived from entirely different sources, and they produce 
diametrically opposite effects. A revenue loan is an anti- 
cipation of the proceeds of taxes to be levied on the people ; 
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a land loan is an anticipation of the proceeds to be obtained 
bj the sale of public property. The difl'erence may be 
thus illustrated. A body of country gentlemen, in their 
magisterial capacity, impose a county rate, and u})on the 
security of this rate obtain an advance, to meet some imme- 
diate public expenditure. Tlu'se same gentlemen, in their 
capacity as landed proprietors, sell ])ortions of their estates 
for sums to be paid by deferred iTistalments ; and obtain 
from their solicitor advances, in anticij)ation of the purchase- 
money. In both cases the advances might be termed loans ; 
but it would be a singular misconception to regard them as 
similar in origin and nature, because similar in name. 

Again, loans raised in anticipation of the ordinary 
revenues of a colony, and expended in maintaining the local 
government, remain as a burthen upon the industry of the 
colonists, and, in proportion to their amount, retard pros- 
perity ; while loans raised in anticipation of the sale of the 
public land of a new country, and ex])ended in the convey- 
ance of labour, and in the execution of works rendering 
labour m*ore effective, afford increased facilities to industry, 
and, in projmrtion to their amount, increase the resources of 
a colony, and accelerate its prosperity. 

It has been urged, that though loans raised in anticipation 
of the proceeds of future land sales, and expended in sup- 
plying labour, and in effecting local improvements, might 
be beneficial to a colony, yet the amount of sucli sales might 
prove insufficient to repay the loans, and to prevent their 
ultimately falling as a charge upon the imperial treasury. 
The objection here involved ds at variance with fact. 
Uniform experience assures us that wild land acejuires a 
marketable value, as capital and labour are applied to it. 
Nor is this all. The presence of an industrious community 
confers value, not only on the lands which they occupy, but 
also upon the belt of wilderness upon which their locations 
abut. Planted in a new country, an industrious ])opulation 
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double their numbers, by natural increase, in less than 
twenty-four years. Increasing population creates a demand 
for additional land. When the additional land, which the 
natural increase of population renders it necessary to occupy 
is of different degrees of eligibility, with reg«ard to fertility 
and situation, a superior marketable value, equivalent to the 
difference, would be conferred on the most eligible lands ; 
and when there is any limitation, either natural or artificial, 
to the supply of additional land, then value will be given 
to the least eligible part for which increasing numbers may 
create demand. This is exemplified on a most extensive scale 
in the states of the American union. Inhere the extent of 
land of the first quality may be regarded as practically un- 
limited ; but though there is no natural limit to the supply, 
yet the legislature creates an artificial limit, by fixing a 
price upon the land. In consequence of this limitation 
of the supply, the natural domains acquire a marketable 
value, and the sale of public lands becomes one of the most 
important sources of revenue to the states. 

These facts answer the objection, that the cessation of the 
land sales might cause an emigration loan, raised in anti- 
cipation of their proceeds, to fall as a charge upon the 
imperial treasury. If, in a new country, a continuous 
increase of population from natural causes creates a con- 
tinuous demand for additional land, a similar increase 
of population from emigration cannot fail to produce a 
similar result. When a land loan is employed as an emi- 
gration fund in increasing the population of a colony, it 
perpetuates the land sales in anticipation of which it is 
borrowed. For when the emigration fund, thus obtained, 
increases the population, a demand for additional land is 
created, and an additional emigration fund realized; and 
this additional emigration fund, emjdoyed in again in- 
creasing the population and the demand for land, is again 
itself renewed. There can be no limit to the process — no 



cessation of the land sales while tracts of eligible 
territory remain unappropriated. Before this limit 
is reached, and the population of a colony approaches 
towards fullness, emigration should be discontinued, and 
the proceeds of the ultimate land sales applied to the liqui- 
dation of the colonial debt. This is all that is necessary, 
in order to give to the imperial treasury a perfect guarantee. 

It has been imagined that the irregularity with which 
the land sales have recently provided in the colony of 
New South Wales, affords a practical proof of the ineligi- 
bility of raising an emigration loan on the security of the 
unappropriated lands of a new country. This objection 
can only proceed from an imperfect acquaintance with the 
principle to which it relates. The simplest way of demon- 
strating its invalidity will perhaps be to take an extreme 
case of irregularity in the amount of land sales, and to show 
practically, the manner in which such irregularity would 
affect the security of a loan, raised in anticipation of their 
proceeds. 

Let us’ assume that parliament, after ascertaining that 
there is in the colony of New South W ales, such an extent 
of eligible unappropriated territory, that a belt of exterior 
land, sufficient to realize, at the price fixed by Government 
for public land, the sum of 3,000,000/., may be ultiniately 
resorted to as a redemj>tion fund, authorises the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests to issue from time to time 
Australian land bonds to the amount of 1,000,000/. ; that 
these bonds bear an interest of 4 per cent., guaranteed by 
the imperial treasury ; and that* they have been issued to the 
full amount of 1,000,000/., for the purpose of conveying 
emigrants to New South Wales. This being the previous 
state of tilings, let us suppose, further, that the land sales 
in the colony proceed with extreme irregularity from year 
to year ; that in the first year, after the expenditure of the 
loan of 1,000,000/. on emigration, they produce 200,000/. ; 



in the second year 100,000/. ; and in the third, nothing ; 
that in the fourth year, the progress of population creates 
a renewed demand for additional land ; and that the sales 
proceed by irregular jumps, until the whole of the„territory 
reserved as a redemption fund has been disposed of. 

Now it can be siiown, by a reference to figures, and with 
mathematical certainty, that even in this extreme case, 
the irregularity in the amounts of the land sales, could in 
no way endanger the repayment of the loan, by which they 
were anticipated. In the first year, when the land sales 
yielded 200,000/., there would bcover and above the interest 
of the loan, 16*0,000/. applicable to the repayment of the 
principal ; in tlie second year, there would be 40,000/. appli_ 
cable to interest, and 60,000/. to principal ; and in the 
third year there would be nothing either for interest or 
principal ; and, as 780,000/. of the principal would remain 
unpaid, the interest upon that sum, at 4 per cent., would 
have to be provided for. But of the exterior lands, capable 
of yielding, at the government price, 3,000,000/., only 
one-tenth part, yielding 300,000/., has, by the supposition^ 
been disposed of ; and consequently, exterior lands, capable 
of yielding 2,700,000/ , remain as a redemption fund for 
paying the principal and interest of 780,000/. The Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests would now, in obedience 
to the provisions of the act which authorised the loan, issue, 
under the guarantee of parliament, additional colonial land 
bonds, to the amount of »39,000/., to meet the interest on 
the outstanding debt of 780,000/. But after this additional 
issue of land bonds, there would still be a reserve of land, 
capable of yielding 2,101,000/., to meet the interest of a 
debt of 819,000/. ; and as the. ordinary and natural rate at 
which population increases in new countries in which 
eligible territory remains to be appropriated, would neces- 
sarily create a renewed demand for additional land, it would 
be utterly unimportant, as regards the security and the 
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liquidation of the debt, whether the amount of the land 
sales reserved as a redemption fund should be regular or 
irregular, from year to year. The important practical con- 
sequences^ involved in the principle of colonial land loans, 
and the erroneous opinions regarding that principle, which 
are still occasionally promulgated, has induced me to enter 
into these otherwise perhaps, unnecessary details. 

It has been urged, that the expense of colonization can- 
not be defrayed out of the value it creates ; inasmuch as the 
revenue which is obtained from the sale of waste land, and 
Avhich may be employed in emigration, and in the public 
improvements which give greater efficacy to labour, is really 
derived, not from the wastes of the new country to be colo- 
nized, but from the capital previously accumulated in the 
parent state. Though this objection is entitled to respect- 
ful consideration on account of the quarter from which it 
])roceeds, yet it will l)o found, upon strict examination, to 
turn u})on a verbal fallacy. There can be no doubt that 
the sums obtained by the sale of wild land in a new country 
arc really* derived, not from the wilderness which is sold, 
hut from the previously accumulated capital of those by 
whom the wilderness is bought. But then the real, tlie only 
question bearing practically on the subject is, does the capital 
which is advanced for the ])urcliase of wild land, and which 
is expended in pe()])ling, and in improving it, impart to the 
waste a value equivalent to the cost ? If this question can 
be answered in the affirmative, then colonization may be 
conducted on a principle of self-support, just in the same 
sense in which agriculture may be conducted on a principle 
of self-support. When a farmer expends a capital of 5,000Z. 
and obtains crops |)ossessing a marketable value more than 
equivalent to 5,000/ , agriculture is self-supporting; and when 
a colonist pays to government for a colonial estate a capital of 
5,000/., which the government expends in supplying the 
labour, and in effecting the improvements which give to the 
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estate a marketable value more thaneqiiivalentto5,000Z., colo- 
nization is self-supporting. The two cases are exactly parallel. 
In each, a ]:)reviously existing value has been expended, and 
in each a new value, equivalent thereto, has been crep,ted. As 
regards the farm, the land has been ploughed and manured, 
the fences and roads and buildings have been kept in repair, 
and the farmer and his family and labourers have been sub- 
sisted ; and yet the farmer, instead of having his capital 
diminished by tliis expenditure, will have it returned to him 
with the ordinary rate of agricidiural profit. As respects 
the colony, the land will have been surveyed, roads opened, 
and labour sent out, and yet the settle r, who has advanced 
as the purchase-money of his land, the necessary funds for 
this expenditure, instead of having his capital diminished, 
will have his advance returned to him with increase, through 
the value imparted to his land by the process of coloniza- 
tion. The reproducing process, though it may be disturbed 
and suspended by accident and mismanagement, yet has its 
origin in permanent })rinciples and essential natural laws, 
which cannot be reversed. Wild land acquires value as ca- 
pital and labour approach. As population increases, addi- 
tional land is required ; and if the supply be limited in 
relation to the demand, the belt of additional land required 
for occupation will acquire marketable value. The price 
fixed upon wild land limits the supply, and the employment 
of the price in increasing the population heightens the demand. 
By the law of demand and supply, the last belt of land re- 
quired for the maintenance of the increasing population, 
will bear a marketable value* equivalent to the price required 
by government for the alienation of public lands. In a new 
country, in which the crown. lands are dis}X)sed of by sale 
only, and at a fixed uniform price, and in which the pro- 
ceeds of the land sales are employed in increasing the po- 
pulation, the value of the locations purchased by the settlers 
cannot be less than the purchase- money which is paid for 



thenj. As (setting aside the temporary results of excessive 
speculation) it is impossible that in the ordinary branches 
of industry, commodities should sell for less than their cost, 
so it is impossible in systematic colonization, that the mar- 
ketable value of the appropriated land should be less than 
the fixed price at which the increasing population can obtain 
additional land. 

Again ; — Under a well considered plan of systematic 
colonization, the settler would not only have the value of his 
first advance immediately reproduced to him in the value con- 
ferred upon his land by the expenditure of his purchase-money 
in supplying labour and in executing works increasing its 
efficacy, but would find himself in possession of a surplus 
value over and above the replacement of his original advance. 
His land would have become worth more than he paid for it. 
Systematic colonization not only replaces, but creates. The 
locations occupied by inflowing settlers will be of different 
degrees of natural fertility. The least fertile tract for which 
the increasing population creates a demand, will acquire a 
marketable value equivalent to the fixed price, without the 
payment of which the demand cannot be supplied. But ifjthe 
least fertile location which it becomes necessary to occupy must 
be worth the government price, all the superior locations 
must be worth more than the government price. The pur- 
chasers of these will get more than they paid for, — will 
possess a gradually increasing value costing them nothing. 

And again : — the surplus value created by systematic 
colonization is not confined to tracts of superior fertility, 
but gradually extends to the most inferior soils to which, at 
any given period of progress, it may be necessary to resort. 
In the first instance, the lowest quality of soil which it may 
be expedient to select in the belt of land nearest to the cen- 
tral market will be worth the government price, without the 
payment of which it could not be obtained. In the second 
instance, however, the last quality of soil selected in the 



nearest belt of land would be worth more than the govern- 
ment price. When increasing population renders it neces- 
sary to occupy in a belt of land one degree removed from 
the centre of civilization, a soil of the same quality as that 
which had been last selected in the nearest belt, then the 
value of locations which had been last selected in the 
nearest belt will exceed that of the government price, by an 
amount proportionate to the advantage, as regards the cost 
of carriage, whicli the settler in the first, would possess 
over the settler in the second belt of land. 

The following illustration may serve to give a more 
distinct perception of the manner in which, when the 
proceeds obtained by the sale of wild land in a new country 
are employed as an emigration fund, the successive occupa- 
tion of additional territory creates upon the previous loca- 
tions a surplus value over and above the amount of their 
purchase-money. 

Let us suppose that there are round the central market of a 
new country, successive belts or districts of land numbered 
from one to five; and that there are in each belt, lands of 
ditferent degrees of fertility, also numbered from one to five. 
Let the produce yielded to a given outlay by the different 
qualities of land, be equivalent in land No. 1 to 100 quarters 
of corn ; in land No. 2 to 80 quarters ; and in land No. 3 to 
60 quarters ; and let the annual cost, estimated in corn, of 
communication between the several districts and the central 
market, be for district I., zero ; for district II., five quarters ; 
and for district III., ten quarters. 

In this hypothetical case, when the increase of population, 
under the action of the emigration fund, created a demand 
at the government price for land 3 in district IIL, then 
the value of the previously occupied lands would exceed 
the fixed government price by the following differences, 
viz .: — Lands 2 and 1 in district III., by the difference 
respectively between 70 and 60, and 90 and 60. Lands 8, 2, 
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and 1 in district II., by the difference respectively of 55 and 
50; of 75 and 50 ; and of 95 and 50; while in lands 3, 
and 1, in district I., the respective proportions in which the 
value of jthe location would exceed the fixed governinent 
price, would be as 60 to 50 ; as 80 to 50 ; and as 1 00 to 50. 
The value of rural lands of quality 1 in district I., would 
exceed the government price by cent, per cent. And should 
land 4, yielding 40 quarters, be resorted to in district IV., 
then the value of land 1 in district I. would exceed the 
governinent purchase-money by the difference between 100 
and 30. The value which suburban lands and town lands 
would acquire during the process, it would be difficult to 
estimate. 

The rapid creation of value which takes place upon the 
early settled lands of a new country, not unfrequently 
leads to excessive speculation ; and in this, as in every 
analogous ca.se, excessive speculation and overtrading lead 
to temporary depression and individual loss. These are 
passing clouds — blasts in spring time, checking vegetation, 
but not marring the harvest. Revival is insured through 
the working of immutable laws. While fertile, yields a 
larger produce than inferior land, and while the cost of 
communication is increased by distance, systematic colo- 
nization will continue to confer upon all the more eligible 
locations in a new country, a surplus marketable value over 
and above the amount of the price which may be sufficient 
to furnish an adequate supply of labour, and to execute 
the preliminary works which augment its efficacy. 

A further observation appear* necessary, in reference to 
the objection, that systematic colonization cannot be repro- 
ductive and self supporting, and must be conducted at the 
expense of the capital of the mother countr;^ Our powers 
of production have outgrown the field of employment. 
Millions of capital are locked up, waiting for advantageous 
investment ; other millions flow off into worthless foreign 
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securities, and are lost ; while one portion of our able-bodied 
population work at short time, and while another portion, 
unable to get work at all, are supported out of rates levied 
on the industry of others. Systematic colonization, removes 
the plethora, and imparts to the system renewed vitality. 
While it reproduces its own expenditure, with a large 
increase, it retains the accumulating wealth, which would 
otherwise flow off ; it invests in secure production, the 
capital which would otherwise be lost ; it gives full and 
regular work to the partially employed ; and it enables 
those whose subsistence was subtracted from the earnings 
of others, to create for themselves independent support. 
While self-supporting, in the same sense in wliich agricul- 
ture is self-supporting, systematic colonization, by giving 
full employment to capital and labour, by raising profits 
and wages, and by relieving industry from the charge of 
supporting able-bodied destitution, augments the disposable 
wealth appliciible to tlie purchase of colonial wastes, and thus 
perennially creates the means of its own accelerating progress. 
While unappropriated wastes remain at the disposal of the 
crown, no limits to this progress can be assigned. If the 
advance which is employed in planting a thousand souls 
in a new country can ])e replaced by means of the value 
thereby conferred upon the wastes, it can be re-em- 
ployed in planting another thousand. If the reproduc- 
tive principle be applicable to the planting of 1,000, 
it will be found equally applicable to the planting of 
100,000 — to the planting of 1,000,000. If self-supporting 
colonization can be carried on in one colony, it may be 
carried on throughout every foreign dependency of the 
crown containing unappropriated wastes, and possessing a 
climate to whifli European labour may be safely conveyed. 
The means of bridging the ocean, of giving virtual exten- 
sion to England, and of thus creating the circumstances 
under which the causes of distress would disappear, are 



placed in our hands. Our colonial wastes are mines of 
gold — millions of treasure slumber in our unappropriated 
lands. 

The wondeiful improvements in mechanical power, coin- 
cident with the war of the French Revolution, conferred 
upon England the miraculous resources which enabled her 
to maintain that momentous contest. The important im- 
provements in the art of colonization, now coincident with a 
not less appalling danger, place in her hands the means of 
arresting national decline. In the former case, the re- 
markable coincidence— the opportune adaptation of the 
means to the end~has been attributed, as we have seen*, to a 
special interposition of Providence for the deliverance of 
Europe. As the existing distress is a sequence flowing 
from the previous development of productive power, so tljje 
present coincidence is analogous to that which preceded it. 
Our means of safety have again been made commensurate 
to our danger. To unlimited powers of production an 
unlimited field of employment is presented. The signs of 
the timeaf proclaim our destiny — repeat in legible characters 
the Divine command — go forth and replenish the earth.” 
The dangers whicli surround us are indications from on 
high — pillars of cloud and fire, guiding to promised lands. 

Thus, Sir, I have ventured to present the results of long 
and patient thought upon the condition of England, and 
on the means which we possess of removing the causes of 
distress. In endeavouring to perform what seemed no 
unimportant task, I have felt the alternation of despair 
and hope. While contemplating the long continued causes 
— the deeply-seated sources of the danger by which we are be- 
set — a decade of erroneous commercial legislation, entailing 
upon the country the worst system of currency in Europe, 
and closing the markets of the Continent against Bri- 
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tish commerce — a pertinacious adherence to the restrictive 
system until it bad transformed our customers into our rivals 
— a deatli-bed conversion to the principles of free trade — a 
reckless and charlatan rush to bring these principles into im- 
mediate operation, without an attempt to obtain for England 
reciprocal advantages, and without the adoption of a single 
precaution to prevent the disruption, and to obviate the 
aggravated, though temporary destitution which, however 
theoretically sound and ultimately beneficial, extensive 
changes in the channels of industry invariably inflict 
— while contemplating this side of the picture, I have 
been almost led to despair of my country, and to doubt 
whether, in the approaching crisis, the institutions of 
England could be upheld. On reversing the picture, 
h^j)e and confidence revived. Though the land is sore 
afflicted, yet the })ath to deliverance has been made straight 
before us. The temporary mitigation of distress — an 
influx wave on a receding tide — affords leisure for ma- 
turing the means of permanent relief. The renewal of 
friendly relations with the United States, through Lord 
Ashburton'’s auspicious treaty ; the increased prosperity 
which that treaty cannot fail to bring to our North Ameri- 
can provinces ; Canada, our most important colony, in a 
temper inviting immigration to the St. Lawrence, the 
lakes, and the Pacific; South Africa, depopulated by 
heathen wars, as if to *open space for the planting of a 
Christian nation, to protect, to civilize, and to convert in- 
numerable tribes; steam navigation drawing our distant 
possessions near to our shores^; and improvements in econo- 
mical science and in the art of colonization opening fields 
of employment commensurate to the powers of production 
which the genius of a Watt called forth, establishing the 
equilibrium between labour, capital, and land, and thus 
bringing into juxta-position and eflective co-operation our 
exuberant and widely-scattered elements of wealth, which, 
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though singly unproductive, become, in combination, 
creative of national opulence ; — these concurring circum- 
stances — these vi^onderful adaptations of means to an ap- 
pointed jend — these leadings of Providence — inspire the 
belief that England’s prosperity is not yet to pass away. 
Our sky may be overcast; but the bow is in the heavens. 

The genius of England expands under pressure. When 
Europe rose to crush her, a Nelson and a Wellington 
appeared. The crisis again requires the guidance of a 
master-spirit — a man made for the times — a ‘‘ pilot to 
weather the storm.” The causes of distress will be re- 
moved, when the country shall be governed by a statesman 
solicitous to investigate her economical condition ; lifting 
himself above the atmosphere of party ; superior to the 
allurements of an ordinary ambition, and valuing the 
possession of power, not for personal position, but as 
gifting him with means to do good in his generation ; to 
make the time to come his own ; to plant other Englands 
throughout the wilds of the world ; to give to the British 
empire ai^ extension and a power hitherto unapproached 
and unimagined ; 

“ To scatter plenty round a smiling land, 

And read his history in a nation's eyes." 

In humble trust that I may yet be spared to see a British 
statesman gloriously achieving the results which I have 
feebly traced, 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your mostr obedient and 

Most humble Servant, 

R. TORRENS, 


FINIS. 


LONDON T 

FRINTED BV J. MITCHELL AND CO. (lATE BRETTBLL), 
IICFERT 8THEET, HAYMARKET. 




APPENDIX. 


Laneejield Mills, 

Glasgow^ ^th Novemher, 1842. 

My deae Sir, 

I now send you the information which you wished, 
regarding the fluctuations in the wages paid to Hand and Power 
Loom Weavers and Spinners, from 1830 to the present date. 

Hand Weaving, — In 1826 a 10--reed 36 -inch check was paid 
at the rate of 14/7 for 58 @ 60 yards. In the month of March 
in the same year, it was reduced to 10/5, at which rate it con- 
tinued till the month of June 1830, when it was further reduced 
to 8/4. The fluctuations during the following years for the 
same work, are stated below. 

1831. 32. 33. 34. 35. 36. 37. 38. 39. 40. 41. 42. 

9/lOf 8/4 8/10 m 9/lOf 9/4V 7110 m Wo 7/^ ^9 

Mule Spinning, — In 1822, the Spinner was paid for Spinning 
25 lbs. )f No. 40 Twist, 3/10| ; in June 1826, the price was 
reduced to 3/7f, and in December of the same year, to 3/4|, 
at which price it continued till 1836, when an advance was 
obtained equal to the price paid in 1822, viz, 3/10|, 

The fluctuations since are stated below : — 

April, May, 

1837. 1837. 184a 1842. 

3/4| 3/3|, _ 2/93 2/6| 

Power Weaving, — No alteration was made in prices here, 
from 1830 until January 1840, when a reduction of 5 j)er cent, 
was submitted to, and in Mai^h 1842, a still farther one of 
7\ per cent., in all 12| per cent. 

Hands (Employed in the carding room, and other preparatory 
processes of spinning and weaving, are paid now about 10 per 
cent, less than in 1 830. 

Dressers and Tenters have been reduced about 20 per cent. 

In making out the above statements, I have adhered to the 
I 1 
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prices paid for work upon the same kinds of machinery during 
each year, as in some instances where the machinery is new, 
and fitted with all the recent improvements for facilitating 
labour, a much greater reduction than the one stated has taken 
place. To give you some idea of this, I may mention, that in 
our self-acting mules, wo only pay 2c?. for what w6uld have 
cost us Ss, 4d.§ in 1830 ; and in some of our Power Looms, where 
the speed is great, and the workers manage three Looms in place 
of two (the usual number here), wo pay 33 per cent, less than 
we would have done at the same period. 

Although we pay less in the above instance per piece, the 
Weaver makes a better wage than she could have done in 1830. 

Should you require any other information, I shall have much 
pleasure in getting it for you. 


Glasgmo^ 29th October^ 1842. 

I enclose statements showing the average wages paid 
to Spinners and their piccers. Carding house and general hands, 
at our Cotton Works at Cumberland Street and Barrowfield 
Mills, as also at our Power Weaving Work, South Cumberland 
Street. There was an advance on Spinning and Po'v/cr Loom 
Weavers' wages, during the excitement of 1836 till April 1837, 
when in consequence of times becoming very bad, the wages 
were attempted to be reduced to the previous rates ; but before 
submitting thereto, a strike of work took place, and most of the 
works were stopped working, from April till August, a period 
of four months. A further diminution took place in June 1839, 
and in March 1842, chiefly on Spinners' wages however, 
arising from the extreme depression of the trade, and the in- 
creased substitution of self-acting mechanism, for that wrrought 
by the Hand Spinner. Tlie (wages of carding and subsidiary 
hands, as also of power loom weaving hands, were not reduced 
at all in the same ratio, although there have been improvements 
in the Carding Room, tending to lessen the number of hands 
considerably since 1839. The miserable results of the business 
having led to the adoption of every possible saving, in fact such 
has been the fearful extension of machinery consequent upon 
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the excitement and unnatural demand (from excessive paper 
issues in 1835 and 1836), that a long time seems likely to elapse, 
before all this new machinery can be employed fully, so as to 
render the trade a profitable one. As respects Hojid-Loom 
Weavers* their wages are at all times most variable, from the 
amazing variety of fabric produced in that way, new andfanciful 
work often yielding a return of 15/ and 20/ per week to the 
operative at first, and gradually being reduced to the more 
ordinary level of 8/ and 10/, out of which, rent, firo^ and im- 
plements have to be deducted. In fact, it is most difficult to 
give a proper average of even common work. Hands in the 
country employing themselves often partially in the fields, earning 
apparently not half the wages in summer which they do, when 
wholly engaged within doors, in winter. 

• Cumberland Street Mill^ 

29^4 October^ 1842. 

The following is a Statement of the Average 'Weekly Wages of 
the different Workers who have been employed in * * * 

Mill, be^een the Years 1830 and 1842, inclusive. 

Preparation Hands, including Picking 
Room Ditto, under Two Classes, of 
Grown up and Young Persons. 

During the t?rown-up Hands . Young Hands 
Year. Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Wage. Wage. 

£. s. d, £, 8. d. 

0 7 6 0 4 3i 

0 7 6 0 4 3| 

0 7 6 0 4 3i 

0 7 5 0 % Sh 

0 7 0 0 4 3| 

0 7 6 0 4 3| 

0 7 6 0 4 3| 

0 7 Ilf 0 4 6f 

0 8 U ^ 0 4 6f 

0 8 1“ 0 4 6| 

0 8 1 J 0 4 6f 

0 8 1| 0 4 6f 

0 8 r| I 0 4 3 


1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


Mechanics and others 
not directly engaged 
in tho Manufacture. 


Average Weekly 
Wage. 


£. 8, d. 

10 4 

10 6 
.10 6 

0 19 10 
0 19 10 

1 0 1 

1 0 1 
0 19 11 
0 19 11 
0 19 11 
0 19 5 

.0 19 5 

0 19 8 
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Spinning Departments. ‘ 



Spinners, 

Piecers. 

^ ^ 

Plirostie 

Hands. 




15 to 20 

14 and 15 

13 Years 

*AU above 




Years of 

Years of 

of 

13 Years 




Age. 

Age. 

Age. 

of Age. 

During 

Average 

Outside. 

Inside. 

RoVe. 

All Young 

UieYear. 

Weekly Wiige. 






Hands. 


£. 6, 

d. 

e. 

d. 



9. d. 

9. d. 

1830 

1 11 

5 

7 

0 

4 

3 

2 lOi 

4 9 

1831 

1 8 

4 

7 

0 

4 

3 

2 lOi 

4 9 

1832 

1 9 

9 

7 

0 

4 

3 

2 lOi 

4 9 

1833 

1 12 

1 

7 

0 

4 

3 

2 10| 

4 9 

1834 

1 11 

5 

7 

0 

4 

3 

2 10| 

4 9 

1835* 

A 12 

7 

7 

0 

4 

3 

2 101 

i 4 9 

1836 

15 

3 

7 

0 

4 

3 

2 10| 

4 9 

1837 

1 12 

3 

7 

0 

4 

3 

2 6 

5 If 

1838 

1 6 

1 

6 

3 

4 

0 

2 6 

5 If 

18,39 

1 3 

4 

6 

3 

4 

0 

2 6 

5 If 

1840 

0 18 

5 

6 

3 

4 

0 

2 6 

5 If 

1841 

0 16 

9 

6 

3 

4 

0 

2 6 

5 If 

1842 

0 15 

5| 

6 

0 

3 

9 


5 If 


South Cumberland Street y 

Weaving Faxitory Power Loome. 

Average Wages of Power Loom Weavers (wholly young Women 
of sixteen years and upwards) during the following years : — 



9, 

d. 

- 

1830 .... 

8 

5i 

per Week. 

1831 ... 

8 

6 

>> 

1832 ... 


1 


1833 ... 


9 


1834 ... 

10 

6 


1835 ... 

10 

3 


18.36 ... 

10 

6.V 

r> 

1837 ... 

: 11 

3“ 


1838 ... 

10 

7 

» 

1839 ... 

10 

4 

55 

1840 ... 

ID 

3 

55 

, 1841 ... 

9 

3J 

55 

1842 .... 

9 

0“ 

55 


2^th October^ 1842. 
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Barrmjield Mill^ Cotton Spinning. 


Workers' Net. Wages per Week. 


Description of Hands. 

1880 

to 

Oct. 1836. 

Oct. 1836 
to 

April 1837* 

Aug. 1387 
to 

June 1839. 

June 1839 
to 

Mar. 184.2. 

Since 

Mar. 1842. 

Preparation Department. 
Picking Room Workers,— 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Women of 18 and upwards 

6 8 

7 0 

7 3 

7 3 

7 3 

Card Room Workers— 

Of whom one-third are Girls 
of 13 to 18 years of age, @ 

3 7 

4 2 

4 2 

4 2 

4 2 

* And two-thirds are Women 
of 18 and upw^ards . 

6 3 

6 11 

7 0 

7 6 

7 6 

Spinning Department. 
Spinners, each working a pair 
of mules of GOO sps 

24 0 

27 6 

23 6 

19 6 

15 4 

Outside Piecers — young men 
and women of 15 to 19 * 

6 6 

7 6 

6 6 

6 0 

5 41 

Inside Piecers — ^boys and girls 
of 14 to 16 . . ,i 

4' 0 1 

4 6 

4 0 

3 9 

3 41 

Rove Piecers — boys and girls 
of 13 to 14 

2 0 

3 0 

2 6 

2 6 

2 3 

General I^^inds, 

Including overlookers, mill- 
wrights, and all other men 
on fixed wages . 

16 10 

17 3 

18 0 

18 8 

19 10 


• The si)ini]ers’ strike lasted from April 8, to August 7, 1837. 


Dear Sib, Glasgow, 29^4 October, 1842. 

In compliance with your request, we have been at 
considerable pains to ascertain correctly the weekly wages earned 
by a weaver ; but after all it is^only an approximation, as it is 
almost impossible to ascertain the exact time taken in working a 
lot of webs. The above average you will observe is upon a 12®° 
reed, as being about a medium of our description of work. 
Besides this, we took an average of a lower, and also of a higher 
reed ; and upon averaging the whole, the result corresponded 
very nearly to the above calculations. 

We are, dear Sir, • 

Your 8 most respectfully, 





Statement of the Average Weekl)’^ Wages of Throstle Spinners, 
Self-acting Mule Spinners and Piecers, and Power-Loom 
Weavers, at * * Works, in each of the years from 1830 

to October 1842 inclusive ; with the Average Weekly Wages 
of Hand-Loom Weavers in each of the years from 1835; as 
ascertained from the Agent by whom they are employed in 
the Village of ^ 



From 1830 lo 1841 inclusive, the time yrought by the works 
was sixty-nine hours per week, but, in 1842, they have only 
been working- two-thirds time, or forty-six hours per week. 

The spinners and power-loom weavers employed at the works, 
are all females. 
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Power-Loom Weaving Fowtory^ 

Hutchesontown * 

Rettjun of the Amount of Wages earned per week by Dressers, 
Tenters,, and Weavers, from October 1831^ till October 
1842. 


Date, 

1st Oct. 
till 1st Oct. 

Dressers. 

Tenters. 

ik— 

Weavers. 


£. 

8, 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

1831 to 32 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


1832 „ 33 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


1833 „ 34 

1 

0 

10 

aO 

18 

5 

0 

6 

•7 

1834 „ 35 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

9 

0 

6 

3 

1835 „ 36 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

11 . 

0 

6 

5S 

1836 „ 37 

bO 

16 

11^ 

bO 

19 

2 

hO 

5 

13 

1837 „ 38 

1 

0 

102 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

10 ^ 

1838 „ 39 

1 

2 

4S 

1 

2 

16 

0 

6 

23 

1839 „ 40 

0 

19 


1 

2 

5 

0 

5 

10 

1840 „ 41 

i 0 

17 

59 

1 

3 

1 

0 

5 

10 a 

1841 „ 42 

cO 17 

4I 

cO 

18 

9^ 

cQ 

5 

6^ 


a StojipedVor a week or so for an advance in waf^es. 

^ Strike of the spinners, on which account the weaving factories were shut 
by ilie masters. 

c On three-quarter time, during January, February, and March, 1842. 

On the above table it may be remarked that seven dressers 
are able to keep from 170 to 190 looms going, that each tenter 
has about 60 looms under his charge, and each weaver (females) 
two looms. It may also bo mentioned that the amount earned 
in most, if not all, cases depends upon the quality of the yam, 
and other materials furnished, state of repair of the machinery, 
&c., &c. ; also, a good deal depend!!^ upon the attention of the 
foreman or manager. 

The description of work upon which the annexed table is 
formed, averages 4/4 11— reed, No. 40^ yarns, both for warp and 
wdft. 

* * * * 

Glasgow^ * * » 

Atk November^ 1842. 
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Spinning Mill^ 

South Sawmillfield. 

Return of the Amount of Wages earned per Week by a Spinner 
in 648 Spindles, from October 1830 to October 1842, shewing 
the Gross Amount paid to him by the Master ; als^ the Net 
Amount which the Spinner receives after paying his three 
Piecers. 


Date, 

Oct to Oct. 

Amount paid by 

*he Mill -Owner 

to the Spinner 
per week. 

Amount paid by 

the Spinner to 

his three Piecers 
per week. 

Net Amount of 
Wages received 
by the Spinner 
per week. 


£. 

9. 

d. 


,9. 

d. 


d. 

1830 to 31 

2 

9 

4 

0 

14 

6 

1 14 

10 

1831 „ 32 

2 

12 

1 

0 

14 

6 

1 17 

7 

1832 „ 33 

2 

10 

2 

0 

14 

6 

1 15 

8 

1833 „ 34 

2 

9 

0 

0 

14 

6 

1 14 

6 

1834 „ 35 

2 

7 

6 

0 

14 

6 

1 13 

0 

1835 „ 36 

2 

10 

2 

- 0 

14 

6 

1 15 

8 

a 1836 „ 37 

1 

18 

9 

0 

12 

A 


5 

1837 „ 38 

1 

17 

7 

0 

14 

6 

f 3 

1 

1838 „ 39 

1 

13 

7 

0 

14 

6 

0 .19 

1 

1839 „ 40 

1 

12 

2 

0 

13 

6 

■as] 

8 

1840 „ 41 

1 

14 

5 

0 

13 

6 

1 '0 

11 

1841 „ 42 

1 

11 

2 

0 

12 

3 


11 


* Strike of spiijncrs, wages being reduced. 


The remarks made on a weaving factory are also appKcablo to 
the above, — viz . — that much depends upon the quality of cotton, 
^cc.^rfumished by the master ; also upon the state of rcpitir, &c., 
in^hich the machinery is kept ; likewise upon the attention 
both of manager and operative. 

Note . — The annexed table fefers only to common mule jennies, 
spinning about No. 36 weft, or thirty-six hanks to the lb. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Glasgou}^ ♦ # * 

Ath November^ 1842. 

LONDON : 

printed by J. MITCHEtL AND CO., (laTE BaETTELL), 
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A VIEW, 

(^C. 


The present existence in regard to Canada of the indiherence 
with wliicli Colonial aihiirs arc usually regarded, has discouraged 
me from publishing these remarks on Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
Government. But, on the other hand, I believe that an extraor- 
dinary and very admirable man is gr(‘atly wronged by misconcep- 
tions of his conduct and policy which I can help to remove. 
I am persuaded also, that unless the misrepresentations on which 
these errors of opinion are founded, be corrected without delay, 
the peace of Canada, which involves the interests and honour of 
the empire, will ere long be seriously disturbed. If the peace of 
Canada should be disturbed, the state of the Colony would ob- 
tain plenty of notice by means of furnishing parties at home witli 
weapons of attack upon each other: I am in hopes of being able 
to draw some attention to the subject while party spirit is asleep 
with regard to it, so that a removal of the false impressions which 
prevail may take place in time to be of service. Such are the 
considerations, outweighing a consciousness of the unpopularity 
of the topic, which induce me to send these pages to the 
press. 

In speaking, however, of opinions from which I differ, as mis- 
conceptions or errors, I only mean to say that the impressions 
made on my own mind by personal observation on the spot, 
differ so materially from general opinion on the subject, that the 
latter necessarily appears to me erroneous. My object in this 

B 2 
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publication is merely to state how my own opinion was formed, 
and tlie grounds on which it rests. 

It appears to me then, that two very different classes of per- 
sons share in what 1 liave ventured to term misconceptions of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s conduct and policy. The first class consists 
of all whom the assertions of others have led to believe, that a 
theory of government is the true subject of differencie between 
the Governor General of Canada and the late members of his 
Executive Council. Amongst these 1 must include the bulk of the 
Colonists, several writers in the newspaper press here, and those 
members of the House of Commons, not excepting Lord Stanley 
or Sir Robert Peel, who took pait in the recent debate on this 
subject. The other class consists of the ex-Councillors themselves, 
who have, it appears to me, so entirely misapprehended the cha- 
racter of Sir Charles Metcalfe as to be incapable of justly appre- 
ciating his acts, and who therefore believe in some measure those 
misrepresentations of the difierence between him and them, which 
they have diligently circulated, and which have been the means of 
wholly misleading the former class. I think it will appear pre- 
sently, that Sir Charles Metcalfe is not quite free from the re- 
proach of having unwittingly contributed to the formation of 
erroneous opinions about himself and his position. 

The result of all the misrepresentation and misconception j)ut 
together, is that we have a great disturbance, apparently about 
nothing. Neither in the debates of the Provincial Assembly, 
nor in tliose of the House of Commons, nor in the newspapers of 
this country or of the Colony, can one find a specific intelligible 
statement of the grounds of difierence between Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and his Councillors, in looking for such a statement 
we meet with nothing but controversy upon theories of govern- 
ment, and get ourselves invorved in a labyrinth of abstractions 
and self-contradictions. The Big and Little Eudians seem to 
have had a definite and practical view of their subject, when we 
compare them with some talkers and writers about Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s proceedings. On what point did he differ with his 
Councillors ? Ask whom you will, and the answer is — it was 
about responsible government. But what is responsible govern- 
ment ? Oh, it signifies government carried on through a Provin- 
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cial Administration, enjoying the confidence of the representative 
body. But that is precisely wdiat Sir Charles Metcalfe and the 
ex-Councillors agree in saying that they mean by it. Upon re- 
sponsible government they agree ; about what is it they differ ? 
They difl’i^, it has been said, about the interpretation of the 
words government carried on through a Provincial Administra- 
tion enjoying the confidence of the representative body” — which 
is their joint interpretation of the woids ‘‘ responsible govern- 
ment.” And yet, if we examine what both parties have written 
by way of interpretation of the interpretation, v\e j^hall find 
them agreeing again as completely as before. In like manner, 
the House of Assembly, when by one paragra[)li of a resolution 
it'cxprcsscd its confidence in the cx-Counciliors for haying re- 
tired li'oin office because the Governor General refused to enter 
into an engagement vvilb them respecting the liiture exercise of 
u prerogative of the Crown, by another paragraj5h of the same 
resolution emphatically declared its a])])roval of that very refusal 
of the Governor General which the ex-Councillors had assigned 
as tlie cause of their resignation. It is thus all through the 
chapter of controversy. Nobody can tell, so as to make himself 
intelligible io any body else, what the dispute was really about. 
The only inference tO be drawn from the subsequent discussions 
is, that it was not about responsible government. It is, however, 
a step in the eiKpiiry toliave arrived at this negation. 

In one of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s answers to addresses from 
the Assembly, he speaks of a certain “ antagonism ” between 
himself and the members of his Council, which he intimates Iiad 
existed throughout their intercourse with him. This is all he 
says on iiic subject. I am not myself acquainted with the 
whole subject; but what 1 do know shall now be related. 

The first and a very large portion of the story must consist of 
some account of the singular character of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

It is a common saying in Canada that the Governor General 
works like a slave. Ilis work, however, differs from that of the 
slave inasmuch as he seems to take great pleasure in it. I have 
never known any bodj^in public or private life, who appeared so 
to love labor for its own sake. It is not that he indulges in but 
little relaxation ; for he is unceasingly at work except when eat- 
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ing or asleep. The heaps of papers which most men in high 
office look at with ill-concealed dismay, and never intend to read 
through if they can help it, he grasps with evident satisfaction, 
and surely reads every word of their contents. Of the countless 
applications for interviews on business, most of whicl.^ common 
Governors evade if they can, he never refuses, still less evades, a 
single one. Nor does tiresomeness flitigue him : it is said that 
he hears every story to the end, and never attempts to close an 
interview except by occasionally wearing out importunity by 
silence. Jdow he finds the time is a problem : I know only that 
he is never in a hurry. 

The public often hears of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s munificence. 
That might bo, to a person of his fortune, an easy mode of self- 
gratification. But if his unknown charities may be measured by 
reference to the small proportion of such acts of mere benevolence 
which usually becomes known, he gives more away secretly than 
in public. Nor is his kindness of heart alone displaye^d in help- 
ing people who want money. It appears in the forms of a ready 
sympathy with every case of suffering, and still more agreeably 
in a never-failing and most delicate consideration for the feelings 
of others. That generosity which has been called politeness of 
the heart, is especially his. 

And this reminds me to speak of another kind of charity 
which seems to be one of his liabits.* I mean the spirit of 
toleration ; the predisposition to think well of every body ,• the 
unwillingness to condemn ; the love of favourable construction 
of the opinions and acts of others ; the total absence of the bad 
part of what the phrenologists call cornbativeness. 

A strong love of justice generally accompanies the quality 
last described. In Sir Charles Metcalfe it appears to be always 
active. I believe it to be the*goveming motive of every one of 
his decisions on two-sided matters. On several occasions I have 
advised applicants to him for the redress of an injury, to be 
sure and explain the injuMice they had suffered ; and the result 
always answered my expectations. I fancy that I could with 
certainty foretell his determination in anjj case involving a ques- 
tion of justice. 

The kindred qualities of sincerity and honesty have their 
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natural place in this large family of virtues. But they are more 
tlian commonly vigorous in Sir Charles Metcalfe. Not merely 
is he, as tlie reader would take for granted, incapable of saying 
the thing which is not, but he will say out the full plain 
truth, i(f his own great disadvantage, whenever his silence 
about it would be apt to leave a wrong impression on any- 
body's mind. And as for honesty, it is not enough to say that 
nothing would persuade him to take an unfair advantage : he 
can hardly bring himscll to take a fair one. It may be ques- 
tioned whether he would train his owai horse for a race if he 
tliouglit that the other hoises would not be trained : he would 
hositate about engaging counsel to manage his cause, if the 
other party were too poor or silly to employ counsel. Some 
may think I am describing a goose ; but such is the man ; and 
it will be seen in the sequel, that a description of this man’s 
peculiar character is a necessary part of my explanation. 

For the direct purpose of stating the fact, it were needless to 
say that Sir Charles Metcalfe dislikes in others every species of 
deceit and overreaching. I say it for the indirect purpose of 
exhibiting a very difierent trait in his character. Trickery ex- 
cites in him a feeling very like auger. And yet it is not anger; 
for instead of having great command of temper, or an excellent 
temper, he is really without a temper. I never witnessed such 
patience under provocation. I am speaking now of what I saw 
myself, and could not have believed without seeing. It was 
not merely quiet endurance, but a constant, good-humoured, 
cheerfulness and lightness of heart, in the midst of trouble 
enough to provoke a saint or make a strong man ill. To those 
who, like me, have seen three Governors of Canada literally 
worried to death, this was a glorious spectacle. 

In self reliance few are equal •to Sir Charles Metcalfe, none 
superior. He never turns to his neighbour to ask what he 
thinks or what ought to be done. Like a spider its web out 
of its own body, he spins his opinions out of his own brain ; and 
then, as their formation was not affected, so are they unchange- 
able by any external influence. 

This is a dangerous quality unless accompanied by abundance 
of caution. His caution may be termed a wariness that never 
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sleeps. lie is slow of decision. When examining questions, 
whether for judgment or action, he casts about so long in search 
of all the pros and cons, that you imagine he hesitates to decide. 
It is not hesitation, but a deliberate circumspection. He won't 
be hurried. The only fear I ever observed in him wal, the fear 
of making a mistake from ignorance or inadvertence. The time 
which he bestowed on enquiry or deliberation was not always in 
proportion to the seeming importance or complication of tlie 
case; but still it was plain that he went by some rule which 
procured for all cases a great deal of consideration, and fur each 
as much as sufficed to make him master of the whole case ; not 
the general features only, but even the minutest particulars. It 
is again a puzzle to know how he found the time. 

Such circumspection or w'ariness is naturally uncommuni- 
cative. Sir Charles Metcalfe must have a great bump of secre- 
tiveness. Though chatty, (I would say jolly if it w^ere not inde- 
corous,) out of business, on business he never speaks unnecessarily. 
Even on occasions of the utmost interest to him, no word or 
look betrays his thoughts unless he chooses to disclose them; 
and then he speaks with absolute unreserve. I was often 
amused by hearing of the total failure of attempts by.old hands 
at Governor-pumping to get at his intention, or of)inion, or im» 
pression, when he had a mind to keep it to himself; and the 
cases were frequent in which a listener, accustomed to official 
mystification, doubted the truth of his communication because it 
was so complete and unmistakeable. 

His courage is of the highest order, comprising both sorts of 
fearlessness ; both the physical boldness which depends on 
nervous organization, and that much rarer, that far more admir- 
able moral valour, which resides in a powerful conscience. It 
has been said that conscience in most men is an anticipation of 
the opinions of others. Of this sort of conscience, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe is curiously destitute. For example, the ordinary 
Governor of a Colony, whose enjoyment of pay and authority is 
a great personal object to him, but whose Government is not of- 
sufficient importance to attract party notice at home, ever keeps 
in view as the guide of his conduct the purpose of doing what he 
thinks will be agreeable to the Colonial Office and recommend 
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liirn to tlie favor of that Department ; whilst a Governor of 
liighcr social position at liome, such as the ex-Cabinet-Ministers 
and ex-Ambassador whom the rebellions in Canada liave recently 
induced the Home Government to send thither as chief rulers^ 
is commc/ly apt to think a groat deal about the manner in 
which his acts as Governor of the Colony will aifect his reputa- 
tion and after-position at home — to consult much less ‘‘ the still 
small voice ” than the opinion of the side of St. James’s Street 
which liappens to be that of his party club. Whereas God 
made Sir Charh^s Metcalfe greater than the Coloiiicil Office ; 
and sure I am he never dreams, nor would care for it if he did, 
about what peo])le may say of Iiim at White’s or Brookes’s. His 
ov\n sense of right is his conscience. 

In official and even professional life most consciences are 
double, being composed of two senses, a public and a private 
one : wherefore oflicials and lawyers often defend without shame 
what they woidd blusli to think of doing in private life. But 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s is a single conscience, and of the private 
kind : his whole public life accordingly is regulated by tlie obli- 
gations of lionor or religion. Wliether it is religion, or that 
honor which chivalry has handed down to us from a religious 
source, I cannot determine because I have had no sufficient 
means of observing. But why not both in one, as with the true 
knight of old ? Taking this view, along with Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s intimate friends, we should call him a Christian gentle- 
man. The ])oint, however, which 1 wisli to impress, is that the 
conscience of the man, let us describe it how we may, is the con- 
science of the Governor. 

Tliis moral instinct, combined with total disregard of personal 
consequences and the opinion of others, amounts to originality. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe accordingly* docs things that startle one. 
He squanders his own money, and saves tliat of the Colony: 
lie exalts the reputation of his immediate predecessor : being 
told that any pardon of a Freneb-Canadian rebel for which he 
should ask specifically, would be at once granted and sent out 
to New South Wales, he asked a pardon for every one of those 
poor exiles, and then contributed handsomely to a subscription 
for enabling them to return to their country. 
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Fine as this character is, it is not without detects, or rather 
deficiencies. These must not be left out of a portrait, the object 
of which is to sliow how the qualities of an individual have in- 
ti uenced public affairs. 

It appeared to me that in Sir Charles Metcalfe, tht^greatness 
of the moral qualities have left too little room for intellectual 
activity on the same grand scale. A dulness of the faculty ot 
perception was obvious, and a consequent slowness in esti- 
mating the character and discovering the motives of other men. 
In powers of expression and argumentation, and conscfjuently in 
the power of persuading or cou\incing, there is a strilving de- 
ficiency in com]Darison w'ith the greatness of the virtues before 
enumerated. Neither his ])en nor his voice, therefore, ever 
properly expresses the noble sentiments of Ins heart, or the wise 
conclusions of his judgment. It follows that c>tlicr pcoplcarc 
apt to misconceive his aims and motives, and form an erroneous 
estimate of his character. I have imagined, also, that his mind 
is not accustomed to laying down plans for the attainment of 
definite ends ; that his only plan is from time to time, as events 
occur, to do whatever the sense of duty tells him is right at the 
time and for the occasion; that he always relies, for success, 
not enough on the careful adaptation of moans to the end in 
view, nor even on a very clear conception of any end, but too 
much on some belief in the sufiicieiit efficacy of goodness and 
devotion to the public vveKare. If, for example, the gaining of 
an election were of great importance to him, and be were urged 
to make or withhold some appointment wdth a view of inducing 
a majority of voters to supjiort the Government candidate, he 
would stare, smile, thank you with much good-humour and 
politeness for the friendly suggestion, and let you go away ex- 
claiming — This man has no notion of governing except by 
means of truth and justice. In this way partisans are dis- 
couraged. It may be grand, but is wholly at variance with the 
practice of representative government. The very magnificence 
of such a character lias an overawing, even a depressing effect 
on others, wounds their self-love, and breeds hatred in little 
minds. 

In order to describe the state of Government which Sir 
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C^harles Metcalfe found on his arrival^ it is necessary to take a 
brief r(;trosj)ect of the affairs of the Province from the time of 
l.ord Durham’s mission. 

The en([uiries of Lord Durham, the result of which has been 
given to t/e public in his celebrated Report, established beyond 
ail manner of doubt, that the disorders of the two Provinces, 
wliich be was betrayed while attempting to remedy, had been 
chiefly occasioned by giving representation to the people and 
withholding from their representatives all control over the execu- 
tive Cjovcriiment. in both Provinces, the Governor and the 
members of his Executive Council were generally at open war 
v^ ith the Assembly. In Lower Canada, for many a year, the 
Government party in the Assembly numbered about an eighth of 
the whole ; and this small minority was led by the principal 
ofheer of the Government through an uninterrupted course of 
defeat from the first to the last day of the session. It was as if 
Sir Robert Peel at this time governed England with the support 
of about a hundred members of the House of Commons, the 
remaining five hundred and fifty-eight being of course outrage- 
ously opposed to him. Here an attempt to govern under the re- 
presentativo* system according to the pleasure of the minority 
would produce instant revolution ; or ratlier the proposer of such 
a scheme would be sent to Bedlam. In Canada the system was 
long maintained by ineaus of the Impciial powder, but at last, as 
was sooner on later inevitable, it ex[>lodcd in rebellion. 

When Lord Durham proposed the Union of the Canadas asa 
means of putting an end to the war of races which had grown 
up ill the Lower Province, he also urgently recommended that 
the explosive plan of giving power to the minority should be for 
ever abandoned; and when the first Parliament of the United 
Province met, his successor. Lord Sydenham, carried the recom- 
mendation into effect. 

The circumstances and the manner, however, in which Lord 
Sydenham adopted what Lord Durham had termed responsible 
government,” requires a particular explanation. 

When the British Act for uniting the Provinces gave back 
representation to the Lower Canadians, the great majority of 
them, who were of French origin, and who had suffered every 
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species of injustice while the Constitution was suspended, were 
totally estranged from the Government. Not one executive 
office of political consequence was filled by a person of. their 
race. The Union was hateful to them; because described by 
the other race as intended to deprive them, by forc^?, of their 
peculiar language and institutions, and because the mode of 
governing them while the Constitution was suspended gave a 
colour of truth to the threat. At the general election, therefore, 
for the first Parliament under the Union, the whole population 
of French origin sought to return members who were opposed lo 
the Union and Lord Sydenham. Their j)urpose was frustrated 
in some measure, partly by the exercise of a power given to 
the Governor by the Union Act, of disfranchising many of the 
French-Canadian electors of Quebec and Montreal, and partly 
by Government interference with the elections for several counties, 
whereby the minority was enabled to prevail over the majority. 
The first Assembly therefore, under the Union was not a fair 
representation of the constituencies. It was only in harmony 
with the majority of the Assembly composed, that Lord Syden- 
ham undertook to govern under the new constitution. But, 
allowing for this irregularity in the composition of the repie- 
sentativ ebody, he fully adopted tlie principle of responsible 
government: as regards the local affiiirs of the Province, what- 
ever he did was to be approved by a majority of the Assenffily, 
and he was to do whatever they recommended. 

Such government requires a machinery of Executive Officers 
having seats in the Assembly, and carrying on the business of 
the Executive as Ministers do in the House of Commons. Lord 
Sydenham, therefore, formed a Provincial Administration or 
Ministry. It consisted of the members of his Executive Coun- 
cil, who, with the exception of the President, were Law Officers, 
or Heads of Departments. The President had a seat in the 
Legislative Council or Upper House of Parliament ; and all the 
others were members of the Assembly. 

But this Ministry differed from that of “ the Old Country 
in a very material point. Here the Administration consists 
of the leading men of the party which happens to be most nu- 
merous in the House of Commons ; of men who, on that 
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account alone,* are appointed to office by the Sovereign. Lord 
Sydenham’s Ministers would have been perfectly helpless in 
the Assembly without his constant aid. In fact, he was his 
own Minister; the Prime-Minister of his Cabinet and more; for 
his Kxcc^ive Councillors were mere instruments in his hand 
for the ])uipose of carrying on the Executive government, 
and managing the Assembly under his incessant teaching 
and drilling. His system more resembled that of the pre- 
sent King of the French than of the British Sovereign at all 
times. 

So long, however, as a majority of the Assembly was content, 
the conditions of responsible government were observed, and 
there was harmony between the representative body and the 
Executive. Lord Sydenham kept on good terms with the As- 
sembly, partly by means of what he has called my wand,” 
and partly by yielding to them whenever they insisted on any 
point in opposition to his views, llis skill in using the wand 
was much admired, but less remarkable, it struck many, than 
the adroitness with which he averted the appearance of defeat 
by yielding with the air of having his own way. Of his pro- 
ficiency in tfie latter art a good example is furnished by what 
occurred with respect to the Resolutions of the House of Assem- 
bly of September 1841, declaratory of responsible government, 
of which so much use has been made in the present controversy. 
These resolutions were proposed by Mr. Baldwin, an Opposition 
leader. Lord Sydenham’s strong dislike to them is unquestion 
able. When he found that the Assembly was disposed to adopt 
them, he sent one of his Councillors down to the House with 
orders to move as an amendment Resolutions somewhat dif- 
ferent in form and words, but precisely the same in substance. 
Responsible government was affirmed by acclamation, the 
Representative of the Crown shouting aye with the loudest of 
them. 

The passing of these Resolutions by the Assembly was an act 
out of the course of ordinary government. It was a revolu- 
tionary act, like the establishment of Magna Charta or the Bill 
of Rights. The passing of such Resolutions, moreover, was an 
act at variance with the British Constitution, which nowhere 
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declares the responsibility of Ministers, but secures it by a tacit 
understanding between the Crown and the House of Commons. 
If, therefore, those Ilesoliitions had been opposed by Lord Syden- 
ham, and passed by the Assembly notwithstanding, Canada 
would have been in a revolutionary state, and the UiV;On would 
have been deemed a failure. Lord Sydenham’s whole policy at 
the time may be described as consisting of a determination to 
make the Union succeed, or appear successful. Hence his 
ready and apparently self-satisfied assent to what he would have 
resolutely opposed, if successful opposition had been possible. 

It was impossible. The favour of a majority towards these 
Resolutions was owing to a monstrous injustice then exist- 
ing in the composition of the Executive Government. The 
whole of the French-Canadian members, (that is, members, 
whether of French or English origin, representing constituencies 
of French origin) were excluded from office — were the re[)re- 
sentatives of a people still proscribed by the Executive, though 
now re-admitted to the enjoyment of representation; and they 
accordingly formed a compact and unmanageable Oj)position. 
Their own strength in the Assembly was insufficient to carry 
the Resolutions against Lord Sydenham^s wish ; but there was 
plenty of support in store for them. On this question every 
member would have voted with them, who dared to express his 
sense of the injustice of a continued proscription of tlieir race. 
The passing of the Resolutions was a sort of notice to Lord 
Sydenham, that this proscription would not be much longer 
tolerated ; and by accepting the notice, he acknowledged the 
impossibility of continuing for ever to exclude the French- 
Canadians from all share in the Executive government of their 
country. 

By means of such concessions as this, added to the other 
means before named, Lord Sydenham got through the session 
in triumph. His brother and Secretary have made known his 
exultation at the difficult success. But it was fortunate for his 
Councillors or Ministers that the session ended with his life. If 
they had continued to meet the Assembly unsupported by his 
wits and will, their majority would soon have disappeared ; and 
responsible government, as set forth by the Resolutions of Sep- 
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tcmbcr 1841, would have been brought to a practical test. As 
it was, the Ministry which Lord Sydenham bequeathed to 
his successor, had only the easy task of conducting the business 
of the Departments during a long recess of Parliament. 

Sir Clm^les llagot, on his arrival in Canada, adopted Lord 
Sydenham's Ministry as he found it. But shortly before the 
second meeting of tlic first United Parliament, it became plain 
to careful observers, that a majority of the Assembly would 
oppose the Government as then constituted. Sir Charles Bagot 
therefore had to choose between making some important change 
ni the composition of his Council, and falling into collision with 
the Assembly according to custom before the Union. He wisely 
preferred the former. I am bound to add, that this kind, true, and 
honourable Governor was shocked at the injustice of the exclusion 
of the French-Canadians from all part in the Government, and is 
believed to have rejoiced at the opportunity of taking some of their 
leaders into his Council of advisers. It was much easier, however, 
to wish this than to doit. Some of the difficulties and the means 
by which they were overcome, are set forth in a letter, appended 
to these remarks, which expressed ray sentiments at the time. 
After the Ciilurc of various negociations in consequence of 
Mr. Lafontairie’s natural suspicion that the Governor General’s 
offer of so large a share of power to his hitherto proscribed 
countrymen was not sincere, and also in consequence of Mr. 
Baldwin’s wish to oust Lord Sydenham’s Ministry en bloc with 
a view of being sent for ” himself and desired to form a new 
Ministry, an arrangement was made by which about half of 
Lord Sydenham’s Councillors retired, and were replaced by 
many members of the Opposition. The Assembly w'hich would 
have voted against an echo-address in answer to the Governor’s 
speech by about 2 to J, now warmly expressed its confidence in 
the Government by a majority of 10 to 1 of the Members pre- 
sent. The working of responsible government had preserved 
harmony between the Crown and the Representative body. The 
modification or change of Ministry in 1842 crowned the resolu*' 
lions of September 1841, by giving them full effect in practice. 

The letter in the Appendix shows that the Lafontaine-Baldwin 
Ministry was really 
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doing justice to the French Canadians ; and that Mr. Baldwin 
was brought into power merely as the nominee of the French- 
Canadian leaders, who thus paid him a debt of gratitude which 
they had contracted when ho resigned office under Lord Syden- 
ham on account of their exclusion from power. Wheif^fhe French 
Canadians made Mr. Baldwin a Minister under Sir Charles 
Bagot, he was the leader of a section of the Opposition in the 
Assembly composed of four Upper Canada Members, himself 
included. This is a point to be carefully borne in mind. 

The Resolutions of September 1841 determined those relations 
between a Ministry and the Representative body, for which usage 
is the sole guarantee in this country ; but they leave wholly 
untouched that other part of the machinery of Parliamentary 
government which consists of the relations between a Ministry 
and the Crown. In this country, these latter relations are settled 
like the former, by usage, and depend on the good sense of the 
parties. They were in no way settled in Canada under Sir 
Charles Bagot. Ilis Excellency fell into severe illness almost 
immediately after the formation of the Lafontaine-Baldwin 
Council, and became incapable of exercising the functions of 
Governor. The New Council or Ministry, therefore, had in 
truth no relations with the Governor, but ruled the Province 
executively without the participation or knowledge of any 
representative of the Crown. This state of things lasted until 
the arrival of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

When it was seen that the good sense of the French-Canadiaii 
leaders of the Assembly would force Mr. Lafontaine to accept Sir 
Charles Bagot’s offer, after he had refused it once, and notwith- 
standing Mr. Baldwin’s wish that he should continue to refuse 
it, the latter expressed his anger in as bitter a speech as was 
ever heard in a public assembly. That anger was attributed to 
a fear on his part,^ that if he were only introduced into a 
Ministry, not allowed to form one, his influence with his 
colleagues would be insufficient to satisfy his extravagant self- 
esteem, The fear, if it existed, was without foundation. The 
apparent modification of the Council, under Sir Charles Bagot, 
was really a change of Ministry. The Council acknowledged 
Mr. LftfoQtaiiie and Mr. Baldwin as its masters from the moment 
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of their introduction ; and they divided between them the exer- 
cise of all power, according to the old divisions of the Province ; 
Mr. Lafontaine doing what he pleased in Lower, and Mr. Bald- 
win in Upper Canada. 

Mr. iialdwin cared little about Lower Canada. His 
influence with respect to measures affecting Upper Canada 
only, was as great as if the Council had been formed by him ; 
and then, with respect to general measures — that is, measures 
affecting the whole Province without distinction — there can be 
no doubt that his superior will and stronger party-spirit enabled 
him to gain an ascendancy over Mr. Lafontaine, which made 
him the leader of the Council, though it bore their joint names 
and IMr. Lafontaine’s was pronounced first. 

It is here necessaiy for me to state, that having taken a very 
active part in promoting that change under Sir Charles Bagot 
which admitted French-Canadians to a share of power, I was 
elected a Member of the Assembly by an important county of 
Lower Canada, in which the two races are mixed in nearly equal 
proportions, for the purpose of showing to the Colonial Office, as 
well as a sii^le election could show it, that Sy’ Charles BagoFs 
policy of ‘^justice to the French-Canadians” was approved by 
the constituencies as well as by the Assembly. 

Upon Sir Charles Metcalfe's arrival, he followed the example 
of Sir Charles Bagot, by adopting the Council as he found it. 

1 was notin Canada at the time, and cannot speak with confi- 
dence of anything that happened there until the meeting of the 
Provincial Parliament at the end of September last, when I 
reached Kingston for the purpose of taking my seat in the 
Assembly, and voting in support of the Provincial Ministry which, 
as the Letter in the Appendix partly shows, I had been much 
concerned in forming. It is requisite to add, that ail its members 
were aware that 1 had come out to Canada with a very high 
opinion of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s character, though not so dis- 
tinct a one as that which has been here expressed. 

The session had lasted just a fortnight, when I sent the letter, 
of which a copy follows, to an attached friend of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s, who had served under him in India and took a 
warm interest in his personal success as Governor General of 
Canada. c 
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Kingston, 11th October, 1843. 

“My dear Mangles, — A fortnight’s stay here enables me 
to keep my promise as to letting you know something of the 
true state of affairs in Canada ; but I shall only ha^*> time to 
speak in general terms. Learn also, that I know nothing 
except as anybody else might pick it up, having had no com- 
munication with Sir Charles on the subject of politics. I dined 
with him the other day, when he asked very kindly after you. 

** In what may be called my time, Canada has never been so 
tranquil as now. Sir Charles Bagot s policy has proved com- 
pletely successful. The Government which he formed enjoys 
the confidence of a large majority of the people and the 
Assembly. In the House of Assembly, the Opposition consists 
of twenty votes, at the most, out of eighty-four ,* and the leaders 
are reduced to mere fault-finding; having no plan, no policy, 
either for the country or their party. Hitherto they have done 
little more than harp on the worn-out strings of disaffection and 
loyalty. ' The Government, on the other hand, has been ddi- 
gently occupied during the recess in preparing measures to be 
submitted to the Assembly ; — measures urgently required, likely 
to be very popular, and framed, so far as I can judge at present, 
with a view to sufficiency and lasting utility. This is the fust 
Government I have known in Canada, which might be called 
constructive. Lord Sydenham was a great destroyer, but a 
miserable builder. The attitude of the present Government 
towards the country is also most respectable. I can observe no 
lies, no tricks, no shuffling, but many indications of honesty of 
purpose, to which they add a decorum and even dignity of man- 
ner, unexampled in the class of men who have hitherto ruled in 
both divisions of the Province. I am now speaking in particu- 
lar of Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin, the leaders of the 
Government party in the House of Assembly. The only ques- 
tion, as far as I can see, at all likely to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, is that of the Seat of Government. Lord Stanley, instead 
of making the Queen decide that prerogative question, as the 
local Gpvernmeut and nearly the whole Province desired, has 
submitted it to the decision of the local Legislature, and in such 
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a form as to enable the Opposition to exert themselves ^vith 
effect in converting it into a question between the two Pro- 
vinces, Upper and Lower Canada. The Government goes for 
Montreal, and stakes its existence on carrying the point. If 
you were Jfware of the extreme general inconveniences anff gross 
injustice towards the French-Canadians, of keeping the Govern- 
ment in a sort of banishment at this village, you would see that 
they have only done their duty in committing themselves as 
they have done on the subject. I have no doubt that they will 
carry their point, if other things go well. 

But now as to other things, there are, 1 fancy, some black 
clouds a-head. The chief Executive Councillors are very silent, 
and I can learn little or nothing from them ; but my experience in 
these matters enables me to observe indications of a tendency 
(I speak only of a tendency) in Sir Charles Metcalfe’s views, 
which may prove most injurious to this country and fatal to his 
own great reputation. I gather that he is as truly conscien- 
tious and noble-hearted, as capable and industrious in adminis- 
tration, as single-minded and courageous, as worthy of love and 
admiration, as you ever told me he was ;‘^but that the long habit 
of' exercising a paternal despotism makes it difficult for him to 
comprehend the nature and consequences of the representative 
system. If this notion of mine should be correct, of course he is 
in great danger. I imagine it is this habit, combined with a 
strong sense of duty, which leads him to work like a slave at all 
sorts of matters of detail ; as if it were necessary that his know- 
ledge of what is going on should be as full and minute as that 
of all the heads of departments and all the clerks put together. 
After all, he might as well try to drink Ontario dry. But fancy 
the terrible delay of business which ensues from this attempt of 
one person to review and redecitie every question which has 
been already examined and decided by those whom the repre- 
sentatives of the people hold alone responsible. It must neces- 
sarily happen too, under this system, that differences of opinion 
will arise between the Governor and his Council ; when, if his 
opinion prevails, they must either resign or abandon some point 
as to which their judgment has been formed with a view to the 
feelings of the country and the Assembly. I cannot learn 

c 2 
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whether any difTcrences of such importance have yet arisen 
between the Governor and his Council. But I feel certain, if 
they should occur, the present * Ministers,’ so to speak, will 
choose to rely rather on the country than on the temporary 
Governor; and that, if he should force them to rVtire on a 
question of this sort, fie will be unable to replace them without 
getting into violent collision with the representative body, 
whether it be the present Assembly or one returned by a 
general election. 1 suspect that the Beauharnois police (juestion 
is a case in point, fancying (though I am by no means sure) that 
it is the Governor who has removed the troops against the 
opinion of the Council. If it be so, they will have to be 
dragged through the dirt of bearing heavy blame which they do 
not deserve. Such a state of relations between the Governor 
and his Council (if it really exist) cannot last long. 1 hope 
that my apprehensions may be ill-founded, but cannot help 
entertaining them. 

At the same time, it is hard to believe that a man of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s wisdom will not find out the true nature of 
his mission, as Governor of a Parliameuted country. He may 
do so slowly (for I suspect that in his mind, the faciHty of quick, 
rough-and-ready penetration — the clever attorney’s faculty — has 
been absorbed in the nobler qualities) but sooner or later he 
must discover the truth. It is, therefore, only the pressure of 
time which makes me seriously afraid. I long to go and plead 
to him on the subject, but dare not, 1 had set my mind on bis 
being the man to establish constitutional government in this 
country, and shall be bitterly disappointed if he break down in 
attempting to rule with his own band. I have a profound con- 
viction that such an attempt must utterly fail. 

Ever your’s most truly, 

‘*E. G. Wakefield. 

“ R. D. Mangles, Esq., M.P." 

These impressions with respect to Sir Charles Metcalfe were 
der^ed from the town- talk of Kingston, and from a marked 
unwillingtiess of the leading members of the Council to speak 
of hini to me. Ihc town-talk, which only repeated the convei- 
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sations of some Members of the Council with various persons 
then at the seat of Government, alleged that Messrs. Lafontaine 
and. Baldwin were somehow or other on bad terms with the 
Governor General ; that they represented him as being either 
stupid or canning, and at any rate disposed to take the whole 
administration of government into his own liands, leaving them 
no share at all ; that they called him Square-toes,’' to intimate 
that tliey deemed him an old-fashioned person of very inferior 
capacity. And the marked reserve of the leaders towards me 
with respect to their opinion of Sir Charles Metcalfe, satisfied 
me that the town-talk concerning that opinion was not un- 
founded. It was clear that some antagonism Imd grown up 
between him and them ; and as- it seemed impossible that their 
complaints against him should be wholly unfounded, whilst not 
a word had reached me of any complaint from him against 
them, I could discover no feasible explanation of the mischief, 
save that which appears in the above letter. 

However, a fortnight later, on the 27th October, 1 wrote as 
follows. 


• “ Kingston, 27th October, 1843. 

** Another fortnioht's observation induces me to correct a 

O 

material part of my first letter, or rather to add materially to that 
report. 

I am now inclined to think that Messrs. Lafontaine and 
Baldwin, the real leaders in the Executive Council, have very 
much overlooked that principle of responsible government, 
which in my former letter I said that perhaps the Governor 
General was not sufficiently inclined to admit. I can speak 
with no certainty, but gather from one indication or another, 
timt, as respects the Governor General and his Council, the 
manner of the principal Councillors has been not a little offen- 
sive. I do not mean personal manners, but the mode in which 
these gentlemen have conducted their intercourse with the 
Head of the Government. To describe this in a few words, I 
guess that they have denied to the Governor General that degree 
of participation in public affairs which belongs to every Coun- 
cillor; that they have not only, not treated the Governor General 
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as the head of the Council, but Lave also denied him the equal 
position of a Councillor. For example, I imagine that they 
never really consult him, but always make up their own minds 
on a point before speaking to him, and then speak to him only 
for the purpose of urging tlieir own preconcerted notyn. This 
will never do ; this is not responsible government, but sheer folly 
exhibiting itself in the form of vulgar assumption. I take the 
state of the case to be about this — He, from long habit, desires 
to exercise his own mind upon every thing ; they, from stupidity, 
desire to prevent him from having any vAice in any thing : and 
thus he is provoked into wishing for more control than would 
satisfy him if they left him a reasonable share. The fault is 
clearly all on their side. In a word, they must have been a 
couple of geese thus to get on bad terms with so excellent a 
man. 1 think that they will have to give way ; that is, provided 
they should have sense enough. If not, he will probably quarrel 
with them, and we shall have what is called a ^‘Ministerial crisis.” 
I should have no objection even to that, could I but be sure that 
the Governor General would pick well his ground of quarrel, and 
would only quarrel with the men, not with the great majority 
whom they represent for the time. What I fear, is, that they 
may manage to put the quarrel on some ground in which the 
public may sympathize with them. Should this last happen, he 
is a lost Governor. In the other case, that is, supposing that he 
differs only with the men without offending the public, it will be 
well and good for every body that these foolish fellows should be 
replaced by men of more sense and conduct. I believe this 
view of the case to be correct, but even now I am not quite sure. 
Another fortnight will probably show. Should it be so, I shall 
certainly take part with the Governor General, and do all I can 
to sustain him,” 

The “ indications ” mentioned were, first, a tone of arrogance 
and bitterness towards Sir Charles Metcalfe, in the language of 
some of the Executive Councillors, who spoke freely about him 
in their own society, and whose every word on the subject was, 
of course, repeated to every body in a small town like Kingston ; 
secondly, assertions made by them that he was wholly unfit for 
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liis post, and would not be able to keep it long ; and, thirdly, 
proofs that the Governor’s personal officers were ignorant of very 
important determinations of tlie Executive Council, which had 
not been kept secret from several members of the Assembly, 
whence ib was naturally inferred, that the Head of the Govern- 
ment hifhself was kept in ignorance of such determinations. 
This inference afterwards turned out to have been perfectly 
correct. 

On the 1 1th of November, I wrote as follows : — 

“Kingston, 11th November, 1843. 

It has turned out as I opined in my last, of the 27th ultimo. 
1 now hfow that Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin have got 
thoroughly into the Governor General’s bad graces. So they have 
into mine, by reason of various follies, and above all, by a course 
of treachery towards a colleague who greatly helped to bring 
them into power. Until this came out, I spared no pains to 
induce them to act prudently with respect to Sir Charles and 
other matters; but since then we have had no intercourse. An 
accident constituted me the defender of the colleague (Daly) in 
the Assembly, and they can never forgive it. 

I cannot doubt any longer that Sir Charles will come to an 
open rupture with them ere long ; and my only fear is, that they, 
who must be expecting this, may manage either to put the rup- 
ture on some ground in which the majority of the Assembly will 
sympathise with them, or to put it off till I shall be gone. If 
the Governor chooses his ground well, and acts promptly, I shall 
be able to serve him. Your friend behaves with entire propriety 
towards them, having even abstained from giving any answer to 
an offer which I made him the other day, to render him any ser- 
vice in my power. I expected that he would so receive it, but 
thought myself not the less bound to make the offer. It was 
limited to the brief space of my stay here. 

It is a great satisfaction to me to be able to take part with 
rather than against him.” 

The knowledge here mentioned, was obtained through the 
following circumstances : — 
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1 was in the House of Assembly when a regular supporter of 
the Government, but not holding any office, made a speech 
suggesting the impeachment of an Executive Councillor, Mr. 
Daly, the Secretary of the Province, for having advised Lord 
Sydenham to make, in favour of the said Mr. Daly, ai^ unlawful 
appropriation of the Colonial Revenue. So little bach such an 
attack been expected, that the person accused was not present, 
and the Members generally were in total ignorance of the subject. 
When the accuser sat down, it was, of course, supposed that the 
Ministers present would defend their absent colleague. Instead 
of this, two members of the Executive Council, Mr. Hincks, 
Inspector General of Accounts, and Mr. Aylwin, Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Lower Canada, one of them being a dependent of Mr. 
Baldwin’s, and the other of Mr. Lafontaine’s, made speeches ad- 
mitting the guilt of their colleague, but deprecating inquiry into 
a matter which was already so plain. Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. 
Baldwin were present, but said nothing. Shocked at their 
treachery to Mr. Daly, I upbraided them with it, and insisted 
on a full inquiry into the subject. The whole House, with the 
exception of the ^'Treasury Bench,’’ where disappointment and 
confusion were manifest, took my view; a select committee was 
appointed by acclamation, the greatest number of votes being 
given for me in choosing its members; and this Committee in a 
few hours reported (the accuser being chairman and drawing the 
report) that not a shadow of ground had ever existed for any 
charge against Mr. Daly. During the inquiry by the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Daly necessarily made me acquainted with all the 
circumstances of the case; and I then learned that a very serious 
difference with respect to it had for some time existed between 
the Governor General and all his Councillors except Mr. Daly. 

About this time Mr. Hincks, the Inspector General, announced 
in the House of Assembly that his colleague, Mr. Killaly, Chair- 
man of the Board of Works, an Executive Councillor, and a 
Member of the Assembly, was about, with the full concurrence 
of his colleagues, to retire from the Council and the Assembly for 
the purpose of devoting himself to the ousiness of his depart- 
ment. It was as if Mr. Goulburn were now to announce in the 
House of Commons that Lord Stanley was about to retire from 
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the Cabinet and Parliament, with a^view of giving more attention 
to the Colonies, and that henceforth the oflSce of Colonial Minister 
would not be political. In doing so, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not fail to say, that such was Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. J3ut the Canadian Mr. Goulburn did not mention the 
Head of tiie Government in his announcement ; and, what is of 
rather more consequence, the first intimation that the Governor 
General received of the intended change, was from one of his 
Aides-de-camp who chanced to be present whilst Mr, Hincks 
was speaking. 

Another case in which the Councillors treated the Head of the 
Government as a mere cipher, came under my own observation. 
Although at that time I had not exchanged two words with His 
Excellency on any political matter whatever, I thought myself 
justified in waiting upon him for the purpose of learning his 
opinion on a measure of great importance to both races in the 
Colony, but especially to the French race, and to the success of 
which the aid of the Imperial Government was indispensable. 
I began by alluding to a negotiation on the subject which had 
taken place between the Government and certain members of the 
Assembly, and had ended in the assent of the Government, sub- 
ject to conditions, to the appointment of a Committee of the 
Assembly to examine the question. I had mentioned the nego- 
tiation and was speaking of the conditions, when the Governor 
General said that he had not before heard of either. I could 
not help replying — this is not responsible government accord- 
ing to my notions.” Nothing more passed ; but I may as well 
add here, that on no other occasion, until after the Governor 
General had accepted the resignation of his Councillors, did he 
intimate to me that he had any reason to complain of them. 

Amongst the follies” alluded to in the preceding letter,, was the 
mismanagement in the Legislative Council of the Seat of Go- 
vernment” question, to such an extent that nearly all the Upper 
Canada members of that body retired to their homes, and legis- 
lation for the whole province was carried on in the Upper House 
almost solely by Lower Canada members, most of them being of 
French origin; whilst the number of members who remained 
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scarcely exceeded a quorum, S9 that the absence of two or three 
members, from any cause, would have put a stop to the session. 
On the 25 th and 2Gth November I wrote thus : — 


Kingston, 25th November, 1843. 

I only write to you on that portion of Canada politics which 
is interesting to you. 

‘‘The Governor General’s position has not improved since my 
last. He has had, I think, the opportunity of breaking witli his 
Ministers on tenable ground, but seems to have let it slip. 
Perhaps not; I speak only of appearances. This, however, i.s 
certain ; that if the Ministers pursue their heedless course with 
respect to Upper Canada, the country will soon be in a mess as 
well as the Governor General. I am so apprehensive of danger 
from this kind of impolicy, that I should have spoken out against 
the Government ere now, on the subject of Upper Canada, were 
it not that I am unwilling to do him the bad turn of shooting 
the bird which I suppose him to be aiming at from behind the 
hedge of reserve which conceals him from vulgar eyes. But if 
he don^t fire soon, I must. Nor is this the only subject on 
which I feel at variance with the Ministers. The rigid and 
exacting spirit in which they administer power (I speak of them 
as a whole, for there are among them men of both races whom I 
greatly respect and regard) has become intolerable, and will be 
their ruin ; and of the responsibility for this, I am determined 
not to bear that share which belongs to a supporting Member of 
the Assembly. It will annoy me to declare publicly that I can 
no longer support Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Administration; because 
I am sure that he differs quite as much as I do with his Minis- 
ters with respect to their presumptuous and intolerant spirit 
(nay, is probably himself its victim); but come what may, I 
must so far speak out as to escape the responsibility of appear- 
ing to support what I cordially disapprove. A few days will 
tell us all where we are. You will see, of course, that if Sir 
Charles should break with his Ministers before I do, he will have 
a zealous supporter in me. The balance of my opinion is, that 
he will; but I have no specific facts to judge by— only general 
indications, and the looseness of tongue of a Minister or two who 
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can retain nothing. I have, however, thought it a duty to let 
him know what 1 intend to do ; and this is all the communica- 
tion that has passed between us. 

The Session will probably last into next year ; but I shall stay 
no longer*than may be requisite for setting myself right in one 
or other jf the two ways which I have pointed out.” 

“ P.S. — Sunday, 26th. 

I was just going to seal this, when information reached 
me to the effect that all the Ministers, with the exception of 
Daly, after a Council held this morning, have resigned their 
offices; the ground of resignation being that Sir Charles refused 
to comply with a demand of theirs that no appointment should 
be made by him without first submitting to them his intention 
to make it, or, in fact, getting their assent. The ground is 7iot 
good for him, speaking generally ; nor for them in the particular 
case, because there can be no doubt that it is not true ground, 
but a pretext made for the occasion when they found that he 
was resolved to get rid of them at all events. There will be 
“ explanations” in the Assembly to-morrow. I am very glad to 
be here.” / 

The above allusion to the heedless course of the Ministers 
with respect to Upper Canada requires explanation. 

The inhabitants of the two Provinces, though now under one 
legislature, widely differ in laws, customs, and even habits of 
thought. Much legislation that would be good for the English 
or French race, would, at present assuredly, be fatal to the 
happiness of the other. It is of the greatest importance to 
both, therefore, that the United Parliament should adopt a 
federal principle of legislation ; in which case it would make 
different laws for the two divisions of the province, as the 
Parliament of Great Britain has legislated for England and 
Scotland since the Union.* Admitting this principle, and keep- 

* Perhaps a wiser application of the federal principle would be to disre- 
gard the old Provincial Divisions, and, as would be very easy by reference 
to an existing distinction of Parishes and Townships, divide Canada into 
French and English, applying to each race the mode of government most 
suitable and agreeable to it. 
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ing in mind the principle of responsible government, a capable 
Executive in Canada vvould frame its measures for each division 
of the province so as to please a majority of the members of 
Assembly representing that division. Instead of observing this 
rule, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hincks, both of them pertaining to 
Upper Canada, sought to carry in the Assembly Hieasures 
relating exclusively to Upper Canada, and not agreeable to 
a majority of the Upper Canada Members, by means of tlie 
votes of French-Canadian Members. Mr. Baldvviti who, as 
before stated, had been brought into power, not on account of 
his own influence in Upper Canada, but really as one of tlie 
French-Canadian party, and who was then Member for a 
French-Canadian county, having failed after his appointment to 
ofiice in his attempts to get returned for an Upper Canada 
county, had the folly (I can call it by no other name) to rely on 
Mr. Lafontaine for carrying into effect his, Mr. Baldwin’s, views 
of policy with respect to Upper Canada ; and Mr. Lafontaine 
had not the wisdom to withhold the assistance wdiich his col- 
league required for this purpose. The consequence was a loud 
outcry from the Upper Canada Members against French do- 
mination.” When it is recollected that the members of the 
Upper House then present were mostly from Lower Canada, and 
gentlemen of French origin, the jealousy and anger of the 
Upper Canada members of the Assembly will be fully under- 
stood. These feelings were expressed without reserve. The 
course of the Government in this respect appeared to me so 
pregnant with future danger to Lower, or rather French Ca- 
nada, from its tendency to provoke English interference with 
French institutions, that I, representing a constituency largely 
composed of French-Canadi^ns, should, on that ground alone, 
have ceased to support Mr. Lafontaine if he had not resigned. 
Nor was my opinion a solitary one among the Members from 
Lower Canada. So many of them saw the impolicy of their 
voting at all on questions relating solely to Upper Canada, that 
if Mr. Baldwin had not resigned, some of his favourite measures 
would probably have been defeated ; and in that case, not only 
must he have resigned as having lost the support of the Assem- 
bly, but he would have been ruined and deeply mortified as a 
party leader. 
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The postscript to the foregoing Letter speaks of the ground on 
which tlie Councillors resigned as a pretext made for the occa- 
sion;” and the correctness of the statement is rendered probable 
by some considerations which have yet to be stated. 

Mr. Baldwin was the leading member of the Ministry. Mr, 
Baldwin, everybody in Upper Canada knows it, is as remarkable 
for a blind self-esteem in public, as for respectability of character 
in private life. It was impossible for him to appreciate Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s public character; perhaps impossible for him 
to avoid regarding such a Governor with jealousy and dis- 
like. The habit too which he had acquired during Sir Charles 
Bagot’s long and severe illness, of himself doing the part of Go- 
vernor, must have had a tendency to make Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s assiduity in business very disagreeable to him. Mr. La- 
fontainc’s closest friends admit that his temper is suspicious, 
haughty and overbearing, while even his foes give him credit for 
y)atriotism and honesty. To him. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s won- 
derful patience must have looked like submissiveness; and per- 
haps the Governor’s uncommunicativeness, together with his 
good humour under provocation, may have seemed duplicity. 
It may be doubted, moreover, whether Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
perfect candour when he does express himself, may not have 
passed for craft with men, whom a life in opposition to Govern- 
ment, and much experience of injustice and deceit from power, 
have rendered suspicious and fearful of being duped. 

On the Governor General’s side, the facts which I have 
stated suffice to show, that he could not have reposed much 
confidence in the leadeis of his Council, though he appears to 
have behaved towards them with the strictest honour by keeping 
his ill opinion of them to himself so long as they were in office. 
The “ antagonism ” which he afterwards mentioned, was perhaps 
unavoidable. 

On these grounds alone, I should have concluded that it was 
incompatibility of character, together with a strange forgetful- 
ness on the part of the Councillors of what was due from them 
to the Queen’s Representative, which produced the rupture, and 
not any difi'erence of opinion on the theory of government. But 
many other facts support this view of the subject. The resig- 
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nation took place at a time when nothing but a most urgent 
necessity should have induced the Councillors to take a step, of 
which the unavoidable consequence was to put a sudden end to 
the session, and to deprive the country of very important and 
much-desired measures then nearly completed. There was no 
occasion at the time for any dispute between the parties ; since 
the written statement by the ex-Councillors of the dispute 
which took place, alleges no one case of inconvenience to them- 
selves as arising from the Governor’s refusal to enter into the en- 
gagement required from him. Loose verbal statements about ap- 
poiiitments made without their advice, subsequently {)ut forth 
by some of the ex-Councillors, when the Governor was wholly 
without the means of contradicting them, deserve no attention. 
On their own showing at the time of the dispute, it was a quarrel 
about nothing of the least practical importance : it was a differ- 
ence of mere opinion as to whether the Governor ought to enter 
into an engagement with his Councillors with respect to the 
future exercise of a prerogative of the Crown. Furthermore, 
the engagement which they required is at variance with respon- 
sible or constitutional government, which acknowledges no po- 
pular check on any exercise of the prerogative, save one only ; 
namely, the resignation of Ministers whenever they please — the 
leaving of the Crown without advisers whenever it has done or 
contemplates doing some act for which no Ministers can be found 
willing to hold themselves responsible. If Sir Robert Peel came 
down to the House of Commons and said that he had resigned 
because Her Majesty differed with him in some matter of 
opinion, he would be deemed out of his. mind. And finally, the 
means used in the Assembly to obtain a vote of confidence in 
Messrs. Baldwin and Lafontaine after their resignation — the 
tales about appointments to • office told after the Ministerial 

explanations ’’ were concluded, and when contradiction of 
even such of them as are now known to be unfounded Was 
impossible* — the pains taken to excite a belief in the Assem- 

♦ These tales have been circulated here by means of letters from Mr. 
Hincks to the Morning Chronicle. Not a word about any of them is to be 
found in the written statements by Sir Charles Metcalfe and the ex- 
Councillors of the grounds of their dispute; not a word about them was 
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bly that Sir Charles Metcalfe’s solemn written declaration of 
his purpose to govern in accordance with the Resolutions 
of September 1841, was unworthy of credit — the urgency 
with which it was suggested to the Assembly that the pre- 
seiwation of responsible government depended on their forcing 
the Governor General to take the ex-Councillors back into 
office — and, though last not least, the diligent assertion by 
the very persons who were supposed to be best acquainted with 
Sir Charles IMetcalfe, that he was a weak timid man, incapable 
of resisting the Assembly if they but pressed him hard; — all 
these things convinced me at the time, and have left me with a 
firm belief, that the whole dispute was got up by the Councillors 
as a means of saving themselves from discomfiture as party 
leaders. They were on bad terms with the Governor General ; 
on such terms with the Legislative Council that it was quite 
doubtful whether they would be able to hold a quorum in that 
brancli of the Legislature for another week ; and on terms 
with the Assembly which had been growing worse for some 
time, and which actoially threatened the defeat of some of Mr. 
Baldwin’s favourite measures for Upper Canada. Their resig- 
nalion tlien,.on the popular ground of their deep attachment to 

uttered by Mr. Baldwin in the formal explanation*' which he gave to the 
Assembly of the cause of his owm and his colleagues’ resignation. They 
were all told in the course, of other debates, when, as is remarked in the 
text, it was out of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s power to deny or admit their truth. 
One sucli tdlc, however, was contradicted in the Assembly. Mr. Ilincks 
there led his hearers to suppose, that the appointment of a gentleman, 
named Stanton, to the Collcctorship of Customs at Toronto, had been 
made by the Governor General against or without the advice of his 
C’ouncil. I called on the ex-lnspector-General to state distinctly that it 
was so. He held his tongue. But after consulting with some of his late 
colleagues, he told the Assembly that*he had been misapprehended ; for 
that, in fact, Mr. Stanton had been appointed on the express recommen- 
dation of the Council. It was by mere chance that in this case the truth 
was drawn out after a false impression had been made ; but I am now 
satisfied, from subscipient enquiries, that all the other tales (with the 
exception perhaps of one relating to the appointment of a clerk, with a 
salary of £150 a-year, which took place long before the resignation), are 
as little founded in fact as the impression which Mr. Hincks made on the 
Assembly with respect to Mr. Stanton’s appointment. 





responsible government, was a clever stroke of party policy. 
They had a right to expect its success ; for it would have suc- 
ceeded with a Governor of less firmness ; and they had mistaken 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s really astonishing patience for feebleness 
of will. ^ 

His goodness led him into the trap. It is evident from his 
subsequent messages to the Assembly that he Iiad a very strong 
repugnance to an interruption of the business of the Session. 
Had he cared less for the Colony and more for himself, he would 
have begged the Councillors to retire before they resigned. He 
might have done so with safety on the ground of their unwise 
conduct in seeking to legislate for English Canada by means of 
a majority composed chiefly of French-Canadians ; on the ground 
of their behaviour to himself ; or even on the ground of their 
treatment of Mr. Daly. He chose rather to bear and forbear, 
than run a risk of stopping the business of the session. And then, 
when the unconstitutional engagement was demanded from him, 
instead of merely refusing to discuss the point without giving 
any reasons for the refusal, his candour, I suppose it was, induced 
him to listen and reply to a statement of Mr. Bald\vin’s peculiar 
theory of responsible government. It was by consenting to dis- 
cuss the false issue, that he contributed to the prevalence of 
misconception with respect to the causes of the rupture. 

But there is far more evil in the case than abundance of mis- 
conception on this point. Whatever may have given occasion to 
the dispute, the dispute itself is one which the ordinary course of 
responsible or constitutional government cannot settle. The de- 
mand which the Governor General has refused, is beyond tlie 
constitution — is a revolutionary demand ; and if it were repeated 
a thousand times, Sir Charles Metcalf would* refuse it as often. 
In this course he must be sustained by the Imperial Government 
and Parliament, unless England make up her mind, not only to 
lose Canada, but to lose it disgracefully. To govern it, after 
sacrificing Sir Charles Metcalfe in the right, to Messrs. Baldwin 
and Lafontaine in the wrong, would be impossible. The present 
Governor General therefore, will be sustained by tlie Imperial 
power. It follows that if Messrs. Baldwin and Lafontaine should 
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be supported by the Province, Canada must take the consequences 
of a revolutionary struggle. 

Those consequences would be so fatal to the people of Canada, 
and especially to the French-Canadians, whose position in 
English America subjects them to dangers as a peculiar people 
wliich notliing but British protection can avert, that it is to be 
hoped the Colonists in general, and those of French origin in 
particular, will look before they leap into such disasters. Unfor- 
tunately, however, they cannot see plainly across the Atlantic. 
They are very liable to be again cruelly deceived, as they were 
once before, with respect to opinion in this country about 
Canada. Unless some pains be taken here to show them how 
very minute is the quantity of sympathy with Messrs. Baldwin 
and Lafontaine existing in the United Kingdom, they may 
believe the tales to the contrary which a machinery of intrigue 
industriously circulates in Canada. It would be easy for the 
leaders of parties here to furnish proof to the Colonists, that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe will be thoroughly supported by Great Bri- 
tain. And if that should be done without delay, prevention may 
obviate the necessity of cure ; time may be gained for ena- 
bling the people of Canada to find out the true character of 
their Governor ; and then, a country which stands as much in 
need of good laws and improved administration as any in the 
world, may reap in peace the natural effects of having such a 
man as Sir Charles Metcalfe at the head of its constitutional 
government. 


18//i June, 1844. 


i) 
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Letter from Mr, Wakefield to Mr. Girouard. 

Confidential. ^ Beauharnois, 20th August, 1842, 

My Dear Sir, 

The subject of our last conversation, at St, Eustacbe, is so 
very important, and my view of it was so inadequately expressed 
in French — 1 am so afraid of being misunderstood, and so de- 
sirous of placing my opinions clearly before you — that I need 
scarcely make any further apology for writing to you in my own 
language what I said so imperfectly in yours. 

There ma.y be this further advantage in writing after speak- 
ing on the subject, that, if you should think my opinions worth 
attention, they may be the more easily communicated to those 
of your friends whose part in politics is more active and respon- 
sible than your own. 

For meddling at all with matters in which I have apparently 
no personal interest or concern, I must offer what will be 
deemed a sufficient excuse. You are aware of my active, 
though obscure and humble, part in Lord Durham’s mission 
and its results for Canada. Well, I come here and find that, in 
the manner of establishing the Union, Lord Durham’s recom- 
mendations have been disregarded to the extent of adopting 
'measures of injustice towards the Canadians, which he men- 
tioned only to condemn ; and I find, moreover, that in the 
working of the Union the Canadians are ill-treated in a way 
and to an extent that would have been as revolting to his 
sense of justice as they are contrary to his notions of policy. 
That is enough. Upon my sentiments with respect to the 
manner of establishing and working the Union unjustly to- 
wards the Canadians, I have acted for more than a twelve- 
month past, never missing an opportunity either here or in 
England of expressing those opinions, or of urging in the most 
influential quarters to which 1 could get access the necessity 
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of a change of policy towards your countrymen. In doing this, 
I only endeavour to pay a sort of debt towards the Canadians, 
which has been imposed upon me by the disregard, or the per- 
version, of some of Lord Durham’s recommendations. Mr. 
Charles Buller, whose position and abilities give him far more 
influence than I can pretend to, thinks and acts in the same 
way. It is a satisfaction to know that our efforts have not been 
wholly fruitless. 

But it yet remains for me to apologise for intruding upon you 
anything in the shape of suggestion or advice. I would do 
this by reminding you, that as a watchful observer in Upper 
Canada and in England, as well as in Lower Canada, of what- 
ever may affect the condition of this country, 1 have had better 
opportunities than most men of forming a just opinion as to 
the probable course of events. That I am a disinterested ob- 
server also, you will perceiye when I add, that I declined the 
offer of valuable appointments under Government, both from 
Lord Durham and Lord Sydendam; that circumstances exist 
which entirely preclude me from incurring any obligation to the 
Government, either in England or in this province; and that I 
shall certainly return home in November next, with but little 
prospect of ever seeing Canada again. It is on this complete 
personal independence, that I chiefly rest a claim to your 
attention. 

It appears to me that in less than a month from the present 
time, the representatives of your countrymen in the Provincial 
Parliament will have a choice presented them not less im- 
portant than that which the Canadian leaders made, wJum they 
refused Lord Gosford a Civil List in return for the concession 
of nearly all their demands, or when they virtually declined 
Lord Durham’s proposal of a Federal GovernrneiiL for British 
North America. 

The first session of the United Parliament was a non-political 
session. The bulk of Up[)er Canada Reformers would not let it 
be a political session. They thought that there had been for some 
years before enough of politics for one while, and they wanted 
to get as much practical good as possible out of the occasion. 
It was on this account, that, thougli they insisted at tfie very 
commencement of the session on a declaration from men in office 
in favour of their favourite object — responsible governmeni — they 
were yet content w ith a bare and even reluctant concession of the 
mere principle: it was for this tliat they prevented any purely 
political vote by which the Government might have been broken 
up. They wanted municipal institutions, a law of elections, a 
j^rovision for education, and tlie 1,500,()0()/. for debt and public 
improvements; and these things they got, though some of them not 



in perfection most assuredly, by means of keeping in 

abeyance. Nor must we forget how Lord Sydenham, with his 
Pai lianientary skill, helped to keep principles out of sight, ancj to 
make the session non-political, by yielding whenever he could no 
longer lesist successfully, and in a manner which took away the 
aj)peara)^ce of defeat. But the case is now quite altered. The 
coming session cannot be one of measures, if we except the pro- 
posal of measures of amendment or repeal which would bring 
political principles into the most lively action. Of merely prac- 
tical measures calculated to occupy the House, and hold political 
principles asleep, there are scarcely any to propose. With the 
exception of the seignioral tenure commutation, I know of none. 
But the House will not remain unoccu))icd. The Upper Canada 
lleformcrs are too restless for that. Having got all that was 
possible in the shape of practical measures out of the last session, 
they will be apt to make amends for their political lethargy then 
by great political activity now. Probably, too, the political 
grievances of the Canadians will come prominently before the 
house tliis year; partly because the Upper Canada Reformers 
will [)e more ready to listen to reprcsentatioiis on that subject, 
and jKHtly because there are now men in the House more capable 
of making such representations with effect. And, lastly, 
It ap})eais to me inevitable, that, as things .are now, the 
Govei nnient* will not have a working majority this year, but will 
be subject to such a number of adverse votes from a variegated 
opposition as to bring the principle of responsibility into action, 
and necessitate some important change in the policy and com- 
position of the Executive Council. The prospect of this la^t 
event sliould almost suffice for its own realization ; for the sup- 
posed feebleness of a (jovcrninent discourages supporters, and 
incites Oj)position from all who, however they may differ among 
themselves, are not satisfied with the present, and think that a 
break-up may give them a chance of being better pleased. [ 
cannot bel|), therefore, fully expecting that there will be a good 
deal of confusion at the opening of this session, and then a new 
ranging or settlement of parties, wdiich will determine the charac- 
ter of the Government for years to come. I say years to come,” 
because the permanent settlement of parties which ought to have 
taken place when the United Parliament first met, was staved off 
by the determination of the bulk of the Upper Canada Reformers 
to put political principles aside for the time. Considerations of 
minor weight lead to the same conclusion, — such as the change 
of Government in England, which may alarm the Upper Canada 
Reformers (though without the least cause, I believe), — the ad- 
vances of the Government under Sir Charles Bagot towards the 
French Canadians, which, however slow and hesitating, have 
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promise to ])lace tiicin in o{)position ; and the timuiity of llie 
Government, as >ho\vn in the absurd halancins:!; of a Sherwood 
against a TIincks. JMay we not tlien safely conclude, that this 
session will bring about a new casting of parties, according to 
their respective indiiences in the Leaislature of I ' nitedt Canada ! 

There are four parties in the Asseinl)ly — the C ‘anadians, the 
Lower Canada British or Tories, tlie Upper (kinada llefoimers, 
and the Upper Canada Tori('s. Not one of these parties hv itsidt 
approaches the majority. But there is one of them, whicii lioni 
its numbers and compactness, casi give a majority in the Assem- 
bly to any other considerable party. I mean the Trench Cana- 
dians, who, notwithstanding the iiuajuahty of r{’presentation under 
the Union, have obviously got what may be termed the cast/irj^ 
vote ill (he represe/ifation of L iitlcd (Jonailo. Tliis would lie mou* 
plain, if there were a general election nowg nnuiihumced l)V 
executive intei ference ; when the number of ioench Canadians, 
and Upper Canada Tory nicmhers, would be considerably 
increased. Even as it is, iliere can, 1 think, be no doubt, that llu' 
French Canadi<in farty have the power to iip-^et a (government, 
when they act ni conjunction witii the i ppi i- Canada Toiie-, 
anti either to upset or maintain (un* in ctjnjuiiction with the F p- 
per Canada Reformers. This is an immense power. If jodi' 
ciously excited, tins power cannot fail to obtain justice Ibr tiu* 
Canadians, notwithstanding that <:rent act of Si ate nefc'^oiv 
and injustice, the forcible Unifai of the jiiovineos. I'fie u.* 
diate question is, wliat would be the most judicious use by Uu 
Canadians of their power of the ( asting vote ? 

The choice which they will so ai have to make, is between a 
junction with the Upper Canada d'nries, and a junction with the 
Upper Canada Reformers. 

With respr et to the former course, I have two confessions to 
make. In the first place, my own opinions and feelings are all 
engaged against a union of the Canadians wutli that party Jii 
Uj)per Canada which caused the rebellion lliere by its mode (>f 
governing against the wishes^of the majority; aiul, secondly, \ 
think that the gross and cruel injustice under which the Cana- 
dians labour would excuse them, if they could find relief in no 
other way, for allying themselves with their old enemies of the 
Family Compact, or with the Enemy of Mankind. And, further, 
it appears to me, that such an alliance holds out temptations to 
the Canadians, which it will require great manliness and sobriety 
of judgment to resist. It is a practicable alliance ; for if the (io> 
vcunor-General were to adopt this project ns cordially as it is 
^ ntertained by some of the most able of the tapper (Janacla Tory 
leaders, a general election would give the comhine<l [lartics a 



working majority in the Assembly. It is for many reasons a 
tempting alliance for both parties ; because, 6rst, it would lead 
to a (lovcrnment policy exactly the reverse of that of Lord Sy- 
denham, whose very name both parties hate; secondly, because 
tlic new ])oliry must be founded on a bargain between the two 
parties Recording to which each of them would have its own way 
in its own division of the province ; and, lastly, because this bar- 
gain would viiiually almost set aside the Union, which the Upper 
Uanada Tones dislike, as having deprived them of power, and 
which the French Canadians dislike still more on account of the 
injustice which they suffer under it. As respects the Canadians 
alone, this alliance would admit them to more than an equal 
share m the government of the only part of the province which 
tiiey deem their conntiy,and would gratify in a high degree their 
natural feelings of resentment. If they love ymvver and revenge 
as much as we Anglo-Saxons do, they must have a keen desire 
lor the Upper Canada Tory alliance. 

JJnt now come other considerations, which, as respects the 
Canadians alone, are of a very deterring kind. This alliance 
could not be entered into l)y the Canadians without throwing 
over Mr. FoIktI Baldwin, whose sacrifices for them entitle him 
to a very ditiorent treatment at their hands. In abandoning him 
they would forfeit their political honour; and, while they have 
more of that to lose tlian any other party in this country, the 
loss of it vVould in the long run be more fatal to them, since it 
is to their political honour that they mainly owe their com- 
pactness as a pally, and their casting vote in the representation 
of United Canada. But,, above all, this alliance between the 
Fiench Canadians and the Upper Canada Tories, would give 
instant occasion to an alliance between the Lower Canada 
British and tiie Reformers of Upper Canada. Can you imagine 
anytliing more formidable for the Freiich-Canadians ? Can you 
rioubt that this latter alliance, going as it would, for “ respon- 
sible government” above, and ‘‘ anglification ” below, w'ould 
cquit and find the sympathy of the Americans? Can you sup- 
pose that the unnaiural union between the French-Canadians 
and the F^aniily Com[)act coufd long withstand the desperate 
efibrts of the oilier combination ? And then think of the sweep 
ot everything French Canadian that would take place, when 
the combined T.ouer Canada British and Upper Canada Re- 
formers got into power. When that liappened, after such a 
struggle as must juecode it, the Upper Canada Tories would be 
no worse off than at .present, but the French-Canadians would be 
ruined for ever. In a game to be played by the French 
Canadians in partnership uith the Upjjcr Canadian Tories, 
against the Relormcrs above and the British below, your conn- 
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trymen's share of tiie risk would be large out of all proportioii 
to that of their partners* share. Nor is this the only particular 
in which they would make a childish bargain : the relief which 
they should get by an alliance with the Upper Canada Tories 
would be only a temporary gratification, obtained at the price 
of greater suflPering afterwards ; and such is the policy of 
children. 

A junction with the Upper Canada Reformers is not open to 
any of these objections, but is recommended by every considera- 
tion of honour and prudence. The two parties might agree 
upon all subjects, and would form a majority of at least five- 
eighths in the present Assembly ; perhaps six-eighths, if we 
reckon those who would go with any majority, and some 
members of the Lower Canada British party, whose first wish 
is that Canada should be permanently tranquillized, and who 
believe that permanent tranquillity is out of the question w'hile 
the Canadians are deprived of all share in the government of 
their country. Against the wishes of six or even five-eighths of 
the Assembly, depend upon it that no attempt will be made to 
carry on the Government. 

I am quite convinced that the old method of defying the 
majority in the representative body has been abandoned for ever. 
The rebellions and the Union have, at least, had this good effect. 
I take for granted, therefore, that the combination -in question 
would be represented in the Executive Council. I should 
expect to see leading Canadians in important offices. I should 
consider such a combination to be a mere delusion or cheat, 
unless it were based, among other principles, npon that of justice 
for the Canadians; and I mean not merely nominal justice, 
which under some circumstances is compatible with real 
injustice, but that real practical justice which in the present 
case could not exist without large allowances for the peculiar 
language, laws, and customs of half the population of the Colony. 
This is the condition of a union which 1 imagine the Canadians 
to propose to the Upper Canada Reformers. The latter, on 
the other hand, would have their condition to propose. In 
proportion as they are indebted to the Union for their escape 
from the harsh rule of the minority in Upper Canada, so are 
they deeply attached to that measure. Their condition would be 
the working of the Union, honestly and cordially, but not so as 
to preclude the combined party from endeavouring, on all fit 
occasions, and when there was a prospect of success, to get an 
alteration of those parts of the Union Act which are obviously 
unjust and foolish. 

The two conditions together would form a policy for the 
combined party ; and that policy would be expressed in these 
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words — the working of the Union with justice to the Canadians. 
This party, with this policy, must have a majority in the 
Assembly; and 1 feel equally confident that it would furnish 
the members of the Government. In that case, of what would 
the Opposition consist? — of the more violent of the Lower 
Canada British, who are very weakly represented in the Assem- 
bly, and tvho would learn to sUbdue their anti-Canadian passions 
when they saw the Imperial Government and a majority of the 
Assembly of United Canada bent on a policy of justice and 
humanity towards the Canadians; and of the Upper Canada 
Tories, who also are very weak in the Assembly, and whose 
numbers would rapidly diminish when it was seen that all 
chance was gone of establishing the ascendancy of the minority 
in Upper Canada. So that to this latter scheme I attach the 
further valuable quality of easy practicability. It is a scheme, 
the execution of which would place the Imperial Government 
and the Governor- General equally at their ease, by giving the 
Governor-General a comfortable majority in the assembly, and 
by attaching a vast majority of the Colonists to the British con- 
nection. What is the objection to this scheme? There may 
be objectors without a valid objection, — objectors from motives 
of personal interest, of jealousy, or of a love of opposition for its 
own sake ; but if you were to put these few together, along with 
the organs of the Upper Canada Tories and the violent among 
the Lower Canada British, they would form but a poor minority 
in the Assembly. This minority would be of no weight, pro- 
vided the plan of a combination for the purpose of working the 
Union with justice for the Canadians were fully explained and 
resolutely pursued by the leaders of the two parties who would 
be allies in that cause. This minority might be despised, if the 
leaders of the majority had energy and courage enough. 

In talking over this matter with another who has had good 
experience of Provincial politics, it was suggested by him, that 
the French Canadians might avoid an alliance with any party 
for the purpose of sharing in the Government, and might just 
remain in the state of dogged opposition to every thing into which 
they were forced last session by the course of the Upper Cana- 
da Reformers; voting now with the Reformers and then with 
the Tories, or even occasionally with the British, but always 
against the Government, which would be like a shuttlecock 
tossed about among the parties. I answered. No ; that is. No 
as to the shuttlecock, if it were Yes as to the folly of the 
Canadians. For in that case, masnmch as under the Union 
every Governor must get a majority somehow, the present 
Governor-General would be driven to the necessity of inter- 
preting Responsible Government’^ into the purchase of more 
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ditui Mf tbe assembly, and would my likely find more than 
ba!f |he assembly ready to adopt that interpretation : for cor- 
ruption begets corruption. • But what a prospect for the Cana- 
dians and for the country I But has not the plan of buying for 
a majority been carried too far already ? For my part, though 
I can see that in the case supposed, the Governor coujjd hardly 
be blamed for getting his majority any how, and thoujrh I can 
conceive that the plan of buying for a majority might be worked 
successfully for some time longer, yet I do believe that public 
opinion in the Province is growing sick of that demoralizing 
and debasing method of government, and that its days are 
numbered. If it lasted only for another session, the evil would 
be great enough. Surely the Canadian leaders will not help to 
preserve it, by refusing,* under all circumstances, to co-operate 
with any party with a view to office. I repeat that the Go- 
vernor-General must try to get a majority by one means or 
. other : who would like to bear the responsibility of compelling 
his reluctant resort to the worst of all means ? 

Recurring to the scheme of a union between the Canadians 
and the Upper Canada Reformers, with a view to office for the 
leaders of both parties, it becomes a question whether this should 
be attempted before or after the opening of the session. My 
own opinion inclines altogether to the earlier step. I am afraid, 
that if Parliament should meet without some understanding be- 
tween these parties and with the Governor-General, questions 
may arise, and votes be given; that may prevent such an under- 
standing thereafter. Considering in what mood the Assembly 
will meet without such an understanding, it would be difficult 
for most members to avoid committing themselves by taking 
some line; it is more than probable that an immediate fresh 
casting of parties would be unavoidable. Besides, the Governor- 
General cannot afford to wait for what might turn up from out 
of the chapter of accidents ; he is bound to try hard for a majo- 
rity before the time should come when he would perhaps be un- 
able to get one; and he might, therefore, in the absence of the 
supposed understanding, be driven to the buying process. The 
circumstance which most recommends the plan of acting without 
delay, is the Govemor-Generars freedom from pledges or any 
sort of committal, which cannot well last beyond the day of 
opening the session. I understand, of course, that it would be 
necessary for the Canadian leaders to hold some communication 
with his Excellency, and with^the leaders of the Upper Canada 
Reformers ; but this surely would not be difficult, considering 
that not a few members of the Council possess the confidence of 
a majority of the Upper Canada Reformers, and would enjoy 
the confidence of the whole of them, if engaged in preparing for 
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a Governnient vvliose policy was to be justice for the Canadians, 
along w ith u working of the Union. If your friends can make up 
their minds to go for office on the condition named, the sooner 
they begin to act the better. 

1 will not conclude without one remark by way of precaution. 
Let it not be supposed, that I would recommend the Canadian 
leaders to trust any body blindly, or to remit any portion of their 
attention to the work of sustaining the strength of their party 
in the Assembly. On the contrary, I am sure that they ought, 
even while ncgociating with the Upper Canada Reformers and 
with the Government, to guard carefully against any possible 
misunderstanding afterwards; to insist on real justice for their 
people, and if possible to strengthen their own hands in the 
Assembly. In no case, nor for a moment, should they consent 
io weaken their power of the pasting vote. A wise exercise of 
that power is the true policy of the Canadians. May they always 
bear in mind, that no small part of the essence of the power ot 
the casting vote consists of wisdom in the application ! 

Believe me to remain. 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully and sincerely, 
(Signed) E. G. Wakefield. 

P.S. — In marking this letter confidential, I have been desirous 
of guarding it from publication. It is intended for equally con- 
fidential compiunication to any of your friends. 

J. J. (iiroucard, Esq. 
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PREFACE. 


The following unrevised fragment, found among 
the papers of the late Rev. Sydney Smith, if it 
serve no other purpose, will at least prove that 
his last^ as well as his earliest elForts, were exerted 
for the promotion of religious freedom, and may 
satisfy those who have objected to his later 
writings, because his own interest appeared to 
be bound up with his opinions, that he did not 
hesitate to the last moment of his life, boldly to 
advocate what he considered to be justice to 
others. 




Private Memoranda of Subjects intended to have been 
introduced in the Pamphlet, ^c. 

Debates in the House of Commons in 1825, on the motion 
of Lord F. Egcrton, for the support of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. Printed separately, I believe, in Ireland. 

Evidence before the House of Commons in 1824 and 1825, 
including Doyle’s. 

A Speech of Charles Grant’s in 1819, on a motion of James 
Daly to enforce the Insurrection Act. 

Debates on Maynooth, in February last (1844). 

Hard case of tlie j)riest’s first year. 

Provision offered by Pitt and Castlereagh, and accepted by 
the hierarchy. 

*Send ambassadors to Constantinople, and refuse to send 
thenr to Rome. 

England should cast off its connexion with the Irish Church. 

Lord F. Egerton’s jilan for paying tlie Roman Catholic 
clergy in 1825. The prelates agreed to take the money. 

*Old mode of governing by Protestants at an end. 

*Vast improvements since the Union, and fully specified in 
Martin, page 35. 

*Priests dare not thwart the people for fear of losing money. 

^Dreadful oppression of the people. 

^Bishops dare not enforce their rules. They must have 
money. 


These subjects arc treated of in the Fragment. 




A FRAGMENT 


ON 

THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


The revenue of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church is made up of half-pence, potatoes, rags, 
bones, and fragments of old clothes, and those 
Irish old clothes. They worship often in hovels, 
or in the open air, from the want of any place of 
worship. Their religion is the religion of three- 
fourths of the population ! Not far off, in a well- 
windowed and well-roofed house, is a well-paid 
Protestant clergyman, preaching to stools and 
hassocks, and crying in the wilderness ; near 
him the clerk, near him the sexton, near him the 
sexton’s wife — furious against the errors of 
Popery, and willing to lay down their lives for 
the great truths established at the Diet of Augs- 
burg. 

There is a story in the Leinster family which 
passes under the name of 

‘‘ She is not well'' 

A Protestant clergyman, whose church was in 
the neighbourhood, was a guest at the house of 
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that upright and excellent man the Duke of 
Leinster. He had been staying theug three or 
four days ; and on Saturday night, as they were 
all retiring to their rooms, the Duke said, “‘We 
shall meet to-morrow at breakfast.” — “ Not so 
(said our Milesian Protestant) ; your hour, my 
lord, is a little too late for me ; I am very par- 
ticular in the discharge of my duty, and your 
breakfast -will interfere Avith my church.” Tlic 
Duke was pleased with the very proper excuses 
of his guest, and they separated for the night ; — 
his Grace perhaps deeming his palace more safe 
from all the evils of life for containing in its 
bosom such an exemplary son of the Church. 
The first person, however, whom the Duke saw 
in the morning upon entering the breakfast-room 
was our punctual Protestant, deep in rolls and 
butter, his finger in an egg, and a large slice of 
the best Tipperary ham secured on his plate. 
“ Delighted to see you, my dear vicar,” said the 
Duke ; “ but I must say as much surprised as 
delighted.” — “ Oh, don’t you know what has 
happened ?” said the sacred breakfaster, — “ nhe is 
not icell." — “ Who is not well? ” said the Dxike : 
“ you are not married — r- you have no sister living 
— I’m quite uneasy ; tell me who is not well.” 
“ Wliy the fact is, my lord Duke, that my con- 
gregation consists of the clerk, the sexton, and 
the sexton’s wfe. Now the sexton’s wife is in 
very delicate health : when she cannot attend. 
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we cannot muster the number mentioned in the 
rubric ; and we have, therefore, no service on 
that day. The good woman had a cold and sore 
throht this morning, and, as I had breakfasted 
but slightly, I thought I might as well hurry 
back to the regular family dejeuner.” I don’t 
know that the clergyman behaved improperly; 
but such a church is hardly worth an insurrec- 
tion and civil war every ten years. 

vSir Robert did well in lighting it out with 
()’ Connell. He was too late ; but when he began 
he did it boldly and sensibly, and 1, for one, am 
heartily glad tl’Connell has been found guilty 
and imprisoned, lie was either in earnest about 
Repeal or he was not. If he n:as in earnest, I 
entirely; agree with Lord Grey and Lord Spencer, 
that civil war is preferable to Repeal. Much as 
I hate Avounds, dangers, privations, and explosions 
— much as 1 love regular hours of dinner — 
foolish as I think men covered Avith the feathers 
of the male PuUus domestiem, and covered Avith 
lace in the course of the ischiatic nerve — much 
as 1 detest all these follies and ferocities, I Avould 
rather turn soldier myself than acquiesce quietly 
in such a separation of tlip Enquire. 

It is mch a piece of nonsense, that no man can 
have any reverence for himself who Avould stop 
to discuss such n question. It is such a piece of 
anti-British villany, that none but the bitterest 
enemy of our blood and people could entertain 
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such a project ! It is to be met only with round 
and grape — to be answered by Shrapnel and 
Congreve ; to be discussed in hollow squares, 
and refuted by battalions four deep ; to be put 
down by the ultima ratio of that armed Aristotle 
the Duke of Wellington. 

O’Connell is released ; and released I have no 
doubt by the conscientious decision of the Law 
Loi’ds. If he was unjustly (even from some tech- 
nical defect) imprisoned, I rejoice in his liber- 
ation. England is, I believe, the only country 
in the world, whei*e such an event could have 
happened, and a wise Irishman (if there be a 
•wise Irishman) should be slow in separating 
from a countiy whose spirit can produce, and 
Avhose institutions can admit, of such ti result. 
Of his guilt no one doubts, but guilty men must 
be hung technically and according to established 
rules ; upon a statutable gibbet, with parliament 
rope, and a legal hangman, sheriff, and chaplain 
on the scaffold, and the mob in the foreground. 

But, after all, I have no desire my dear Daniel 
should come to any harm, for I believe there is 
a great deal of virtue and excellent meaning in 
him, and I must now. beg a few minutes con- 
versation with him. “ After all, my dear Daniel, 
what is it you want ? — a separation of the two 
countries ? — for what purpose ? — for your own 
aggrandisement ? — for the gratification of your 
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personal vanity ? You don’t know yourself; 
you are much too honourable and moral a man, 
and too clear-sighted a person for such a busi- 
ness* as this : the empire will be twisted out of 
your hands by a set of cut-throat villains, and 
you will die secretly by a poisoned potato, or 
be pistoled in the streets. You have too much 
sense and taste and openness to endure for a 
session the stiipid and audacious wickedness and 
nonsense of your associates. If you want fame, 
you must be insatiable ! Who is so much known 
in all Europe, or so much admired by honest 
men for the real good you had done to your 
countiy, before this insane cry of Repeal ? And 
don’t imagine you can intimidate this Govern- 
ment ; whatever be their faults or merits, you 
may take my Avord for it, you will not intimidate 
them. They Avill prosecute you again, and put 
down your Clontarf meetings, and they will be 
quite right in doing so. They may make conces- 
sions, and 1 think they will ; but they Avould fall 
into utter contempt if they allowed themselves 
to be terrified into a dissolution of the Union. 
They knoiv full avcU that the English nation arc 
unanimous and resolute upon this point, and that 
they would prefer Avar to a Repeal. And noAv, 
dear Daniel, sit doAAoi quietly at Derrynane, and 
tell me, Avhen the bodily frame is refreshed Avith 
the wine of Bordeaux, Avhether all this is Avorth 
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while. What is the object of all government ? 
The object of all government is roast mutton, 
potatoes, claret, a stout constable, an honest 
justice, a clear highway, a free chapel. What 
trash to be bawling in the streets about the 
Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean ! the bold 
anthem of Erin go hragh ! A far better anthem 
would be Erin go bread and cheese, Ih’in go 
cabins that will keep out the rain, Erin go ])anta- 
loons without holes in them ! What folly to be 
making eternal declamations about governing 
yourselves! If laws are good and well ad- 
ministered, is it worth while to rush into war 
and rebellion in order that no better laws may 
be made in another place ? Are you an Eton 
boy who has just come out, full of Plutarch’s 
Lives, and considering in ever}’ case how'Epami- 
nondas or Philopoemen would have acted, or are 
you our o^vn dear Daniel, drilled in all the busi- 
ness and bustle of life ? I am with you heart 
and soul in my detestation of all injustice done 
to Ireland. Your priests shall be fed and paid, 
the liberties of your Church be scrupulously 
guarded, and in civil affairs the most even justice 
be preserved between. Catholic and Protestant. 
Thus far 1 am a thorough rebel as well as your- 
self ; but when you come to the perilous non- 
sense of Bepeal, in common with every honest 
man who has five grains of common .sense, I take 
my leave.” 
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It is entertaining enough, that although the 
Irish are beginning to he so clamorous about 
making their own Iuavs, that the wisest and the 
best ^tatxites in the books have been made since 
their union Avith England. All Catholic dis- 
abilities have been abolished ; a good police 
has been established all OA'cr the kingdom ; pub- 
lic courts of petty sessions have been instituted ; 
free trade betAveen Great Britain and Ireland has 
been completely carried into etfect ; lord lieu- 
tenants are placed in every county ; church rates 
are taken otF Catholic shoulders ; the County 
Grand Jury Rooms are flung open to the public; 
county surveyors are of great service; a noble 
provision is made for educating the people. 
I never. saAV a man Avho had returned to Ire- 
land after four or five years’ absence, Avho did 
not say hoAV much it had improved, ami Iioav 
fast it Avas improving ; and this is the country 
Avhich is to be Erin-go-bragh’d by this shalloAV, 
vain, and irritable people into bloodshed and 
rebellion ! 

The first thing to be done is to pay the priests, 
and after a little time they Avill take the money. 
One man wants to repair his cottage ; another 
wants a buggy ; a third cannot shut his eyes to 
the dilapidations of a cassock. The draft is pay- 
able at sight in Dublin, or by agents in the next 
market town dependent upon the Commission in 
Dublin. The housekeeper of the holy man is 
importunate for money, and if it is not procured 
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by drawing for the salary, it must be extoi'ted 
by curses and comminations from the ragged 
worshippei's, slowly, sorrowfully, and sadly. 
There will be some opposition at first, but the 
facility of getting the salary without the violence 
they are now forced to use, and the difiiculties 
to which they are exposed in procuring the pay- 
ment of those emoluments to which they are 
fairly entitled, will, in the end, overcome all ob- 
stacles. And if it docs not succeed, what harm 
is done by the attempt ? It evinces on the part 
of this country the strongest disposition to do 
what is just, and to apply the best remedy to 
the greatest evil ; but the very attempt would do 
good, and would be felt in the great Catholic 
insurrection, come when it will. All rebellions 
and disaffections are general and terrible in pro- 
portiop as one party has suffered, and the other 
inflicted; — any great measure of conciliation, pro- 
posed in the .sj^irit of kindness, is remembered, 
and renders war less terrible, and opens avenues 
to peace. 

The Roman Catholic priest could not refuse to 
draw his salary from the State without incurring 
the indignation of his flock. “ Why are you to 
come upon us for all this money, when you can 
ride over to Sligo or Belfast, and draw a draft 
upon Government for the amount?” It is not 
easy to give a satisfactory answer to this, to a 
shrewd man Avho is .starving to death. 
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Of course, in talking of a government payment 
to the Catholic priest, I mean it should be done 
with the utmost fairness and good faith ; no 
attempt to gain patronage, or to make use of the 
Pope as a stalking-horse for playing tricks. 
Leave the patronage exactly as yoti find it ; and 
take the greatest possible care that the Catholic 
clergy have no reason to suspect you in this par- 
ticular ; do it like gentlemen, without shuffling 
and prevarication, or leave it alone altogether. 

The most important step in improvement which 
mankind ever made was the secession from the 
see of Rome, and the establishment of the Pro- 
testant religion ; but though I have the sincerest 
admiration of the Protestant faith, I have no ad- 
miration of Protestant hassocks on which there 
are no knees, nor of seats on which there is no 
superincumbent Protestant pressure, nor of -^yhole 
acres of tenantless Protestant peAvs, in which no 
human being of the 500 sects of Christians is 
ever seen. I have no passion for sacred emp- 
‘tiness, or pious vacuity. The emoluments of 
those livings in Avhich there are few or no Pro- 
testants ought, after the death of the present in- 
cumbents, to be appropriated in part to the uses 
of the predominant religion, or some arrangements 
made for superseding such utterly useless mi- 
nisters immediately, securing to them the emolu- 
ments they possess. 

Can any honest man say, that in parishes (as 
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is the case frequently in Ireland) containing 3000 
or 4000 Catholics and 40 or 50 Protestants, 
there is the smallest chance of the majority being 
converted ? Are not the Catholics (exce{)t in 
the North of Ireland, where the great mass are 
Presbyterians) gaining every where on the Pro- 
testants ? The tithes were originally possessed 
by the Catholic Church of Ireland. Not one 
shilling of them is now devoted to that purpose. 
An immense majority of the common people are 
Catholics ; they see a church richly supported by 
the spoils of their o^vn church establishments, in 
whose tenets not one tenth part of the people 
believe. Is it possible to believe this can endure ? 
— that a light, irritable, priest-ridden people will 
not, under such circumstances, always remain at 
the very eve of rebellion, always ready to explode 
when the finger of Daniel touches the hair trig- 
ger ? — for Daniel, be it said, though he hates 
shedding blood in small quantities, has no ob- 
jection to provoking kindred nations to war. He 
very properly objects to killing or being killed 
by Lord Alvanley ; but would urge on ten thou- 
sand Pats in civil combat against ten thousand 
Bulls. His objections are to small homicides; 
and his vow that he has registered in Heaven is 
ordy against retail destruction and murder by 
piecemeal. He does not like to teaze Satan by 
driblets; but to earn eternal torments by per- 
suading eight million Irish and twelve million 
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Britons no longer to buy and sell oats and salt 
meat, but to butcher each other in God’s name 
to extermination. And what if Daniel dies, — of 
what use his death ? Dtos Daniel make the oc- 
casion, or does the occasion make Daniel ? — 
Daniels are made by the bigotry and insolence of 
England to Ireland ; and till the monstrous abuses 
of the Protestant Church in that country are 
rectified, there will always be Daniels, and they 
Avill always come out of their dens more power- 
ful and more popular than when you cast them 
in. 

I do not mean by this unjustly and cowardly 
to run down O’Connell. Tie has been of eminent 
service to his country in the question of Catholic 
Emancipation, and I am by no means satisfied 
that with the gratification of vanity there are not 
mingled genuine feelings of patriotism and {>deep 
sense of the injustice done to his country. His 
first success, however, flung him off his guard ; 
and perhaps he trusted too much in the timidity 
of the present Government, who are by no means 
composed of irresolute or weak men. 

If I thought Ireland quite safe, I should still 
object to injustice. I could never endure in 
silence that the Catholic Church of Ireland should 
be left in its present state ; but I am afraid France 
and England can now afford to fight : and having 
saved a little money, they will, of course, spend 
it in fighting. That puppy of the waves, young 
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Joinville, mil steam over in a high-pressure fleet ! 
— and then comes an immense twenty per cent, 
income-tax war, an universal insurrection in Ire- 
land, and a crisis of misery and distress, in -s^hich 
life will hardly be worth having. The struggle 
may end in our favour, but it may not; and the 
object of political AAdsdom is to avoid these strug- 
gles. I want to see jolly Roman Catholic priests 
secure of their income without any motive for 
sedition or turbulence. I Avant to see Patricks 
at the loom ; cotton and silk factories springing 
up in the bogs ; Ireland a rich, happy, quiet coun- 
try ! — scribbling, carding, cleaning, and making 
calico, as if mankind had only a fcAv days more 
allotted to them for making clothes, and Avere 
ever after to remain stark naked. 

Remember that botAA^een your impeniling and 
your past Avars Avith Ireland, there is this re- 
markable ditFerence. You haA'c giA'cn up your 
Protestant auxiliaries ; the Protestants enjoyed 
in former disputes all the patronage of Ireland ; 
they fought not only from religious hatred, but to 
preserve their monopoly; — that monopoly is gone ; 
you have been candid and just for thirty years, 
and have lost those friends whose swords were 
always ready to defend the partiality of the 
Grovemment and to stifle the cry of justice. The 
next war mil not be betAveen Catholic and Pro- 
testant, btit between Ireland and England. 

I have some belief in Sir Robert. He is a man 



of great understanding, and must see that this 
eternal O’Connelling will never do, that it is im- 
possible it can last. We are in a transition state, 
and \he Tories may be assured that th(t Baronet 
wU not go too fast. If Peel tells them that the 
thing must be done, they may be sure it is high 
time to do it; — they may retreat mournfully 
and sullenly before common ju.stice and common 
sense, but retreat they WMsiwhen Tamworth gives 
the word, — and in quick-step too, and Avithout 
loss of time. 

And let me beg of my dear Ultras not to imagine 
that they survive for a single instant without Sir 
Robert — that they could form an Ultra-tory Ad- 
ministration. Is there a Chartist in Gi'cat Britain 
Avho Avould not, upon the first intimation of such 
an attempt, order a neAV suit of clothes, and call 
upon the baker and milkman for an extended 
credit ? Is there a political reasoner who would 
not come out of his hole with a neAV constitution? 
Is there one ravenous rogue who Avould not be 
looking for his prey ? Is there one honest man 
of common sense who does not see that universal 
disaffection and civil war would follow from the 
blind fury, the childish prejudices and the deep 
ignorance of such a sect ? I have a high opinion 
of Sir Robert Peel, but he must summon up all his 
political courage, and do something next session 
for the payment of the Roman Catholic priests. 
He must run some risk of shocking public opinion ; 
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no greater risk, however, than he did in Catholic 
Emancipation. I am sure the WJiigs would he 
true to him, and 1 think I observe that very 
many obtuse country gentlemen arc alarmecl by 
the state of Ireland and the hostility of France 
and America. 

Give what you please to the Catholic priests, 
habits are not l>rokcn in a day. There must be 
time as well as justice, but in the end these things 
have their effect. A buggy, a house, some fields 
near it, a decent incorrte paid quarterly ; in the 
long run these are the cures of sedition and dis- 
affection ; men don’t quit the common business of 
life and join bitter political parties unless they 
have something justly to complain of. 

But where is the money — about 400,000/. per 
annum — to come from ? Out of the pockets of 
that 'best of men Mr. Thomas Grenville, out of 
the pockets of the Bishops, of Sir Robert Inglis, 
and all other men who pay all other taxes ; and 
never will public money be so well and wisely 
employed ! 

It turns out that there is no law to prevent 
entering into diplomatic engagements with the 
Pope. The sooner we become acquainted with 
a gentleman who has so much to say to eight 
millions of our subjects the better ! Can anything 
be so childish and absurd as a horror of com- 
municating with the Pope, and all the hobgoblins 
we have imagined of premunires and outlawries 
for this contraband trade in piety ? Our an- 
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cestort? (strange to say wiser than ourselves) have 
left us to do as we please, and the sooner Govern- 
ment do, what they can do legally, the better. 
A tl^usand opportunities of doing good in Irish 
affairs have been lost, from our having no avoAved 
and dignified agent at the Court of Home. If it 
depended upon me, I Avould send the Duke of 
Devonshire there to-morrow, with nine chaplains 
and several tons of Protestant theology. I liave 
no love of popery, but the Pope is at all events 
better than the idol of Juggernaut, Avhose chap- 
lains I believe Ave pay, and Av^hose chariot I dare 
say is made in Long Acre. We pay 10,000/. a 
year to our ambassador at Constantinople, and 
are startled Avith the idea of communicating di- 
plomatically with Rome, deeming the Sultan a 
better Ohristian than the Pope ! 

The mode of exacting clerical dues in Ireland 
is quite arbitrary and capricious. Unifonnity is 
out of the question ; every thing depends on the 
disposition and temper of the clergyman. There 
are salutary regulations put forth in each dio- 
cese respecting church dues and church dis- 
(upline, and put forth by episcopal and syno- 
dical authority. Specific, sums are laid doAvn 
for mass, marriage, and the administration of 
the Eucharist. These authorised payments are 
moderate enough, but every priest, in spite of 
these rules, makes the most he can of his ministiy, 
and the strangest discrepancy prevails, even in 
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the same diocese, in the demands made upon the 
people. The priest and his flock are continually 
coming into collision on pecuniary matters. 
Twice a year the holy man collects confetsion 
money under the denomination of Christmas and 
Easter offerings. He selects in every neighbour- 
hood one or two houses in which he holds stations 
of confession. Very disagreeable scenes take 
place when additional money is demanded, or 
when additional time for payment is craved. 
The first thing done when there is a question of 
marrying a couple is, to make a bargain about the 
marriage money. The wary minister watches 
the palpitations, puts on a shilling for every sigh, 
and two-pence on every tear, and maddens the 
impetuosity of the young lovers up to a pound 
sterling. The remuneration prescribed' by the 
diocesan statutes, is never thought of for a mo- 
ment ; the priest makes as hard a bargain as he 
can, and the bed the poor peasants are to lie 
upon is sold, to make their concubinage lawful ; — 
but every one present at the marriage is to con- 
tribute the minister, after begging and in- 
treating some time to little purpose, gets into a 
violent rage, abuses apd is abused ; — and in this 
way is celebrated one of the sacraments of the 
Catholic Church ! — The same scenes of alterca- 
tion and abuse take place when gossip money is 
refused at baptisms ; but the most painful scenes 
take place at extreme unction, a ceremony to 



which the common people in Ireland attach the 
utmost importance. “ Pay me beforehand — 
this is not enough — I insist upon more, I know 
you, can alford it, I insist upon a larger fee ! ” 

— and all this before the dying man, who feels 
he has not an hour to live ! and believes that 
salvation depends upon the timely application of 
this sacred grease. 

Other bad consequences arise out of the pre- 
sent system of Irish Church support. Many of 
the clergy are constantly endeavouring to over- 
reach and underaiine one another. Every man 
looks to his own private emolument, regardless 
of all covenants, expressed or implied. The 
curate does not make a fair return to the parish 
priest, nor the parish priest to the curate. There 
is aifuniversal scramble! — every one gets what 
he can, and seems to think he would be almost 
justified in appropriating the whole to himself. 
And how can all this be otherwise ? How are 
the poor wretched clei'gy to live but by setting 
a high price on their theological labours, and 
using every incentive of fear and superstition to 
extort from six millions of beggars the little pay- 
ments wanted for the bodies of the poor, and the 
support of life ! I maintain that it is shocking 
and "wicked to leave the religious guides of six 
millions of people in such a state of destitution ! 

— to bestow no more thought upon them than 
upon the clergy of the Sandwich Islands ! If I 
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were a member of the Cabinet, and met my col- 
leagues once a week, to eat birds and beasts, and 
to talk over the state of the world, I should be- 
gin upon Ireland before the soup was finished, 
go on through fish, turkey, and saddle of mutton, 
and never end till the last thimbleful of claret 
had passed do^vn the throat of the incredulous 
Haddington : but there they sit, week after week ; 
there they come, week after week ; the Piccadilly 
Mars, the Scotch Neptune, Themis Lyndhurst, 
the Tamworth Baronet, dear Goody, and dearer 
Gladdy, and think no more of paying the Ca- 
tholic clergy, than a man of real fashion does of 
paying his tailor ! And there is no excuse for this 
in fanaticism. There is only one man in the 
Cabinet who objects from reasons purely fana- 
tical, because the Pope is the Scarlet Lady, or 
the Seventh Vial, or the Little Horn. All the 
rest are entirely of opinion that it ought to be 
done — that it is the one thing needful ; but they 
are afraid of bishops, and county meetings, news- 
papers, and pamphlets, and reviews; all fair 
enough objects of apprehension, but they must be 
met, and encountered, and put down. It is im- 
possible that the subject can be much longer 
avoided, and that every year is to produce a 
deadly struggle with the people, and a long trial 
in time of peace with O’ somebody, the patriot for 
the time being, or the general, perhaps, in time 
of a foreign war. 
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If I were a Bishop, living beautifully in a state 
of serene plenitude, I don’t think I could endure 
the thought of so many honest, pious, and labo- 
rious clergymen of another faith, placed in such 
disgraceful circumstances ! I could not get into 
my carriage with jelly-springs, or see my two 
courses every day, without remembering the 
buggy and the bacon of some poor old Catholic 
Bishop, ten times as laborious, and with much 
more, perhaps, of theological learning than my- 
self, often distressed for a few pounds ! and bur- 
thened with duties utterly disproportioned to 
his age and strength, I think, if the extreme 
comfort of my own condition did not extinguish 
all feeling for others, I should sharply commi- 
serate such a Church, and attempt with ardour and 
perseverance to apply the proper remedy. Now 
let us bring names and well-known scenes before 
the English reader, to give him a clearer notion 
of what passes in Catholic Ireland, The living 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, is a benefice of 
about 1500Z. per annum, and a good house. It 
is in the possession of Dr. Hodgson, who is also 
Dean of Carlisle, worth, I believe, about 1500/. 
more. A more comfortal^le existence can hardly 
be conceived. Dr. Hodgson is a very worthy, 
amiable man, and I am very glad he is as rich 
as he is : but suppose he had no revenues but 
what he got off his own bat, — suppose that in- 
stead of tumbling through the skylight, as his 
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income now does, it was procured by Catholic 
methods. The Doctor tells Mr. Thompson he 
will not marry him to Miss Simpson under 30/. ; 
Thompson demurs, and endeavours to beat |jim 
down. The Doctor sees Miss Simpson ; finds 
her very pretty; thinks Thompson hasty, and 
after a long and undignified negotiation, the 
Doctor gets his fee. Soon after this he receives 
a message from Place, the tailor, to come and 
anoint him -with extreme unction. He repairs 
to the bed- side, and tells Mr. Place that he will 
not touch him under a suit of clothes, equal to 
10/. : the family resist, the altercation goes on 
before the perishing artizan, the price is reduced 
to 8/., and Mr. Place is oiled. On the ensuing 
Sunday the child of Lord B. is to be christened; 
the godfathers and godmothers will only .give a 
sovereign each ; the Doctor refuses to do it for 
the money, and the church is a scene of clamour 
and confusion. These are the scenes which, un- 
der similar circumstances, would take place here, 
for the congregation want the comforts of reli- 
gion without fees, and will cheat the clergyman 
if they can ; and the clergyman who means to 
live, must meet all these artifices with stem re- 
sistane ^^ And this is the wretched state of the 
Irish Catholic clergy! — a miserable blot 

and stain on the English nation I What a bless- 
ing to this country would a real Bishop be ! A 
man who thought it the first duty of Christianity 
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to allay the bad ^ssions of mankind, and to re- 
concile contending sects with each other. What 
peace and happiness such a man as the Bishop of 
London might have conferred on the Empire, if, 
instead of changing black dresses for white dresses, 
and administering to the frivolous disputes 
of foolish zealots, he had laboured to abate the 
hatred of Protestants for the Roman Catholics, 
and had dedicated his powerful understanding to 
promote religious peace in the two countries. 
Scarcely any bishop is sufficiently a man of the 
world to deal with fanatics. The way is not to 
reason mth them, but to ask them to dinner. 
They are armed against logic and remonstrance, 
but they are puzzled in a labyrinth of wines, dis- 
armed by facilities and concessions, introduced 
to a new world, come away thinking more of hot 
and cold, and dry and sweet, than of Newman, 
Keble, and Pusey. So mouldered away Hanni- 
bal’s army at Capua! So the primitive and 
perpendicular prig of Puseyism is softened 
into practical wisdom, and coaxed into com- 
mon sense ! Providence gives us Generals, and 
Admirals, and Chancellors of the Exchequer ; 
but I never remember iq my time a real Bishop, 
— a grave elderly man, full of Greek, with sound 
views of the middle voice and preterperfect tense, 
gentle and kind to his poor clergy, of powerful 
and commanding eloquence; in Parliament never 
to be put down when the great interests of man- 
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kind were concerned ; leaning to the Government 
when it was right, leaning to the I’eople when 
they were right ; feeling that if the Spirit of God 
had called him to that high office, he was cajled 
for no mean purpose, but rather that, see- 
ing clearly, and acting boldly, and intending 
purely, he might confer lasting benefits upon 
mankind. 

We consider the Irish clergy as factious, and 
as encouraging the bad anti-British spirit of the 
people. How can it be otherwise ? They live 
by the people ; they have nothing to live upon 
but the voluntary oblations of the people; and 
they must fall into the same spirit as the people, 
or they would be starved to death. No mar- 
riage ; no mortuary masses ; no unctions to the 
priest who preached against O’Connell ! 

Give the clergy a maintenance separate from 
the will of the people, and you will then enable 
them to oppose the folly and madness of the 
people. The objection to the State provision 
does not really come from the clergy, but from 
the agitators and repealers : these men see the 
immense advantage of carrying the clergy with 
them in their agitation, and of giving the sanc- 
tion of religion to political hatred ; they know 
that the clergy, moving in the same direction 
with the people, have an immense influence over 
them ; and they are very wisely afraid, not only 
of losing this co-operating power, but of seeing 
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it, by a state provision, arrayed against them. I 
am fully convinced that a state payment to the 
Catholic clergy, by leaving to that laborious and 
useful body of men the exercise of their free 
judgment, would be the severest blow that Irish 
agitation could receive. 

For advancing these opinions, I have no doubt 
I shall be assailed by Sacerdos, Vindex, Latimer, 
Vates, Clcricus, Aruspcx, and be called atheist, 
deist, democrat, smuggler, poacher, highwayman 
Unitai'ian, and Edinburgh reviewer! Still, I 
am in the right , — and what I say, requires excuse 
for being trite and obvious, not for being mis- 
chievous and paradoxical. I write for three rea- 
sons ; first, because I really wish to do good; 
secondly, because if I don’t write, I know no- 
body else will ; and thirdly, because it is the 
nature of the animal to write, and I canqpt help 
it. Still, in looking back I see no reason to re- 
pent. What I have said ought to be done, gene- 
rally has been done, but always twenty or thirty 
years too late ; done, not of course because I 
have said it, but because it was no longer possible 
to avoid doing it. Human beings cling to their 
delicious tyrannies, and. to their exquisite non- 
sense, like a drunkard to his bottle, and go on 
till death stares them in the face. The mon- 
strous state of the Catholic church in Ireland 
will probably remain till some monstrous ruin 
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threatens the very existence of the Empire, and 
Lambeth and Fulham are cursed by the affrighted 
people. 

1 have always compared the Protestant church 
in Ireland (and I believe my friend Thomas 
Moore stole the simile from me) to the institu- 
tion of butchers’ shops in all the villages of our 
Indian empire. “ We will have a butcher’s shop 
in every village, and you, Hindoos, shall pay 
for it. We know that many of you do not eat 
meat at all, and that the sight of beef steaks is 
particularly offensive to you ; but still, a stray 
European may pass through your village, and 
want a steak or a chop : the shop shaU be es- 
tablished; and you shall pay for it.” This is 
English legislation for Ireland ! ! There is no 
abuse like it in all Europe, in aU Asia, in all 
the discovered parts of Africa, and in aU we 
have heard of Timbuctoo ! It is an error that 
requires 20,000 armed men for its protection in 
time of peace ; which costs more than a million 
a year ; and which, in the first French war, in 
spite of the puffing and panting of fighting 
steamers, will and must break out into desperate 
rebellion. 

It is commonly said, if the Roman CathoKc 
priests are paid by the State, they will lose their 
influence over their flocks ; — not their fair in- 
fluence — not that influence which any wise and 
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good man would wish to see in all religions — 
not the dependence of humble ignorance upon 
prudence and piety — only fellowship in faction, 
and? fraternity in rebellion ; — all that will be 
lost. A peep-of-day clergyman will no longer 
preach to a peep-of-day congregation — a White- 
boy vicar will no longer lead the psalm to White- 
boy vocalists ; but every thing that is good and 
wholesome will remain. This, hoAvever, is not 
what tlie anti- British faction want ; they want 
all the animation Avhich piety can breathe into 
sedition, and all the fury which the priesthood 
can preach to diversity of faith : and this is what 
they mean by a clergy losing their influence over 
the people ! The less a clergyman exacts of his 
people, the more his payments are kept out of 
sight, 'the less will be the friction with which he 
exercises the functions of his oifice. ^ poor 
Catholic may respect a priest the more who mar- 
ries, baptizes, and anoints ; but he respects him 
because he associates with his name and character 
the performance of sacred duties, not because he 
exacts heavy fees for doing so. Double fees 
would be a very doubtful cure for scepticism; 
and though we have often seen the tenth of the 
earth’s produce carted away for the benefit of 
the clergyman, we do not remember any very 
lively marks of satisfaction and delight which it 
produced in the countenance of the decimated 
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p(*rsoTi. 1 inn tlioroughly convinced that States 
payments to the Catliolic clergy would remove a 
thons.and causes of hatred between the priest, 
and his floek, and would be as hivourable tet the 
increase of his useful authority, as it would be 
fatal to liis factious iniluence over the people. 


London : 

Printetl by A. Spottiswood^., 
New^- Street- Square. 
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Auout Christmas next, or as soon as the discussion of the 
federal question is ri))e for details, I will, with some Irishmen 
who wish to raise their country, show how simply and easily, 
upon the ground of common sense, could be arranged (1), a 
Barrisii PAULiAiMEN’r of Lords and Commons for the internal 
affairs of Great Britain, (which, bye the bye, would then be much 
better managed than at present); (2), an Irish parliamk N r of 
Lords and Commons for the internal affairs of Ireland; (3), an 
Imperial pariuament or council, of so many Irish and British 
Peers for its upper house ; so many Irish and British members 
of the house of commons for its lower bouse, (not more than 1 01) 
in all), for all the foreign and colonial affairs of Ti^irfli per no- 
British EMPIRE, of the common (*olonies and conquests of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Prime Minister would sit in the imperial • 
Parliament, whose members, chosen by Lords and Commons in 
the Irish and British parliaments, would thus alw\Tys be in 
uilison with their majority. Thus the jiarticular interests of 
Great Britain and of Ireland wouftl be well attended to, and 
could develop themselves freely at home; also the general interests 
of the whole empire; while the whole system would work in loyal 
harmony under the sovereign of Great Britain and of Ii c land. 
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In order to prevent any nnsconce])tion oi‘ niy views, 1 must say 
at onee, that I always wish and hojxi to see ihc most frivndh/ 
/oifo/t bidirevit the people of (ireat Brit din ami of Ireland^ just 
as between any two of the United States of North America, 
each sovereign over its owm land; I look uj)on free trade, as it 
does now, and I hope always will exist between these two 
islands to the great advantage ol‘ both, as the best, ^,'y4Sti‘ongest, 
and, day after day, the most, useful bond of peace, and fruit of 
union. Where free trade exists between any two nations, I 
thiyk the great, the just end of union has been already obtained, 
and that all fin-ther union can only he some source of continual 
loss of the one, to the continual gain of the other side. 

We must receive the opinions of English statesmen, even of 
just and able men like Sir Ilobert Peel, with much (cautious 
allowance upon (piestions between Great Britain and Ireland, 
It is the character, nay, the positive duty, of Englishmen to 
look in every political question first to the interests of (heir own 
country. Now, there is no doubt that the Emion of 1801 has 
been, and is of great advantage to England, at the expense of 
Ireland. We are not likely often to see a minister so powerful 
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as Sir Robert Peel, so well able to carry out his view's with a 
large majority in both houses of parliament; who will so much 
possess the friendly conMenee (so necessary to the success of 
any political measure) of the peerage, of the country-gentlemen, 
of the clergy, of the men of money and business, in tvade, com- 
merce, and manufactures, in short, of all the respectable classes 
in the three kingdoms ; nor a minister with a better head to 
conceive just and great political plans, and who will bring them 
forward with more skill, fairness, and caution ; in short, Sir 
Robert Peel has several great advantages in his favour, to 
govern Ireland under the Union of 1801, which are not likely to 
meet again in his successors; yet, I ask the question at the 
close of this long session of parliament, and I beg you to turn 
your eyes to Ireland, to that poverty-ridden, absentee-drained 
country, does the Union work well for Ireland ? 

I think we (in Ireland) approach a time y>cocc ?c?7/ he 
worse to ns than war; that the more quiet grows the country, 
the stronger the government, the more easily w ill the landlords 
draw aw'ay^.hcir rents to live elsewhere. 

Our social institutions are feudal (a peerage, primogeniture, 
ke ) the natural basis of a splendid monarchical government, 
which, with all its appendages, flourishes elsewhere ; in this 
(‘ase, our great landlords are only so many sponges to draw up 
and aw ay, year after year, thq fruits of our lands ; and when the 
country, in itself as rich as any in the world, comes to require 
ca])ital tor great public enterprises, as railways, it must be 
sought for elsewhere. Thus I do not see, wdiile man is man, how 
Ireland, under the Union, ever can become a prosperous country ; 
because our social institutions do not, like the French, the 
American, the Norwegian, keep land and money in small masses, 

/ c., in the country, in the provincial towns, &c. ; nor our poli- 
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tical institutions, like the English, the Austrian, the Bavarian, 
the Swedish, &c., our first men of skill, genius, wealth, rank, 
at home, about their own coui% in their own country. 

If our» Henry the Sixth could have kept possession of 
Erance, won by his lather, the court of England and France 
would have been held in Paris, and England would then have 
SLilh'red as much from absenteeism, &c., &c., as Ireland : French 
philosophical statesmen would then have dwelt upon the great 
advantages of civilization, of the union of England with a more 
civilized country, of the access of young Englishmen to the 
French universities; in course of time there would be religious 
as well as political ditfercnce between the two nations ; penal 
law s would be passed against the English clergymen, who would 
be hunted about the country for tw'o or three hundred years ; 
their flocks would be kept as much as possible in poverty and 
in igno^'ancc ; these clergymen, so bad is our nature, would per- 
haps kick against these laws, and become agitators, till sonn* 
English O’Connell would set up with their assistance in London, 
and bo silly enough to cry out for a parliament Ifliiltk again in 
Westminster Hall. 

Far worse than loss of money which (under our existing political 
and social institutions that just meet to impoverish Ireland) slips 
a^vay like water through a sieve, is the lack in Ireland of all 
pride in our government, in its prosperity or successes at home 
or abroad ; all people feel, no matter what they say or write, 
that we are in every way under another country, and do not 
govern ourselves. 

Now a federal union between Great Britain and Ireland, each 
island (under one and the same king or queen) sovereign at 
home in its owm affairs over its own land, with an imperial con- 
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gress, or assembly, or parliament (no matter what the name may 
be), of so many members for each island, to settle all their com- 
mon foreign and colonial affairs, is the only fair kind of union 
between them. Above all, tijis plan is quite possible; for, 

IF WELLAND PLAINLY PUT FORWARD, ALL THE MIDDLE CLASSES, 
AND THE GREAT MAJORITY OF THE COE NTRY-GENTLEMEN AND 
NOBLEMEN, IN IRELAND, ARE NOW AT HEART, AND WILL SOON 
OPENLY EXPRESS THEMSELVES, IN ITS FAVOUR. Only rasli Violence, 
or abusive language, or extravagant hopes of good, which soon turn 
into disappointment, or hasty and unconstitutional steps towards 
its attainment, can stand in its way. There are, of course, great 
difficulties in every political change; but far worse, and more 
dangerous, in the continuance of a bad and unfair system. The 
establishment of two (sovereign at home) parliaments in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, and of one common imperial ])arliament 
of, say, one hundred members,* for the common foreign and 
colonial affairs of both islands, would of course leave the British 
parliament only the affairs of Great Britain (which, bYe-the-bye,t 
would then be most likely far better managed than at jiresent), 
and would *10118 deprive its members of all their jirescnt influ- 
ence beyond the shores of their own island. Now, as this 
rough sketch is the only fair plan of union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and would serve well both countries, espe- 
cially the middle and useful classes, who would then be far 
better attended to, if the English country-gentlemen say, “We 
will have no change here “ We will not put ourselves one jot 
out of our way “ You must continue to knock under to us, &c. 


* Englishmen a J Whei'Q « -f- c -f-c? == 100. The more numerous 

Welshmen b f an assembly, the worse the business is done. But 

Seotehrnen c l who would choose them ? The federal plan is not 

Irishmen d J yet ripe for questions in detail. 


1 As a sign of this general feeling — “ There must be some great mismanagement 
M)MU‘\vbcre, (where, wc eannot say), but the system of our legislation is bad.” — 
I'lmcs, Auyust 10, 1844. 
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why then (for the Irish j>eople are deterrnined to repeal the 
a(‘t of Union of ISO I, an abominable measure, bought and sold 
on both sides, and all against Ireland) the general disalfection 
in Ireland will, on the first occasion, shape itself into complete 
national independence. 

In every little village in Ireland, in every farmer’s house, in 
every townland, among the shopkeepers and merchants all over 
the country, among the linen-merchants of East Ulster and their 
workmen; in the large towns of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, 
tV„c., &c. ; among the law^yers, physicians, religious ministers of 
every kind; — in short, among all imm who live by their hands 
or by their wits, there is a strong feeling of dissatisfac'tion at the 
invisible decay in cvr'ry branch of trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures, under an always -absentee government; or there is 
<lissatisfaction and insecurity in their prosperity, in the ahscinte 
of any congenial national political institutions, of any bond Jide 
stdf-govcrnment. The federal system will call forth this spirit. 
We shall then feel pride and honour in our institutions. Men 
will not then hasten away from Ireland to the Unit® States, or 
to Canada, as soon as they get a few hundred pounds within 
their reach. There will then spring up a strong juiblic o})inioit 
in^Ireland, which in every county, in every town, will both urge 
forward and reward men who deserve well of their country, 
'rhere will be national games and amusements. There will bo 
a cheerfulness, an open honesty and straightforw'ardiu'ss, in the 
national character; a feeling of self-satisfaction, a stimulus to 
activity of every kind. There will he “ la portc ouverte an 
and, with the friendly sympathy of every nation in 
Europe, and of America, Ireland will step forward in social and 
political civilization. 


I skip all the usual apologies of an author to please tin? public. 
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I write ill favour of, and will try to bring about, a federal Union, 
because I believe in my heart it would be far better for th(i 
people both in Great Britain and in Ireland. 1 shall be ha])])y 
to acknowledge any error in any matter of fact, or in any infer- 
ence. I have done my best to tell the truth fully am! fairly on 
l)otii sides ; and happen to know tfiat many Irish gentlemen, 
who now pass muster with the English Tories, do at heart agree 
with these opinions. 

I try to put all the various opinions, over and over again, in 
all their various lights, before the public, in order to lead people 
/o tlihik and to choose. 

J. G. V. POUTER. 

Choi'K n af All nil AC. F !■; T A)i)r. I., 

Ar(.i's'r, 20, 1844. 
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CHAPTER I. 

‘‘ NATIONS, LIKE MEN, WHO WILL NOT MANAGE THEIR OWN 
AFFAIRS, ALWAYS LOSE BY TIIEIU NEGLIGENCE ; FOR NO NATION 
EVER YET GOVERNED ANOTHER FOR NOTHING.’ 


A doubt {KTOss a true Irislimari’.s mind— The first practical step towards sidf- 
^ovcM’iiuieiit — Ireland has never yet had an independent Parliament — Colom l 
Arclidall’s opinion in 178*2 — Analysis, nation by nation, of the lm})erial Parlia- 
ineiic — A key to the policy of Kiij^land towards Irtdand in Ibtt’s time — Dicule 
<‘i Impel a STii.L the policy of England — An Irish Whig's uinnion. 

A Douht across a. true Irishmans miiid. 

Why, we have got already all the necessaries of (jorennnenf the 
public, peace is well kept, life and ])ro})ert,y are snfe, betwetui 

innii and man is ably and. fairly administered, the jiress is (piite free ; 
why risk tliese blessings in an attempt to get also the Injuries of 
(jovernmeni ? the pride and pom]) of its residence in our own metroi)oIift, 
of ♦the residence of our own noblemen, and Members of Parliament, 
and most distingiiislied men, in our own country, 8ce. ? 

Rut you do not put the case fairly. There would be not merely a 
(;hange of “place,” but also a great cliange iu tlie whole spirit, in the 
whole animus of our government. Our own Parliament, in College- 
Oreen, would look first, in every measure^ to their own country ; 
different parties would, of course, take different views of its wants, and 
would propose different measures, but all with the common aim to raise 
Ireland ; whereas, the Imperial Parliament does, and must, and always 
will, look upon Ireland as a province, nay more, as a troublesome rival, 
that must be kept down within certain limits, always under Great 
Rritain. Why, the great body of members in London care as little 
about Ireland, about the welfare of our farmers, as about Jamaica. 
We are governed with one view, to be useful to Great Britain, to the 
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Britisli empire, to supply her armies with soldiers, her ships with 
sailors; to ho a great market for her merchandise; to supply her manu- 
facturers witli cheap food in abundance, with cheap labourers in 
thousands. A farmer will in the same way take good care of his cattle* 

The first practical step towards scif-yovernmentt 

W(‘ must neither oppose nor join the O’Connellite party. It is, or, 
which is the same in effect, will always be thought more Roman 
Catholic than Irish. The Ulster Protestants will never join either 
(^’Connell, or his sons, or his successors. ^ Without the Ulster Pro- 
testauts ?i(> itatioiial step can he taken in Ireland. We must not 
oppose O’Connell ; millions of our countrymen look upon him as their 
head. We wisli to be all united* friendly countrymen. Some mtm, 
say a dozen, must at their own risk, form themsc'lves into ^Cin ’82 
('ouncil,” and must draw uj) and print certain j)olitical queries, in 
jiioderate language, with iludr names, and send a copy to every noble- 
man, nKunlxu” of parliament, justie(‘ of the peace, Jh’otestant, Presby- 
terian, and Homan C'atholic Clergyman, and beg them to send in, by a 
certaiii day, tlieir answers in short language. Some will ])ut tlie ])ap(T 
in the fire ; tlie noblemen will not commit themselves, they will look 
on and wait for the harvest; but a groat many, tlie best, the cleverest, 
the most generous and sincere spirits in Indand, will answer the 
(piestions. Then publish these answers ; i. e. all the best answ^ers on all 
sides, not n’lH the answers on anyone side; and in the aljihalxdical 
order of the name of the writers ; thus a nucleus of public opinion 
of the best-known and most-honoured men in all the counties, is at 
(hice got up. These answers, w'ritten calmly by men in their studies, 
of all ranks and professions, would at once gain, because they would 
deserve, the attention not of Ireland only, but of Europe. I had drawn 
up about thirty such questions, on the likelihood of Irish national pros- 
perity from the Union of 1801, on our religious dissensions, on the 
haleral question ; Imt do not wish to step in alone upon ground, that, 
if well taken iq>, may be of such service to Ireland. 

Ireland, has never yet had an Independent ParHameni. 

It is often said tlie Irish once had a parliament which worked batlly, 
and so wmuld every parliament in Ireland. 

1. The old Irish Parliament went to the dogs in 1801, simply be- 
cause it was not what it professed to be, the Irish parliament, but of 
the Ih’otestants only, with four-fifths of the nation more hostile than 
neutral. It never stood upon the broad basis of the whole Irish nation. 
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2. It possessed legislative, but never })olitical indepeiideuco ; such 
and such party came into, and went out of office in Ireland, not in 
deference to the ma jorit}' in the Irish, but in the British House of Com- 
mons. The head of the most powerful party in the British parliament 
was Premier and appointed and put out the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland at ^lis pleasure. Thus when the A’s came into office in Eng- 
land, the As therefore came into office in Ireland also, wherr’ they 
might ha[)i)en at that time to be in a minority. 

3. The British government brought on the Enion of ISOl, nol for 
fear of ditterence of oi)inion between the two legislatures (the Begmicy 
(piestion liad happened 1 I years before), but b(H*ause (L) Ireland was 
getting ra]>idly too strong and too prosperous for England : ( 2. ) becanst' 
th(‘ Irish Protestant parliament could not much longer kec}) the Iri^h 
Homan Catholics out of any share in the goverimuait of their own 
country. The Tories thought tlie Union would hide the Irisli Homan 
(’atholic majority in an im])erial Homan Catholic mimu’ity/^ 

Colonel ArchdoU's opinion in 17H2. 

“ LinKiiAri'i’Y is the l)est basis of power. Tlu* late li:i])})y eliat);^e in 11'^ 
Miijesly’s measures in Great Britain and Ireland seems to he tlie liaihinea'r ol 
IMosperity and indissoliddo utjion to both kingdoms.” 

I (piote these words of Colonel Arclidall, from Ids address lo the armvtl 
eolwulecrs of Ulster, beginning, “ Fritaids, Fretanen, F(dlow-so1diers, ' 
beeause his high and honest character is well known in Fermanagh, on 
purpose to sliow tliat a man may be b(dh a loyal Protc'sraot and a true 
Irisliman. Colonel Arclidall congratulat<‘S tliat noble body of men, the 
volunteers, d{),{)0() strong, on the lately-won legislative indc^pendemte ot 
the Irisli parliament. Eighteen years afterwards, that constitution, 
which, lik(‘ all generous Irishmen of his day, Im thought would work 
so well for his country, went shamefully to tiie dogs, lie would not 
have lieen deceived in his hopes of good, if half tlie Irish members of 
1801 had been as hoiu'st as himself. Why did ilie Irisli parliiiuH'id 
fall to pieces What was the cause* of its weakiK'ss and miscoiHluct 
through its wliole career? Why simjdy hectnise it was not ivhat if 
pretended to he^ nainehp the. Irish parlUnnent, hat the. ptnliament of 
the Irish Pi'otestants ; not the parliament of, and honoured and sup- 
ported by, the whole nsition, but the parliament of only every iifth 
man. It was the council of a great Protestant garrison spread all ovm- 
Ireland, cep Ireland for England; and when the garrison coid^l 

• See Stewart’s “ Colleetaiiea Politica Hibernica,’’ '-i vols. 8vo , a most useful 
Irish Chronicle, from I7f>() — 1801. 
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no longer hold their ground, two roads lay before them, to join hands 
with their own countrymen, and, a strong united nation, to live for tin* 
future in most friendly union with their honest hard-working neigh- 
bours, the Scotch and English people, but to manage all their own affairs 
at home; or else to let in their allies. The Irish parliament, in 1801, 
chose the latter, on purjmse to shun the former course. Ijj'it happily 
in 1829 common sense and common justice won a great victory in th(' 
tliree Ihiited Kingdoms over religious bigotry. There is mnv y/o 
reason of iveight why an imperial parliament should not govern both 
islands much belter than separate parliatnenfs hi each. Indeed, every- 
body must see at once that a common im]>erial parliament can hold out to 
both nations, more advantages, with less drawbacks, than any scheme of 
federal government. Vis nnita fortior. In theory what more just or 
wise than that two large islands, of nearly equal strength, should be 
governed by one body of deputies sent from all its parts? Ex- 

cellent ! WT thus avoid all the jarring jealousies and collisions bctwe(*n 
two independent parliaments, in the two islands. Now wiiat still 
remains to be dore to carry out fairly i\\h plan of i)artnerslii]} belweem 
Great Britain and Ireland is a trifle, like dust in the balance, in (‘om- 
parison with the risk and trouble of uniting the two pmlianionts in 
1801. ]htl this work must now be honestly and fairly d(>ne, or, at the 
first commotion in luirope, a great limb of the Irish nation, with i)lenty 
of friends to back them up iji France and An»erica, and united them- 
selves at by a most wonderful organization, wall give England 

some trouble. Here is the whole truth. Ireland has been hitherto 
governed as if she was a. Pi’olestant connlry ; but Ireland is not a 
Brot(xstant country ; some are Protestants (Episcopalians), some ]lt)man 
(’'atholics, some IVesbyterians. Next, Ireland has been hitheofa 
governed^ as if by some decree of Providence^ she 'W((S inferior to 
England, 


The Imperial Parliament. 



McJiibervS. 

Population in rnillions. 

F.nghind and Wales 

500 


Ireland 

105 

ft 

Scotland 

r>.3 

2^ 


Thus three Euglishinen or five Scotchmen must be as good as eight Irishmen. 

Bye tbe bye, while 1 hope wo shall soon have a good franebise in 
Ireland, on a broad basis, I must add, that there is no political siiggivs- 
tion, which, on intjuiry, so little can bC said for, or so much against, as 
the abominable ballot box (which Sir James Graham, now a Tory 
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Minister, recommended in 1832, when on a committee to draw up 
a plan of the Rtiform Bill). A ballot-box on every hustings 

WOULD BE THE MOST INVIDIOUS, THE MOST MISCHIEVOUS ENEMY 
OF EVERY HONouiMBLE VIRTUE. Ill practice it is either a humbug or 
a nuisance. In France and America men’s votes a/rc all known to their 
friends and neighbours. A man would there scorn to conceal his poli- 
tical opinions. Convenience not secrecy is there its only use. The 
English farmers wanted the ballot-box, when divided from their land- 
lords on the Reform Bill and Corn Laws. Lord John Russell has 
always, since the Reform Bill, ably opposed this (falsely so-called) 
liberal question. Universal suffrage is universal hinnlnig. A 20/. 
CMiandos elause, i. c. the occnpatioti under any agreement or title, 7io 
matter of ivh at h'ntdy of land or houses valued to the poor-rate at 20/. a 
year, net annual vabu', would be the best basis in Ireland of thefranchise. 


A Key to the policy of Eiafhnal fotrards Ireland. 

“ I own to you the line to which my mind at present inelines is to j'ive Ireiand 
an almost unlimite l eomrnunieation of eommefeial advantages, if we <‘an receive 
in n'tiirn some security thol her sti'eyKjdi and liclies will he anr henefil, and lluit she 
will eontiibute from time to time, in ineieasing proj»ortions, to the common 
exigi'neies of the ('m})ire ; and having thus removed every temjitiiiioii to It eland 
to consider Ium’ interest as se])arate from Rngland, to he ready, whilst we dis- 
eountenaiiee wild and uueon.4jtntional attempts, which t tiiki* at th(‘ root of all 
antlmtity, to give real ellicacy and ])opnlarity to government, by acceding (if such 
a lino can he found) to a piinlent and tenqierate reform of parliament, whi(*h may 
guard against, i r gradually cure, real defects and mischiefs, and may ^how a sufli- 
eient regaid to the prejudices and even interests of men who are concerned, and 
may unite the Protestant interest in excluditn/ the (htlwlicfi from any share in the 
t (‘presentation or (jonriimcnt of ihc (vuntry." — Pitt’s letter to the Duke of Rutland, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Inland, of date Oct. 7, 1 78-1, on Pitt’s wise Imt tinsne- 
ei'ssfid measure towards free-trade between England and Ireland. 

These tidminiblc letters were published, for private circulation, by 
the \)resent Duke of Rutland (see an article in Quarterly Reriew, 
1842, by Lord Mahon). For Pitt’s subsequent change {after the 
Union) in favour of a Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and his consequent 
rupture with George III., see Quarterly Review^ 1827 (Pitt’s lett(T 
to George III., given up by Lord Kenyon). These few pithy lines of 
a master-mind seem to me to describe at once the usual policy of Eng- 
land to Ireland. Great political wisdom! and great commercial and 
religious illiberality ! 


‘‘ Divide et ^ English statesmen. 

‘ 1 fear it has now become a rid ig^ib^stnft^et weS^-otllfefi^^ R<mian 
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Catholics. ... A moment’s thought must convince us all that any ministry will 
over look to the IVotostants of the North as the great link of Union with Eng- 
IjiikI, To uj)hold and foster tJai Irish Protestants must he ever the poliet/ of Great 
Britain ." — Marquess Londonderry’s letter to Lord Roden, August 10th, 1843. 

An Irish JVhifs Opihiott. 

That one supreme imperial parliament catt be far more useful to 
both islands (Great Britain and Ireland), and to the cm])ire at largts 
tlmn a se})arate parliament, no matter under what plan, for each. For 
there must be political concord between all the parts of the sanu' poli- 
tical system: therefore, in the case of two parts, the weaker Mould 
be independent only in name, obliged always bt/ fair means or foal lo 
agree with the stronger, which sooner or later would end in corraption 
or in war. 

Several states, each sovereign at home, can form together a strong 
federal system ; for example, the seven United Provinces of the IS'ether- 
lands formerly, and at present the twenty-six United States of America; 
but the necessary rivalship between two only would soon end in a trial 
of strength, i. e, in war. 

Besides, there is already ample room within our excellent constitu- 
tion (if there was only more union at home b(4ween ourselv(?s) to 
redress by degrees (the safest way) the grievances of Ireland v. Eng- 
land. 

That thg imperial parliament should me(U, every third year in 
Dublin. 

That in the circumstances of Ireland, the slat(‘ should not connect 
tjlself exclusively with any particular church, but help, by fixed salaries, 
to sujiport well all the Episcopalian and Presbyterian Protestant, t^nd 
Roman Catholic clergymen that have congregations. Thus the state 
would look on, and preserve the public peace and the security of life 
and property (which is its business, and not to propagate or to extin- 
guish this or that religious opinion). All creeds would then have fair 
play, and if the creed A is much better than the creed B, it would 
gain ground by degrees, otherwise so much the worse for the followers 
of creed B, which is their own affair, and their own loss ; or, if not tin; 
worse, then there cannot, after all, be much essential difference between 
creeds A and B. 

That the English statesmen, people, and parliament, must wholly 
give up, any old crotchets in their minds, that England has any right 
of any kind pivj^ IreJ^nd^ eitUey a«'<her colony or4onquest. Because 
the Englfsu people who lived in the —th century possessed, by 
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the issue of war, such and such authority over the Irish of that time, 
it does not follow that the nine millions Irish of to-day, with their eyes 
open to their own strength, and to England’s weakness, will long 
submit to any kind or mode of government which does not best suit 
them. As there must be ])olitico-religious equality between all creeds in 
Ireland, so political equality between Great Britain and Ireland. A 
hundred years ago Great Britain was a loiig way ahead of Ireland in 
civilization and political power, but Ireland has now nearly caught her 
up, and, as slie possesses more natural advantages, will, in the course 
of time, get beyond her. The Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land must be htmd fide ; eacii side must divide the gains as well as 
losses ; not the state- trick of 1801, bought and sold most shamefully 
on both sides, wdiich was tiot a union, hut a legislative conquest of 
Ireland. Great Britain stood where she was before, and Ireland w^ent 
all the way to her. 

B 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CE QUI DOIT DEVENIR GRAND^ DOIT COMMENCER P^TIT. 

Good Irish measures since 180] — A sketch of the repeal agitation in 1843 and 
1844 — The repeal rent, week by week, in 1843 and 1844 — The dismissal of 
repeal magistrates by Sir Edward Siigden — Murders in Ireland in 1843 — 
Irishmen in the British army — A few short observations. 

Good Irish Measures since 1801. 

We must be just to the Union. More great and good government 
measures have been passed in Ireland in the. last half century than in 
all our history before. The great change for the better in every branch 
of legislation since 1801 must give good heart to men who suggest a 
few more steps, still needful, in the same way. We can now look 
back with pleasure, and forward with hope. Labor improbus omnia 
vincit. The whole horrible system of sordid religious bigotry, built 
up in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, which has 
so long been like a curse from heaven upon Ireland, is now in ruin. 
We must still clear away the rubbish about old wallsj now most cer- 
tainly useless, which (at the best) may have done a little more good 
than harm Ik former times and in different circumstances. To forget 
in private our old friends would be ingratitude ; to keep up in public 
any signs offensive to the great bulk of our countrymen, would be mis- 
chievous rudeness, and straight against the great rule of our religion, 
“ Do unto others as ye would they should do unto you.” 

In the sixteenth century each creed thought tlie gates of a happy 
eternity open only to its own members. Hence a furious fanaticism. 
It may then have been sometimes better, for the sake of self- preserva- 
tion, to attack and to persecut/3 at once, rather than to wait for their 
onset at their own time ; and only a narrow line divides successful self- 
defence from vengeance. The whole system of penal laws must seek 
its excuse in these observations. 

The Police, half- constables, half-soldiers, half under the magis- 
trates, (the country gentlemen,) half under their own officers (the 
government), half against civil, half against political offences, at any 
time available as the best of constables, or the best of soldiers. Just 
the force for Ireland. Palmaui qai meruit ferat, I believe we owe this 
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body of men, about 8,000 strong, as fine and as useful as any in tlie 
world, to Sir Robert Peel. The police system in Ireland is now far 
better than in England or Scotland. Their ‘'London new police,’’ 
and new county police,” are after our example. 

Public courts of tktty sessions,* (in 1823,) instead of hall-door 
justice, alwSys open to petty tyranny and partial affection, and a 
shelter to ignorance. Justice between man and man is now better 
dealt out in Ireland than in Great Britain, j The English country 
gentlemen are in general above their humics8,\. Hence the Rebecca 
riots in Wales, and the tremendous abuses of tlie old poor-law in the 
south of England. 

Free Trade between Great Britain and Ireland. (1825). A change 
most useful to both islands, but whose continuance does not depend 
upon the continuance of the Union of 1801. The American States 
are all sovereign over their own land, with their own and often widely 
different forms of government, laws, interests, &c., &c., but free trade 
runs between them all, just as between the English counties. These 
States are united only in an offensive and defensive alliance, and for 
that purpose send each some members to a general congress to manage 
all their common foreign affairs. But also every two independent king- 
doms, like France and tlie Hiberno-British empire, for example, might 
allow free trade *bet ween themselves, with wonderful advantage to botli 
sides, but for old bad laws, for foolish national vanity, and for the selfish- 
ness of privileged classes. If a certain article is manufactured in two 
countries, A and B, and cheaper in A than in B, (from some great 
natural advantage, or better skill, or more capital,) then, if free trade 
passes between A and B, its manufacturers in B must of course give up, * 
or reduce their prices. But the people in B who use that article would 
now pay less, so the nation B would be all the better off, though the 
manufacturers of that article would be obliged, at some loss, to change 
their business. Thus, free trade soon obliges each country, and eac-li 
district of country, to apply itself to produce that article jno hono 
imblicoy which there finds its natural locus ; or conversely each and 


* We owe them, I believe, to Marquess Wellesley and to Judge Torrens, 
t In England the “costs,'’ the fees to the clerk. &c., &c., are often three or 
four times as much as the fine ; for example, the fine is often 3a., and the costs 12«, 
The courts, too, are not always open, as in Ireland, to the public, but with close 
doors. I see in the Times, May 18th, 1844, that a brewer's drayman at Windsor 
WHS fined fid. and costs for driving without reins. The costs came to 15s. fid. 
just thirty-one times as much as the fine. 

J Had farmers, and bad justices of the peace. 

n 2 
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every article is theii produced oidy in its own, in its best place, whicli 
is of course the best system for the whole body and tlie whole world. 
Wc thus see at once why some States continue to hedge themselves 
with duties on foreign goods. There is always some powerful class 
within that State which deals in those goods, but cannot or will not sell 
them as chca})ly as the foreigner. Thus that class levies a tax upon 
its countrymen, year after year, for its own benefit. 

The excuse of the government always is, “ We wish to nurse the 
manufacture, only lately set up, of such and such article, and, as soon 
as it is strong enough, we will open our ports to the foreigner.” But 
by that time its manufacturers are also a strong party, and able to 
keep up the duties. The excuse then is, We cannot let this article 
in duty-free, as there is such immense capital laid out in its manufac- 
ture in our own country.” Thus, the countrymen of these manufac- 
turers, who consume this article, continue year after year to pay them 
a positive tax. By the bye was ever good cause worse ridden than 
free trade in corn, or at a low fixed duty, by the anti-corii-lavv-league P 
Tliere is no doubt but that a fixed duty upon foreign corn would be 
far better for this country, especialb/ for farmers under rent^ than the 
sliding-scale, which only serves the corn-capitalists. Yet the violence, 
the threats, the bribes of Cobden and Company have brought the 
League down to the dust. They certainly are men of only one idea. 

Lor d~ Lieutenants of Counties, as in Great Britain, a most useful 
cross b^twe^n the feudal, aristocratical, and the new central system of 
government, where, as in France since 1830, the central representative 
government is the all-in-all everywhere. There is thus one honourable 
office at least in the gift of government to keep some men of large 
fortune at home in every county, in this oflice, or in hope of its 
reversion, a paltry but practical advantage. The magistracy of the 
country also arc thus kept in a healthy tone ; government before could 
always make tools to curry on their jobs, and the disgrace fell on- the 
whole party, i e., on nobody. Now one man in every county is the 
channel of admission to this honourable body. His use of this privi- 
lege is open of course to public opinion, praise or blame ; but it is 
most likely of great consequence with him to stand well with his 
county-men ; and the Lord Chancellor cannot, in practice, make a man 
a magistrate in his county against his advice, without some special 
and public reason. For the great side-benefits of honourable offices of 
this" kind, (like prizes for good character and public usefulness, though 
of course sometimes badly given,) see the different case of France, 
where, with similar political institutions in skeleton, for want of this 
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feudal cross, an immense bureaucracy hangs immediately in dependence 
upon the minister of the day. (See Laings Notes of a Traveller.) 

The Homan Catholic Relief Act of 1829, the death-blow to the 
penal laws, an ample title to its eternal honour in Irish history. Ireland 
owes all her peace since, and all her good hopes now of national pros- 
perity, to tlAs wise and just measure. 

The Tithes of the Protestant clergy taken off the land-occupiers, 
(almost all Roman Catholics,) and laid on the landlords, (almost all 
Protestants.) This great Whig measure put an end to the tithe-war. 
Covernment again became possible in Ireland. The Tories, without this 
most successful of all great measures, could never have come into office 
in Ireland, i. e., without a civil war. 

The Abolition of Church Rates., {L e., of a tax upon one million of 
men of creed A, and one million of creed B, and seven millions of 
creed C, to keep up the churches only of creed A,) and the revenues of 
several sinecure bishoprics and parishes applied under the ecclesias- 
tical commissioners to their purposes, a great step in the just line 
that every religion should pay its own expenses.” The sixth article 
of the Act of Union of 1801, between Great Britain and Ireland, viz., 
that the Irish Protestant church of that day shall be for ever kept up 
in stcftu quo, is plainly broken by this just measure. 

The ConntyGrand Jury Rooms, (1836,) opened to the public (on 
fiscal business,) formerly with close doors. The popular institution 
also of road sessions in every barony of certain cess-paygrs afid magis- 
trates, who must first approve of every item in the public expenditure 
(like the House of Commons in the case of money-bills), before it can 
be laid at next assizes before the grand jury, Hence, of course, th^ 
pubfic money better spent tlian formerly. As much cess or moref 

* There are some imperative presentments, i. e., which the Act of Parliament 
enables the judge at assizes to lay of himself upon the county, as the salaries of 
ctMinty-officers, &c. 

t Biitit falls lighter than formerly, because on a much larger surface, so much waste 
land has of late years been brought into cultivation. The Irish road system (far better 
than the English, where the large roads are kept up by turnpikes, under trustees,^ 
and the small roads by the parishes) still fails in one point It is extremely 
difficult to pull up road-contractors w'ho fall short in their work, cither in time or 
in its quality. The grand jury ought to be enabled to appoint, and always keep 
up some trustees (say three) in each county, who could t*. e , the county surveyor 
in their names and by order of the grand jury) prosecute them at once. I know 
counties where there are several hundred cases every assizes, of breach of contract 
in the road-makers, which, from the trouble, delay, and expense of prosecution, 
are allowed to pass unpunished into the undischarged queries, t. e.,the money 
allotted at (say) the last assizes to pay for a certain road for the public conve- 
nience and use is again put in the county-books, as the road is not finished 
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upon the country, because far more roads and far better, far more 
bridges and far better, but less jobs. 

County Surveyors, most useful public officers. In the large comi- 
ties the county surveyor has a great many assistant-surve 3 ’ors under 
him, but I think the public would be better served if so many baronies 
were given to one surveyor with two or three assistants, a’ld the rest 
to a second surveyor. From the nature of his duties, it is impossible 
that one man can in any usel’ul way overlook the roads of a county 
of 1,000 or 1,200 square miles. 

Three great public works have also been undertaken by the govern- 
ment on a most liberal scale, the Census of 1841 ; the (Griffith’s) 
Valuation of Land and Houses ; and the (ordnance) Survey of 
Ireland ; which, taken together, give most ample and most accurate 
information of the state of the people and of the country. It is desir- 
able that the index (bounty maps of the ordnance survey should be 
jirinted in a more useful, less obscure form. Their surface is all 
covered with names of places and with roads, (often old roads, quite in 
disuse) ; and with lanes, (often not in existence ), in short, with much 
matter that, if required at all, should be kept for the sheet-maps. It is 
extremely difficult to trace even leading roads or large rivers upon 
them, and the price is 2s. 6d. or Ss., while, if drawn up to be of use to 
the peojjle who live in the counties and not as show-maps, and upon 
stone, and for 6d. apiece, twenty times as many would be sold in the 
country. < 

In the matler of “ valuation of land and houses ’’ there has been 
some strange mismanagement somewhere. The point desired was of 
p-ourse, one uniform book of the valuation of land and houses all 
over Ireland, county by county, and townland by townland, a 

within its time, and kept there perhaps for several years, till the county surveyor 
is able to give his certificate that the road is fit for use. Thus the county is 
served far wor.se than any private man. There are always two bailsmen to every 
county-contract, and in some counties the grand jury will give these men the 
choice to take the road on their own hands, or to run the risk of a crown prose- 
cution ; but the best and most simple remedy for this bad spot in our road 
system would be the. appointment, as I said before, of three countiy gentlemen, 
as a court of road- trustees, in each county, whose powers might be easily con- 
fined to this particular purpose of prosecution of road-contractors, in case of 
breach of contract. In England, the trustees in turnpike roads and the parish 
overseer in parish roads, possess this most necessary power, which in Ireland is 
all in the hands of the crown. A county-surveyor at present can give a road- 
maker a ten-days’ notice to put his road in good repair ; and at the end of that 
time, if not put in order, can then employ men himself, but cannot get cash to pay 
them till the next assizes, out of the presentment, which is a great disadvantage. 
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basis fur every kind of taxation. Mr. Griffith’s townland valuation, 
most excellent in itself, only professes to give the comparative value of 
land, about 33 per cent., I believe, below the setting value, i. e., if 
townland A sets for twice as much as townland B, then the value laid 
on A is twice as much as on B, though both are about 33 per cent, 
below their* setting value, which is plainly quite as good and as fair a 
basis of taxation as if the setting value had been put down. Now 
when the poor-law came into play the poor-law coininissioners had 
every union valued over again, occupier by occupier, and at the setting 
value. Thus the people of Ireland have, witliin a few years, paid for 
two valiuitions of their land. The townland in Ireland is quite small 
enough as the unit of a general valuation, and the poor-rate, like tlie 
county cess, might then be laid first on the townland, and then by 
sworn applotters on the several occupiers within the townland. But 
it is most desirable that the poor-rate and county cess and every tax, 
should be collected all in the same way, at the same time, twice a year, in 
one sum, and eit/ier all on the landlords or all on the land occupiers. 
Then from this general sum let the various branches of public service 
in the county, the roads, the gaols, the poor-houses, the hospitals, 
&c., 3cc., draw their support from time to time, under the necessary 
legal steps. It is only a trick, to lay a tax so much on the landlord, 
and so much oh his tenant, and to supjmse that therefore that tenant 
pays so much less rent. 1 think the county-taxes would be far better 
and more carefully spent, if all upon the landlords, who chi^ifly assess 
them. * 

Then the system of National Education^ which has now overcome, 
by mere dint of public usefulness, the blind and thouglitless oppositior^ 
of idle bigotry, and which, now quite successful, with the warm appro- 
bation* of all the great statesmen on every side, and of all tlie sensible 
men, and of the middle classes in Ireland, holds forth for the time to 

That is, in debates in parliament The three bishops a^jpointed by Earl do 
Grey, Drs, Stopford, O’Hrien, and Daly, are all tooth-and-nail enemies of these 
most useful schools. Dr. Daly calls them “the devil’s work.” It is the sumo 
bishop who made a violent attack upon the Trinitarian Bible Society, and would 
not afterwards acknowledge his own words ; but evangelical men have a larger 
license than sinners. At the J)8th anniversary of the Loridon Hibernian Society, 
May 2d, 1844, Dr, Daly, the Bishop of Cashel, speaking of the system of national 
education, “ deeply regretted that the Presbyterians of the north had joined in tho 
unholy compact,” &c., &c. “ It was the principle of the national education 

system, that every man who got assistance from their board must not presyme to 
let the scholars get a sight of the sacred Scriptures.” Who can wonder that 
a church loses its ground, whose bishops talk, not to use a worse term such 
nonsense? 
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come, such great advantages to the Irish peasantry, more perliaps tlian 
are within tlie reach of their class in any country in the world, is a 
wonderful victory of common sense over inveterate and fanatical pre- 
judices. The Irish clergy never fell into a worse mistake than when 
(their great majority) led by some silly heads they deserted the wise 
and philosophical Archbishop of Dublin, and, by every kirM of active 
and passive resistance, did their best to bring about the failure of this 
excellent system, which, in the divided circumstances of religious 
opinions in Ireland, with the poverty of the great bulk of the people, 
and with the bitterness of religious party-spirit, is a necessary basis of 
future national pros])erity. Its schools all over Ireland, are practical 
proofs of the desire of the state to bring up the poor Roman Catholics, 
and Presbyterians, and E[)iscopalian Protestants, as well as possible, 
each in his own religion. It w^as only bitterly ironical in the Irish 
church to say to the poor Roman Catholic children, “ We will educate 
you in our schools,’' and then not to let them in, unless they first fell 
into such and such customs, which, while Roman Catholics, they never 
could agree to. At the same time I hope the state will never extend 
its assistance beyond 7o,000/. a-year, which is enough to keep up well 
the central schools for the schoolmasters, and a s 3 "stem of general 
superintendence. Education, beyond the circumstances of a class, is 
more mischievous than useful. People will buy what ‘they want, and 
what they get for nothing will be good for nothing. The better the 
schools, the more easily will they support themselves. 

The Poor-JieHef-Act, this new and bold law has not yet over- 
come the great obstacles in its way, and has not been wisely put in 
execution, and will require some alteration in the assessment and collec- 
tion of poor-rate, but yet will stand forward in history as a most wise 
and statesmanlike, and timely measure, to save a downward, poverty- 
stricken, beggar-ridden nation, and has already, by its open boards 
of guardians, by their discussions, &c., &c., been indirectly of great 
use to Ireland, and brought abeut a much more healthy tone of mind 
on all questions of social economy.* 

If we now look back over the last half-century, what country, in 
that space of time, ever made more progress in every branch of legis- 
lation, and of the public service ? or ever got, within fifty years, so 
many great, good, and successful laws? I must tell the truth, though 
I know tlie inference will be, that our government, under an imperial 


* A moderate vagrancy act, the necessary supplement of a compulsory poor 
law, is now much wanted in Ireland- 
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parliament, must be good, and under our own parliament could hardly 
be better, and would most likely be worse. I reply, that as a province, 
no country could be better governed, or in a better spirit, than Ireland. 
Manhood has more burdens to bear than youth, but who would live 
always under tutorship? One reason why so many good laws have 
been been# passed since 1801 is, that our old system was atrociously 
bad. Now all these good measures have put down party-spirit, and 
thus made self-government at home, under a common imperial con- 
gress with great Britain for foreign and colonial affairs, so much the 
more easy next, we shall never ripen into a nation with a national 
literature and history without self-government; lastly, the internal 
affairs of both islands would then be far better and more carefully 
managed than at present in an overgrown monstrous imperial parlia- 
ment, sitting seven months in the year yet that gets through its work 
badly, sometimes in a great hurry, sometimes slowly, incapable from 
its nature of any continuous and regular application to its legislative 
duties. 

I will also observe, that we owe almost all these good measures to 
the Whigs ; yet the peopleof England, and of Ireland, seem for a time 
to have forgotten and deserted Lord John Bussell. “Put not your 
faith in,” &c., &c. 

A Sketch of the Repeal Agitation in 1843, and to the end of the 
Session of 1844. 

1843. 

Beginning of January. O’Connell gives out 1843 to be the great 
Repeal Year, during which he will also agitate for five measure, 
namely, 

1. Total Abolition of the Tithe Rent-Charge. 

2. Fixity of Tenure for Occupiers of Land. 

« 8. Encouragement of Irish Manufactures. 

4. Universal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot. 

5. Abolition of the Poor-Law. 

May 7. The first monster Repeal meeting, on the Curragh of 
Kildare. 

May 9. The Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel, in the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, declare that Ministers are determined to keep 
up the Union of 1801. 

* Nations must have arrived at a certain degree of civilization to be ht for the 
federal system, but can never pass beyond a certain point under the central monar- 
chical plan. All nations, in time, must come to the federal sjstem. 
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May and June Sir Edward Sugden, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
dismisses a great many magistrates for attending Repeal meetings. 
The violent Arins’-Bill debates in the House of Commons. 

August 24. Parliament prorogued by the Queen, who declares 
herself determined to keep up the Union of 1801. The only Irish 
measure of note passed in this long session was the useless tmd abomi- 
nable Arms Act. 

September. O’Connell suggests that three hundred gentlemen from 
the different counties in Ireland should meet in Dublin, towards the 
end of 1843, as a kind of parliament, and should first pay £100 apiece. 
Into whose hands the £30,000? I do not know. 

October. The silly Repeal Arbitration Courts established. 

October 7. The great Repeal meeting, to take place the next day 
(Sunday, October 8th,) at Clontarf, suddenly prohibited late this 
evening by Earl De Grey. O’Connell ui^es the people to forbearance, 
and no blood is shed. 

October 12. Messrs. Daniel and John O Connell, Duffy, Gray, 
Barret, Ray, Steele, and the Rev. J. Tyrrel and the Rev. T. Tierney, 
Roman Catholic priests, suddenly arrested, on a charge of seditious 
conspiracy, and admitted to bail. The trial to begin January 15th. 

November, The Irish Land Commissioners appointed; Lord Devon, 
Sir R. Ferguson, M.P., Messrs. Rcdington, M.P., Wynne, and Hamil- 
ton ; to examine witnesses all over Ireland upon the tenure ofland^ and 
upon county cess, on oath, and to take down and to publish all such 
evidence. It is thought that their Report will, next session (1845), be 
the basis for new laws upon these great questions. The consolidation 
in one plain simple mtelligible act of all the Irish landlord-and-tenant 
laws, passed at wide intervals of time, and under different circum- 
stances, &c., &c., would be a most useful measure. No commissioners 
as yet appointed to inquire into the system of land-tenure in England, 
often as bad as anywhere in Ireland, hence the Rebecca-ites in Wales, 
incendiaries in Suffolk, &c., &c. 

1844 . 

Early in January begin the legal steps to choose a jury of twelve 
men to try O’Connell, &c. in the Queen s Bench. The high-sherifi* of 
the city of Dublin (Mr. Latouche) gives in 717 names (the special-jury 
panel). It is soon found out that 59 names (30 Protestants and 
29 Roman Catholics*), which had been put down on the recorder’s 

* Tbuffthe ratio of lioinan Catholics to Piotestants i« the lost list was as 1 to 
1, while in the list of 717 names given in, it was only as 1 to 4. Sec Mr. T. 11. 
Sniith’s speech in the House of Commurife, February 21. 
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(Right lion. F. Shaw’s) list, were omitted in sorad inexplicable way. 
These 717 names are then written on a roll, with a number from 1 to 
717, before each. The same numbers are also written upon 717 cards, 
which are then thrown into a box, and (Mr. Bourne) the clerk of the 
crown draws out 48. The names of tlie jurors opposite these numbers 
are then dg^uwn out on a roll, and the crown solicitor (Mr. Kemmis) 
and the traversers’ solicitor (Mr. Cantwell) strike off, one by one, turn 
about, 24 names. Among the 48 were only 1 1 Roman Catholics ; Mr. 
Kemmis strikes them all off'. There is now a roll of 24 Protestants, 
and the first 1 2 who answer in court (and otherwise a heavy fine), and 
can plead no good excuse to get off, will be the jurors. The whole 
chance of the crown to get a verdict of “guilty,” depended upon 
getting all Protestants upon the jury, for it had become a religious 
question. The Roman Catholics thought their leaders right, in their 
attempt to break the Union of 1801. A vast deal of tiresome legal 
chicanery on both sides. At last the trial begins, January 12th, and 
is drawn out, by long speeches on all sides, to February 12th, when the 
jury find a verdict of “guilty.” The evidence to prove the crime of 
constructive conspiracy went over the last eight months,* and was all 
from tiie public newspapers of the day. No secret conspiracy of any 
kind, as people expected in Ireland, was laid against O’Connell.^ The 
government at.any time could have stopped by proclamation the Repeal 
monster-meetings. It was foolish in the government to let them run 
on so long ; then to bring them to law so suddenly, when a verdict in 
their favour was all chance-work, and (if for the traversers) would 
have obliged the government to apply to parliament for strong special 
measures ; and, lastly, when they could not also stop or put down the 
weekly meetings of the Repeal Association. 

Fehruory 18. — Long debate in the House of Commons upon the 
State Trials. 

May 26. The whole case opened again by a motion for arrest of 
judgment. At last, the judges pronounce (by Mr. Justice Burton) their 
sentence. * 

O’Connell to be imprisoned for one year, to pay £2,000 fine, and to 
find security of £5,000 for his good behaviour for the next seven 
years. 

The rest to be imprisoned for nine months, to pay £50 fine each, 
and to find £1,000 security each for same time. 

* During which, O’Connell, &c. had received no intimation from government 
that their conduct was illegal. 
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June. More than £12,000 Repeal-rent collected in this month. 
So much for tlie State- Trials. 

August 10. Parliament is prorogued by commission till September 
5th, not as usual, till spring ; lest the judges, now on circuit, should, 
on the writ of error, reverse CConneH’s sentence. 

In this long session, the only Irish measure of note, the Roman 
Catholic Donations and Bequests Act,” to enable and to induce the 
rich Roman Catholics to endow their priests, and bishops, and chapels, 
tScc., &c. ; a most just and excellent act, but the most pro-popish mea- 
sure proposed by any British minister since the Reformation. The 
days of Exeter-Hall bigotry are gone by. In the Queen’s speech at 
the opening of the session, the attention of parliament was called to 
the bad state of the Irish franchise-law, and of land-tenure, but no 
measure has been passed on either of these questions. Next session, 
Sir R. Peel promises to establish a lay Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland. 

End of the session. 

We observe, that though the ministry have imprisoned O’Connell, 
yet his agitation has opened their eyes to the necessity of attempting 
to put the Irisli Roman Catholics bond fide on a par with their Pro- 
testant countrymen, and to bring tliem into friendly sympatliy with the 
government of their country. Sir R. Peel’s Roman Catholic Dona- 
tions and Bequests Act,” and his proposed Lay Roman Catholic 
University, ’ wkd in themselves work quite a revolution in Ireland,* 
These measures are not of concession, but of justice. The Roman 
C’atholics were long not only neglected, but persecuted in every way, 
aiid it will require many special measures to raise them to their right 
place. It is, I fear, quite impossible for any free representative govern- 
ment to win the alFectioiis of the Roman Catholic priests, as a body ; 
but I think the Roman Catholic laymen do not desire, and will not 
much longer tolerate, their political ascendancy. While history will 
praise Sir R. Peel for these great and wise measures, I must observe, 
that if, in 1841, he had shown his true colours to the Tories, they never 
would have raised him to his present place. 


Ireland has been hitherto governed as if a Protestant country, on the state- 
maxim that the Protestant religion is right, and the Roman Catholic religion 
wrong ; but, henceforward, it will be governed on the just ground that there are 
both Prqtes^^jnts and Roman Catludics in Ireland, who think each their own reli- 
gion right, while the state will look on, and give both fair-j>lay, but does not know 
which is right or which is wrong. 
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Repeal Renty 1843 and 1844. 


1813. I 1844. 


Veok ending on 

£. 

» s. 

d. 

Week ending 

' on 

£. 

a. 

d. 

January 

5 ... 

.. 142 

14 

0 

1 January 

I .. 

.... 282 

2 

2 

“ 

12 ... 

.. 112 

6 

1 


8 .. 

.... .539 

12 

1 1 

“ 

19 ... 

.. 132 

o 

6 

“ 

15 .. 

.... 904 

0 

0 

“ ^ 

25 ... 

.. 209 

11 

0 


22 

.... 4(K) 

0 

0 

“ 

30*... 

.. 128 

13 

0 

“ 

29 .. 

.... 372 

14 

11 

February 

G .. 

.. 166 

13 

(ih 

February 

5 ., 

.... 560 

4 

10 


13 ... 

.. 245 

9 

7 


12 . 

.... 643 

0 

3 

“ 

20 ... 

.. 342 

3 


“ 

19 .. 

.... 562 

6 

3 

“ 

27 ... 

.. 185 

4 

54 

“ 

26 .. 

.... 660 

0 

0 

March 

6 ... 

.. 259 

0 

l\\ 

March 

4 .. 

.... 460 

0 

0 

“ 

13 ... 

.. 363 

13 

6 

“ 

11 .. 

.... 305 

4 

4 


20 ... 

.. 351 

0 

8 

it 

18 .. 

.... 601 

5 

0 

“ 

27 ... 

.. 278 

17 

3 

“ 

2.5 .. 

.... 380 

0 

0 

April 

3 ... 

.. 473 

14 

10.4 

April 

1 .. 

.... 928 

18 

4 

“ 

10 ... 

.. 448 

2 

0 

“ 

8 .. 

.... 400 

0 

0 

“ 

17 ... 

.. 541 

15 

8 

“ 

15 .. 

.... 403 

9 

3 

“ 

24 ... 

.. 465 

7 

4^ 


22 .. 

.. . 627 

6 

10 

May 

1 ... 

.. 683 

9 

24 

“ 

29 .. 

2(X) 

0 

0 


8 ... 

.. 574 

12 

5 

May 

6 .. 

248 

1 

6 

“ 

15 ... 

.. 696 

12 

4 

“ 

13 .. 

.... 440 

0 

0 

U 

22 ... 

.. 709 

18 

64 

“ 

20 .. 

589 

5 

4 

“ 

29 ... 

.. 2,205 

16 

3“ 

“ 

27 .. 

546 

0 

8 

June 

5 ... 

.. 904 

11 

4 

June 

3 .. 

... 2,596 

15 

8 

“ 

12 .. 

1,717 

11 

10^ 

“ 

10 .. 

.... 3,229 

13 

4 

“ 

19 ... 

.. 3,103 

7 


“ 

17 ., 

... . 3,389 

4 

9 

U 

2G ... 

.. 1.2.58 

3 

9 

(t 

24 .. 

3,178 

11 

I 

July 

3 ... 

,. 2,495 

14 

0> 

July 

1 . 

o 150 

4 

1 

“ 

10 ... 

.. 1,690 

5 


“ 

8 ,. 

*.!!! 2,’ 13.5 

0 

0 


17 ... 

.. 1,464 

19 

4 


15 

.... 1,688 

14 

3 


24 ... 

.. 2,198 

19 

64 


22 

.... 1,558 

0 

0 

“ 

31 ... 

.. 2,004 

10 

8i 


29 

.... 1,000 

16 

5 

August 

7 ... 

.. 1.354 

11 

4 

August 

5 .. 

.... 1,3% 

9 

7 


14 ... 

.. 913 

10 

7 

“ 

12 .. 

f)46 

17 

0 


21 ... 

.. 1,138 

8 

7 


19 .. 

.... 1,162 

3 

9 

“ 

28 ... 

1,380 

7 

4 

« 

26 .. 




Se])tember 

4 ... 

.. 1,100 

0 

0 

September 

2 .. 



■ ^ 

“ 

11 ... 

.. 735 

0 

0 

“ 

9 .. 




» << 

18 ... 

.. 1,462 

17 

8 


16 .. 




4 < 

2,5 .. 

.. 689 

11 

6 

“ 

23 .. 




October 

2 ... 

.. 814 

7 

0 


30 .. 





9 ... 

. 1,105 

3 

1 

October 

7 .. 





16 ... 

.. 1,232 

13 

6 

1 “ 

14 .. 





23 ... 

.. 2,287 

19 

6 

1 “ 

21 .. 




“ 

80 ... 

.. 1,143 

11 

10 


28 .. 




November 

6 ... 

.. 1,311 

17 

10 

November 

4 .. 





13 ... 

.. 1,070 

10 

5 


13 .. 




“ 

20 ... 

.. 932 

13 

6 


20 .. 




“ 

27 .. 

.. 636 

0 

8 


27 .. 




December 

4 ... 

.. 994 

11 

5 

December 

3 .. 




“ 

11 ... 

.. 512 

14 

5 


10 .. 

.... 



“ 

18 ... 

546 

14 

2 


17 .. 





26 ... 

.. 474 

3 

3 

“ 

24 .. 










31 .. 





* From this day, the week always ends on Monday. I havelfflt The rest ut 
the weeks of 1844 in blank, in order that, as they come on, persons who wi^.h to 
have a full list, week by week, of the Repeal rent during 1843 and 1844, may till 
them up. 
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1843. 



[ 

1844. 



January 

7‘25 

6 

7 

January 

2,498 

10 

0 

February . . 

939 

11 

34 

February . . 

2,425 

11 

4 

March 

1,2.5‘i 

12 

4 

March 

1,746 

9 

4 

April 

I,9‘28 

19 

11 

April 

2,559 

4 

5 

May 

4,870 

8 

9 

May 

1,823 

7 

6 

June 

6,983 

14 

H 

June 

12,395( 

4 

10 

.Inly 

9,8.j4 

10 

Hi 

.luly 

8,534 

14 

9 

August 

4,786 

17 

10 

August 




September.. 

3,987 

9 

2 

j September.. 




October 

6,583 

4 

11 

October 




November ... 

3,851 

2 

5 

Novetnber ., 




December ... 

2,827 

3 

3 

December 





^49,691 

2 

84 


£ 




I give this table of the repeal rent, during 1843 and 1844, because 
I believe that so large a voluntary tax, collected in such small sums, 
and therefore from so large an area, and for such length of time, and 
not for any particular purposes, as to give so much salary to such and 
such men, to build such and such houses, but spent without any 
voice or even knowledge of its contributors, only in the general view 
of opposition to the established government of the country, is unique 
in history. 

It seems to me that common sense and common justice would oblige 
the committee into whose hands this large sum is paid from time to 
time to give as public an account of its expenditure, item by item, as 
of its collection.* Is it not a maxim with the liberal party, that a 
stpte has no right to levy a tax without the consent of the majority, or 
to spend a tax without the knowledge of all ? But while the persons 
who pay Repeal rent are satisfied, nobody else, of course, has any right 
to inquire what becomes of their moriey. I only fear tlpit the world 
at large will not form any favourable opinion of their fitness for self- 
government from their conduct in this matter. The fact of the open 
and unopposed collection of this money, and of the debates week after 
week at the Conciliation Hall, all, as I said before, in straight opposi- 


* All the items of contribution, with the names of the persons and places, are 
given every week in the Nation (Dublin) newspaper. I have often heard people 
say that these names and sums arc often fictitious, but I believe they are all bond 
fde true, and m no case has any fraud of this kind been discovered, as, if com- 
mitted, it certainly would be. But we must use the word ‘‘ voluntary ” awi grano 
solid ; all this money has been collected under the high pressure, parish by 
parish, of the Roman Catholic IViests’ influence. 
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tion to the government of the country, is also a practical proof to the 
world, that there exists in Ireland the utmost liberty, and that no 
persons there have any right to complain of any political oppression. 
1 thus see that the Repeal association happens to give the world the 
best arguments against the views of its own members ; while its 
debates, fr^m their violence, from their personal imputations, and from 
their little general ability, have hurt their good cause. 

What are these sums in the eye of the historian P the sign of an 
ignorant, but widely-spread, and most deeply-rooted disaffection of the 
people to tlieir existing political institutions. 

Dismissal of Itepeal Magistrates^ yet j)^'emission of Repeal Monster- 

Meetings, 

Sir Edward Sugden, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, dismisses (June, 
1843,) about HO magistrates, for attending the absurd but quite peace- 
able pro-Repeal monster-meetings, which the government allowed to 
be held during six months till the anti-Repeal Protestant organisation, 
in Ulster almost came into collision with the Roman Catholic pro- 
Repeal organisation in the South. At last the government put them 
down, at once, and without the least resistance, by proclamation, as 
they might have done long before. 

• Opinions of great Statesmen and Lawyers, 

Lord Cottenhara (late Lord High Chancellor of England) gave 
his deliberate opinion that this dismissal of magistrates was quite 
unconstitutional.” House of Lords, July 15, 1843. 

Lord Campbell (late Lord High Chancellor of Ireland) said, this 
dismissal was unconstitutional, unjust, and inexpedient.” Same debate. 

Earl Clancarty (a strong Tory, and excellent resident Irish noble- 
man) ‘‘could not conceive any act more injudicious, or more likely to 
increase the Repeal agitation, than the dismissal of magistrates, while 
the meetings themselves were not prohibited. Many magistrates, luke- 
warm before, now threw tliemselves into the body of the Repealers, and 
added greatly to their influence, and were also thus relieved from their 
sworn duty of keeping the public peace.” Same debate. 

Does not the history of Ireland since, and of the Repeal association, 
show that this dismissal was as unwise as unconstitutional, and could 
only have sprung from that utter ignorance of Irish intern^ffairs, and 
of the state of society in Ireland, which English statesmen (tiot Sir R. 
Pe(4 or Lord J. Russell) seem to be proud of? • 
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Murders in Ireland, in 184*3. 


‘‘ Every man who commits a crime gives strength to the enemy ” — O’Connelt,. 


(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(‘1) 

.. ^ Bate. 

County. 

Name of Victim. 

How put to Bcaih. 

JaniiJiry 

17 Rossconitnun — 

. .Tones (a woman) 

Cut with a hatchet- 

24 Ti])peniry 

. Slattery 

Shot. 

March 

April 

. P. Tierney 

StoiH'd, 

7 Kilkenny 

. Lawrence Hoyncs 

Stuck with' a pitch-fork. 

June 

... King’s County . 

. Gatehel 


« 

9 Tipperary 

. I. Nolan 

Beaten. 

July 

11 Wicklow 

. Fayle 

Shot 

August 

12 Tipperary 

. N. Butter 

Stoned. 

14 “ 

. Thos. Hennessey.. 

Beaten. 

September 23 Waterford 

. A woman 

Beaten. 

October 

21 Monaghan 

. Martin 

Beaten. 

November 

... Tipperary 

/Mr. Waller .. / 
1 Miss VerekerJ 

Beaten, 

Occember 

7 “ 

. Ryan 

Beaten. 

if 

23 Meath 

. Sherlock 

Shot. 


26 Tipperary 

. Ardill 

Beaten. 


I wrote out this catalogue from the files of a newspaper, putting 
down every murder I came to ; of course there have been a great 
many more ; still from these examples I conclude (1.) that by far the 
most murders are with sticks and stones, which, of course, no Arms- 
Act can prevent, though by the general irritation it would give, if ever 
carried out hona fide, it would cause still more ; (2.) that almost all 
the murders are in Munster, which therefore requires special measures, 
like the strong Coercion Act of tlie Whigs. I had added in MSS. 
two more columns (the religion of the murderer and of the victim), 
but do nof wis(;i to give them on no better information than a news- 
paper. Perhaps some member of the House of Commons would next 
session move for a return from the Head Police Office, of all the murders 
ct)mmitted in Ireland, in 1844, by what weapons, and the religion of the 
murderer and of the victim, if known, and the probable cause of dis- 
agreement, as agrarian, political, religious or personal. 

Irishmen in the British Army. 

Number of English, Scotch, ^nd Irish non-commissioned officers 
and private soldiers in the British Army, 

On 1st January, 1830. 



English. 

Scotch, 

Irish. 

Life-guards 

709 .. .. 

66 

15 

Horse-guards 

313 

15 

7 

Cavalry 

5,031 

750 

... 3,025 

Foot-guards 

4.388 

437 

192 

Infai^ry 

.... 30,208 

... 10,506 

... 87,740 

In all 

40,649 

.... 11,774 

.... 40,979 
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On 1st Januarv, 

1840. 



English. 

•Scotch. 

Irish. 

Life-guards 

724 

67 

10 

Horse-guards 

367 


10 

Cavalry 

6,174 

781 

2,560 

F'oot-guards 

4,314 

472 

64 

IiifiUitty 

sr>,7Hr) 

12,046 

. . 36.5.3 1 





hi all . 

47,334 

.. 13,388 

... 39,103 


Tims tlic Irish : Kiiglish and Scotch 

In 18^10 as 80 : 100 
In 1840 as 65 ; 100 

Will the ratio bo still lower in 1850? 

A few short observafio7?s. 

Archbisiiop MTIalo and the violent ])riests are the best supporters 
of the Union. 


There are wild and vague hopes among the Roman Catholic peasantry 
of a revolutionary fall in land-rents, in case of Repeal of tlie Ihiion, 
which ought to be put down by all true Irishmen, because (1.) wicked, 
(2.) silly, (3.) offensive to the Protestants.* 

If the nine millions of Irishmen were all Protestants, Ireland would 
liave always kei)t its own parliament. 

As soon as Sir R. Peel’s measures quite put down Protestant church- 
ascendancy in Ireland, the Irish clergymen will not look so much across 
the channel, but will become Irislimen in heart. 

Compare the peaceable conduct of the Irish masses under O’Connell, 
for Repeal of the Union, with the riots of the English masses, for their 
hobby, the Reform Bill. 

The woollen trade might be set ur in Munster, like the 
LINEN trade in ULSTER. It there finds every natural advantage. A 
word to the wise.f 

* Ai)preheii8ionfiiof die same kind longkeptback the Roman Catholie Relief Art. 

t 1 will, (D. V.), lay a paper before the meeting of the Royal Agricultnnd 
Society, next year, at Ballinasloe, upon this great national enter})*vj^*, a:»woitl;y 
field for that great society's exertions ; and from its effect on sheep, (a stock so 
useful in every way to fanners), quite within its sphere. 

C 



'File best basis of a jast francluse^ in Ireland would be a vote to every 
occupier of land, ?io matter under 2 chat title, rated at 20/. net annual 
value in the poor books, with an ainiual registry in January, and a fee 
of one shilling.* 

In 1827, roiitefract was disfranchised for bribery ; Jlie Tories 
would not give tlie vote to great arid pO])ulous Biriningliain ; Jive 
years after'wards thfy were obliged to give up all the rotten horougJts, 
In 1829, tw^o raontlis before the Koman Catholic Relief Act, Oxford, 
i. €., the English church, turned out Sir Robert Pe(d ; a Jloma7i 
Catholic Doyiations and Bequests Act has just passed, and the state 
ivill S 0071 found a lay Roman Catholic University in Ireland. In 
history, says Herodotus, })hilosophy teaches by examples. 

The Whigs can govern Ireland better than the Tories, simply 
because they have brought forward, supported, and won all the gn'at 
<;ffective measures since tlie Pence of 1814, while the Tories liavr 
attacked and opposed them to the last, and still hate them. By Wliigs 
I mean Earl Spencer, Lord J. Russell, Lord Morpeth, Viscoiml 
Palmerston, Marquess Claiiricardo, Sir Win. Somerville, M(‘ssrs, 
More O’Ferrel, Wyse, Redington, Marquess Norma nliy, Lord Mont- 
eagle, 8cc. 

Sir R. feel is a Tory in one sense. It is the Tories who brought 
him into, and ^ho keep him in, office. All his measures are Wliig. 

The last Whig ministry fell into disgrace from personal reasons. 
Two of its cliiefs seemed to come into office merely to provide for 
countless cousins. The Whigs became courtiers at Windsor, and for- 
got the people, and their own Whig state-maxims. They still stuck 
to office, wlien their performance fell far sliort of their promises (c. g., 
in case of surplus revenue of Irish church.) 

There are strong special reasons in the Roman Catholic Church why 
its clergy should not be admitted by any state into temporal authority, 
but no reasons against its laymen. 

Number of Men Number of Number of Number Number at Number of 
20 year» old, Rateable Tenements between £20 and re^^istered 

..nd ^upwards. Tenements, under £5. £5 and £10. upwards. Electors. 

♦ Counties .. 1,700,000 .. 1,000,000 .. 600.000 .. 200,000 .. 130,000 .. 60,000 

BoraughiK 150,000 .. 100,000 .. .lO.OOO .. 20,000 .. 25,000 .. 40,000 

AU,... 1,850,000 1,100,000 650,000 220,000 155,000 100,000 

— /tt round numher» from Tables laid before Par tinmen t, 1812. 
This little table is in itself a history of Ireland. 
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IN Ni:cj:ssAinis unitas, in niJiiirs tolf.rantia, in ommiids cakitas, 

'I’lio signs of still nxlstiiip: exfliisive union betwc'en tlio Hiurch of Kuglniid iiod In*- 
laud, and liio state— Tlio li isli eliurch of to-day in fact more a political tie between 
Great Britain and Ireland, than a church for the su])|)oit and extension of religious 
truth — I'larl Boitescne (Ui the Iiisli church — hish Anglo- Protestants — Protestant- 
ism the cause of our national jtrosperity, of-our honest iiiul industrious habits, and 
of our ha|)j)iness — The K’oinan Catlndic religion a cause of the lazy and slovenly 
habits of the small Irisli farmers, of their listless poverty, and of their bad sys- 
tem of agricnlture- The Irish Homan Catholic laity — The pope- Why so mncli 
dissension in Ireland — A death-blow to politico-religions dissension in Ireland — 
Good reason wliy the state shonld jiay the Episcopalian and Presbyterian Pro- 
testant and the Homan f’atholie religious ministers in Ireland, and none besides 
— ytate payment of the Irish Homan Catholic clergy — The service of the 5tb of 
Novcfiiber in the Liturgy of the church of England and Ireland — Archbishop 
Wliatcley’s wise plan of a church convocation, and of church government. 

77/ c sif/)is of stUI-rxisting exclusive union betivcen the CiLUrch of 
Kngland and Ireland^ and the State. 

1. 'The sovereign must be a member of tliis clmrcb^ and* must, (to 
prove bis inembership,) receive its communion at his accession. 

1^. Also the Lord fligli Cbaiicellor, keeper of the sovxu'eign’s con- 
science. • 

B*. The sovereign must be crowned by the head of this church, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

4. The crown ajipoints all its archbishops^ and bishops. 

• 5. All its English and Welsh, and four of its Irish (in turn) bishops, 
have seats ex-officio in the House of I^ords. 

G. Both houses of parliament are (when sitting) opened every day 
by its religious service read by its ministers. 

7. The state provides for all its ministers, (its parish clergymen, 
deans, bishops, archbishops, &c. &c.j) by tithes, church lands, &c. he. 
(fixed rent-charges on the land.)f 

* It is odd that Mr. Gladstone has omitted this strong link. atTh^ps the 
strongest of all, between church and state. — The State and Church,” ch. vii. 

t I do not here insinuate that the state, in the beginning, gave all or^ven most 
of these tithes and church lands to the church (then) of Home in England, as 

C 2 
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S. Tl\o state ()))liges Roman Catholic members of parliament to 
swiar that they will not use tlieir legislative voice to her injury. 

9. The state obliges all its civil officers to declare that they will. 
snpf)ort her. 

10. 'I'he state still leaves certain cases (relating to marriage, to 
wills, &c.) to ecclesiastical courts, whose officers are appokued by her 
ministers, bisliops, deans, 8te., as the case may be. 

11. The state is bound, by the terms of the Union of 1801 between 
Great Britain and Ireland, to keep up in Ireland a sister church with 
the like exclusive powers and revenues. 

12. The state sanctions a parochial tax (church rates) to keep up its 
parisli churches (in England). 

13. The state still j)ermits the university of Oxford to sliiit its doors 
against any dissenters from this church, and the university of Cambridge 
to refuse to give ‘‘ degrees ” at the end of three years’ study to the same. 

The Irish church in fact more a political tie hetween Great Britain 

and Ireland, than a church for the support and extension of reli- 
gious truth. 

On May 3rd, 1844, the Lord Mayor of London (Magnay) gave tlic 
usual dinner to the bishops, &c. &c., who attended the anniversary 
sermon of the Gosj)el Propagation Society. The Primate of Ireland, 
(Beresford), in returning thanks for the Irish church, said/ ‘ the welfare 
of the chulch of Fingland was intimately connected with that of its sister 
church across the Irish sea, and any blow aimed at the one would hurt 
the other. The Irish ehureh was now, and ever had been since the 
Reformation, most devoted in its loyalty to the British throne, and was 
joined to the British people not merely by an act of union, but 'by a 
much stronger cord, that of kindred sentiment, of education, and of 
habits, in short, she was eminenth/ English m her tastes and doctrines. 
Such an institution was surely deserving of the attention and fostering 
care of the British empire. Sh^ was the stronghold of British securitg 
in Ireland. Once destroy her in the blindness of party conflicts, and 
in the wantonness of legislative experiment, and what would be sub- 
stituted for the unbought loyalty, the high-minded obedience, and the 
lofty attachments of such an institution He trusted in God 

whose successor, the church of England, inherits them. I believe they come 
partly frotK^the state, partly from the private revenues of kings, partly from private 
men, all along sanctioned by the legislature ; but I simply affirm that the state now 
has a fulbdisposable right over them, to take them all away, or cut them down, 
&c. &c. 
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the Irisli church would never be coldly regarded by the people of 
Lnghind, but would always be recognized to be, as she really was, an 
essential element of British greatness.” Wliy, wl»en we road tliis speech, 
we fancy that it must come from some member of some political con- 
servative association, whose society has just been drank with nine 
times nine k And, after all, is the first, the chief, the bond jide purpose 
of tlie Irish church merely to keep Ireland under England ? Unbought 
loyalty ! witli £750,000 a year! How long would tljc Irish Protestant 
el(Tgy bo British outposts, if appointed, [)aid, and supported only by 
tlu'ir own peo[)le? Where would be tJieir anhouyht loyally then ? and 
do horn-irishmen, whether clergymen or not, owe no loyalty to their 
own country ? to their own countrymen ? 

Harl Fortescud^ on the Irish chnrch, 

lie thought that the present state of the Irish church was a great 
grievance, as its revenues were so utterly disproportioned to I he 
number of its followers, though in that church there were a great many 
excellent clergymen. It was sometimes said that its clergymen, living 
in remote places, in gcmtlemanly case and comfort, were of use to the 
country ; lie thought just the contrary, as the poor people around com- 
pared their position with their own scantily-i)5iid priests. He wished 
to see both chftrches put on an equal footing, and to see both attached 
to, and paid by, the state.” — House of Lords, July 14, 1843, 

Lord Brongheun^ recommends the State to pay the Roman Catholic 

Clergy. 

“ Though determined to uphold the Protestant church establishmesit 
ill helaiid, he could not look witliout dismay at the religious affairs of 
that country. Was there ever a country in the world, where the state 
which assumed the government of that country, did not provide the 
ifiajority of its people with some religious instruction ? In Austria, 
ill Prussia, in Hanover, in almost every country, the state provided for 
the religious instruction of the dissenter, as well as of the member of 
the establislied religion. Our state must do the same in Ireland sooner 
or later, and, therefore, the sooner the legislature put a stop to such an 
anomaly the better. A conversation once took place between a noble 
friend and a Roman Catholic bishop. His friend asked ‘if the 
government offers to pay your clergy, what would you do ? ’ The 
bishop said, ‘ We should all from the highest to the lowest .i^ppose the 

♦ Late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
t Late Lord High Chancellor of England. 
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plan -vvitli all our liearls/ ‘ But,’ said the nobleman, ‘ ssupposo mo 
passed the measure?’ ‘ Wh}’ then,’ answered the bishop, ‘ wo should 
all, from the highest to tJic lowest, immediately and gratefully tahe the 
salary.' ’’ — Same debate. 

Irish Avglo-Profestan fs. 

“ Vv’e all know as well as you do, that the Union of ][801 works 
firb(;tter fer Great Britain than for Ireland; but we support the Union 
ffs tJi(> lesser (tf two crils. Union with Great Britain, an Imperial 
parliament always in London, i. e., an always absentee sovereign 
arid government, great absenteeism of all our best, and cleverest, and 
richest men, but internal peace and order, and a steady adminis- 
tration of tile law: an independent Irisli parliament under the 
sovereign of Ireland, wiio also hap})ens to bo sovereign of Great 
Britain, free-trade and peace as before with Great Britain, little 
alisentecism, positive Roman Catholic supremacy, or (as bad) a 
constant struggle through the whole island of a large party to that 
end ; Moiiii: monky, mix less peace.” 

Protesta )itism is the cause of our national prosperity ^ of our honest and 
industrious habits^ of our happiness, S)'C. 

Mon wlio think so must explain a good deal that we see in England, 
which some peo])le call a true, some a bigoted Prott^stant country. 
For example, the wilful tires of farmers’ stock, all through 1843 and 
1844, in the eastern counties, the terrible mnhts animus, and ignorance, 
and recklessness of tiie farm -labourers ; the brutal habits of all classes 
of poor men and women (see Lord Ashley’s speeches) ; the midnight 
ignorance of the Kentish farmers, who, within sound of the bells of 
(.’anterbury, witli all its staff of rich clergymen, worshipped Thom as 
God ; the fanaticism of the Morraonites, and Jumi)ers, and Anabap- 
tists, and various religious sects, rank weeds that could only grow in 
a neglected garden ; the periodical famines, food-riots, Queen’s lettt’^r 
for charity, workmen’s strikes, and chartist rebellions. 

1 believ(’ tiiat tlie poor people in England are less happy than in 
any country in Europe. They know that they were better off' once, 
and are now getting worse. No superstitious religion throws a cloak 
of comfortable ignorance over their minds. The whole country is 
tormented by a continual food-struggle ; land and money He in masses ; 
there arc poor i)eople, but no peasantry ; wretched houses and rooms, 
but 1)0 'boiitfi)rtable cabins ; over the whole scene a sickly cant of reli- 
gion ; ev^vry bookseller’s shop full of silly religious books ; societies 
everywhere, for every [)urpose, single-handed energy gone; a political 
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niid rich church, that leans oil and supports the state for its own sake, 
its tricks and its poinpousness seen through by the people; jobbery, 
bribery, companies, capitalists, and policemen, everywhere ; a race, a 
struggle, a hurry everywhere ; money, money, money, at the beginning 
and end of everything. So much for I'rotestant civilisation. . 

Bull. #Wliy, you have only picked out the worst points in our 
character. 

AuTiiOK. And perhaps you would have only looked at the best. 
Some people are happy and prosjicrous iu every country ; but as you 
boast so much of your great prosperity, I just wish to hold the glass to 
your own hice. 

ilte Romun Catholic Itdhjion a cause of the lazy and shvcjtly habits 
of the small Irish famnerSy of their listless povertyy and of their bad 
system of ay rie {diarc. 

Mon who think so must explain how the Belgians happen to be the 
most bigoted, the most ignorant, superstitious, and priest-ridden 
Boman Catholics in F.urope, and yet at the same time the pattern of a 
clean, industrious, hai)})y, small spade-farm peasantry. Mr. Nicholls 
<tlie Boor Law Commissioner), in his view of Belgian husbandry, says 
their farms are mostly from o to 10 acres in size ; their land light 
and sand}^, ami in general worse, their climate not better than in 
Ireland ; the people most clean, thrifty, and industrious in their habits ; 
their clothes good, but coarse; tlie imm in blouses, both meu and 
women in wooden slioes ; their houses clean, W(jll-built*and with ample 
farm-oliices, in good order, with u bed-room up-stairs ; plenty of good 
furniture, a bread-oven, large cattle-byre, pig-sties, poultry-Joft, ayd 
daisy ; their food chiefly rye-bread and milk, a mess of potatoes and 
onions, with slices of ham for dinner; everywhere an appearance of 
comfort and of industry.” In their system of agriculture, Mr. Nicholls 
i^bserves, that up to six (statute) acres and more their farms are tilled 
wholly by hand, no idough, horse or cart ; the only agricultural tool 
besides the spade, fork, and wheel-barrow, a small hand-harrow ; the 
farmers only with ilic assistance of their wives and children, and perhaps 
a harvest labourer for a few days ; all the land is deeply dug and trenched 
with the spade, their cattle are stall-fed on green food ; more cattle and 
pigs kept than on farms of the same size in Ireland ! great attention 
paid to the manure, especially to the Links under the byres ; llie farms 
not tlieir own, but under rent, about 20s. an acre ; a ]abo'\#er’.« wages 
about lOd, a day; an air of independence in the character of iIk- 
fanners ; in distress or in sickness they do not run for assistance r/.sc- 
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trhere, but trust to thkmsklves llax the most valuable crop, 
\Nliich gives the woiiieii iii-door work in winter.” 

The Irish Roman Catholic Laitt/. 

IIow (Iocs it Iiappcn that with seven millions of Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, there never seems to be on any occasion, any indeociKlenee of 
spirit in the laity the priests? Because they always agr(‘e. Tshiy, 
we know several great questions upon which a great body of the laity 
differ from the priests; but in cases of that kind, the former are always 
dumb forthwith, and give up at once. There never seems to be that 
struggle of opinion on doubtful points, as among Protestants, which, 
while man is man^ is the only avenue to truth. For example, the ques- 
tion of a connexion between the Roman Catholic church and the state, 
and a small but ^certain and regular allowance from the state to the, 
jji’iests. The Irish Roman Catholic clergy, in 1825, wished to be paid 
by tl)e state, which was then, as nowq Protestant; therefore state-sup- 
port is not against any rule of their church, which is, or boasts to be, 
always the same. Now, when the government oflers to give, lln'se 
clergy refuse to take any state- support. They know of course their 
own alfairs best, and I do not stop to ask whether their refusal is riglit 
or wrong ; but certainly, as a matter of fact, a great body of tlie Irish 
Roman Catholics, and, I believe, by far the best educated, think their 
chrgy ought gladly to accept the offer. Yet in their books, and 
newspaper^, and meetings, has there been the slightest discussion 
of the questiofi, since their bishops, in the name of all the clergy, 
condemned the suggestion ? I do not wonder that the clergy should 
aU obey their bishops, and hold their tongues, if they do not agree w ith 
them ; but is not this deadness of opinion, this slavish obedience of so 
many lay-millions to their priests, this suppression of all difference of 
opinion, wliich we yet know to exist, a bad and alarming feature in the 
Irish Roman Catholics as a body? Can it co-cxist with liberty of 
thought and of opinion ? 

Bye the bye, Protestants often 'say, ‘Mhe more the Roman Catholics 
get, the more they crave. Before 1829 they said all they wanted was 
the Relief Bill, and that Ireland would then be at peace; but there is 
as much or more agitation then ever.” 

Answee. In the last century there were two ‘‘ ascendencies ” in full 
force, “ the ascendency of Great Britian over Ireland ; ” and in 
Ireland ascendency of Protestant over Roman CatholicT Now 
just as certainly as water will always find its level, so will the struggle 

* When will this feeling, the basis of national greatness, spring up in Ireland ? 
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con ti line till tliere is not half-aiKMialf, but plain equality between 
(beat liritaiii ami Ireland, and between Protestant and Roman 
Patliolic. Ill 1829 we acknowledged the justice of tlieir claims, but 
only jiaid half of the debt. 

Seven of the nine millions of peojde in Ireland are Roman Catholics, 
therefore m) plan for the pe7'7na7ieji.t hnp/'nvemeitt of the people, ?,o 
attempt to 7'a.ise the Irish 7iatio7ii7t its social civilisation, political liberty, 
and (je7\eral prosperitipcaii succeed, which omits the llomajt, Catholics. 

The Protestants have done their best for 300 years, with every 
advantage of wealth, political power, a state church, and the friendly 
assistance of the landlords, to convert them to their church, yet are 
j/ow as far fro77i that end as at the heyhnnny . We have no reason to 
suppose that the Irish Roman Catholics will ever become members of 
tlie churcii of England and Ireland. 

A word to the Irish Lay Bo)7ia7i Catholics. 

It is said (I believe with truth) that your bishojis and priests arc now 
at work with their great intlucnee over you, in order to bring abo\it the 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic church in Ireland. You know that 
Roman Catholic jiriests are brought uji so young, so carefully, theiii- 
selves, fur the jiriesthood, that (as all history shows us) they look more 
to the welfai'e and aggrandisement of their church, than of their 
country, or of themselves, or of their families. Men of tlie best and 
most generous dispositions, are the most eaj)able of tliis devotion. They 
sincerely think that the supremacy of their cliurch is not only the best, 
but an essential element of national happiness, both with a view to tliis 
world and to the world to come. Now look at Italy, at the states*of 
tlu 3 *church, where the Pope is both absolute king and absolute high- 
})ricst.* The Patrimony of St. PetePs is the worst yoverned coxintry 
ia Italy, and therefore of course in Europe. IVIore people are put 
VO death every year by the Pope’s authority, than are executed in the 
Three Kingdoms, and in France. The soil is ricli, the climate beautiful ; 

* Where the Roman Catholic religion therefore has every advantage on its side. 
A Jew, who knew Rome well, once said, “ that the Roman Catholic religion must 
he true, for without God's help no religion would have held its ground so lung 
with so much tyranny and absurdity.” The Pope is generally popular with the 
populace of the city of Rome, just as a rich Lord Lieutenant with the Dublin 
shopkeepers. Some verses on a Pope, I think Leo X., who died during the 
carnival, and thus stopped the fun, and had besides the characte]^ of a stingy 
man, will show this feeling. 

“ Ci tre dispetti facesti, O Padre Santo, 

D’ accettare iJ Papato, di viver tanto, 

Di morir ncl canievale per esscr piunto.” 
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tho poujtU' wr^tciu'dly poor, savage in their luibils, ignorant ; the 
govcnnuent keeps hack pftrposel//* agriculture, and trade, and commerce ; 
tlie only roads kept in good order, are the few which bring travellers 
and pilgrims to Rome, in the interior of that fine country the roads 
arc hardly passable for carts ; no sign of liberty anywhere, the})ress not 
free, not a single arena of t)ublic discussion on any question the j)eo})le, 
and gentry, and noblemen, 8tc., all hate the government ; every year 
j)lots and rebellions, put down in blood, and by treachery, and by 
Austrian assistance ; the gov'crnment does not blush to use any road to 
its ends ; letters are notoriously ()])ei]ed by tlie jmlice in the })Ost-ofiice; 
the (ionfessions of religious i)enitence, elsewluTe inviolate, are notori- 
ously laid at the service of the minister of police by a[ degraded 
priesthood ; no public honour, all men asliamed of their country and ot‘ 
its institutions formerly the most glorious in the world; the \>hoIe 
country s(H'ms to groan under an insidious and invisible tyranny. 

All enlightened Italians long to see all Italy under oin* independent 
national federal government. The king of Rome (Napoleon’s son) 
was their darling hope. The petty kings and princes, who now pr(‘y 
upon that beHUtllul country and noble people, kec'p up their local 
jealousies, always from time immemorial strong in Italy, to keep 
them weak and asunder. The whole country is undermined witlj 
numerous and violent revolutionary soeielies. ^J'he Austrian Stat(‘s 
in the north and Tuscany are the best govenu'd, but t/trre in ?to sf(/u 
of liberty ennyu'Jwre. What noble fruits juight not the world look 
forward to from the skill, and genius, and courage, and eloquence of 
Italians, under a free, their own government! Kven Greece, once 
conquered by their ancestors, has outstripped them in the race ! 
Would not Italy be then the eye of Europe ; its garden, tlie pleasant 
seat of its literature, of its arts ? 

There is a picturesque vi(!W of the Pope of Rome, and of the Italian 
Garbonari, in Didier’s La Rome Souterraine and of an English- 
man’s feelings in Rome in, 1 think, DTsraeli’s “ Henrietta Temple.” 
I^Iadame de Stael’s “ Corinne ” is too clever, too much in the clouds. 
Rome is the eternal city, which the traveller, no matter of what 
nation, approaches with most pleasure, and leaves with most regret. 
As I have spoken harshly, but I think justly, of the government, 
I must add, that a traveller is nowhere more free, or meets with less 

bigotry, than at Rome. But the people are down in the dust. 

— 

* The deep policy of the papal government would seem to be “ When once at 
the worst, ,.every eliangc must be a change for tlic better.” Their favourite 
example of tlie dangiTs of the opposite policy, (i.e. to push forwaid a nalioii as 
much as possible j L the great wealth and great pHuperisin in England. 
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]]y the bye, no good cause was ever inorc Iniit by its fiiends Ilian 
the n'storation of Italian independence under a federal governnienl 
over the wliole peninsula by the Italian carbonari in their own cities 
and mountains, and by tlie Italian refugees (Giovine Italia), always 
plotting and counter-i)lotting in Paris, London, and America, against 
tlie little tyrannical Italian governments. In London, their chiefs, 
jVIazzini, Petrucci, &c., &c., publish a newspaper (^yipostolalo Popolare) 
with this absurd and most mischievous motto, Liberta, Kguaglianza, 
Lmanita, IndipcMuhaiza, Unita, Dio e il Popolo, Lavoro e frutto propor- 
zionato.” It is no wonder that no respectable men will join a party 
that seeks 7iot lihcrlfp hitl social revolution, Tlicre is not a more Just 
sclieme in the world, or more likely of success, if well managed, than 
<o drive tlui x\ustrians from Lombardy; to dethrone the Pope, and to 
h'nve liim with a large revenue, head of tlie Homan Catholic as the 
Archbisljop of Canterbury is head of tlie English Church ; and to 
rais(^ Lombardy, Piedmont, Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Sicily, &c., he , 
each into a sovereign state, all under one federal Imperial Italian senale, 
to meet at Rome or at Rologna. 

There is a wide diderenee between national independence and jioli- 
lical lib(',rty, and the false and not desirable dream, but most mis- 
chievous opinion, of social equality. Men aur not boun, nou do 
TiiKT LIVE OR*DiE EQUAL, They comc into the world with difliu’ent 
gifts from nature, and afterwards g<‘t different gifts from fortune, and 
again through life make a different use of them. Some die lifter good 
and well -fought, some after useless lives. 

The Pope. 

fn a pamphlet (“ Irish Questions”) I wrote last summer, I expressed 
a hope that our goveriimeiit would soon send a British minister (of 
course some Roman (kitholic peer) to the court of Rome, like all the 
Protestant governments in Europe. Tiiis step would help to bring 
England into harmony with the resj: of Europe, and to confirm the 
peace of Christendom ; while an obstinate adherence to the bigotry of 
the sixteentli century, now that all danger is gone by, is offensive to 
almost half the queen’s own subjects, and discourteous to the Roman 
Catholic governments and nations of Europe. Lord John Manners 
has since expressed the same opinion in the House of Commons, which 
1 give in order to show how favourably it was received : “ He sincerely 
hoped that our government would ere long enter into diplomatfc relations 
with the court of Rome, (hear, hear) ; even if Ireland did iiojt exist, or 
was quite quiet ; but in its disturbed state, our policy was mad and 
ridiculous, (hear). Did we refuse to acknowledge the sovereign of 
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Rome oil religious grounds, witli an ambassador at Constantinople, and 
when we iielped to keep the Mussulman in possession of the holy sepul- 
chre? (hear, hear.”) Debate on the Irish arms-bill, June 19th, 184J. 

In tlie House of Lords, August I7th, Lord Monteagle strongly 
Tecommended the same step ; and Lord Campbell (a law-lord) ob- 
serv'ed, “that it was a great mistake to suppose there was,, any lavv in 
the statute-book to prevent our sovereign from entering, when slie 
chose, into diplomatic relations with the Pope.” 

The “antichrist” and “ man-of-sin ” articles, which the measure 
would bring from tlie Oxford and Cambridge divines, would be 
amusing. 

The Roman Catholics would of course be left to settle tlieir own 
religious affairs witli tlie Pope as tliey please. The English ambassador 
would be sent to the Italian sovereign, not to the head of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

Why so much Religious Dissension in Ireland. 

The inliabitants of Ireland happen to be divided into three forms of 
the (.'hristian religion : one-tenth Episcopalian Protestants, one-tenth 
Presbyterian Protestants, four-fifths Roman Catholics. The state gives 
more than half a million sterling a year to sup))ort the public religious 
services of the first ; about 25,0001. a year for same purpose to the 
second ; but not a penny to the third. What makes bad wors(‘, the 
revenues kow given by the state to the first, once all belonged to tin* 
third ; what makes worse still worse, the first not merely differs in 
tlieory from, but must always be straight opposed to the third. The 
fij’st and third are not like two men who leave a town by different 
roads, but like two men of the same trade, who set out by the siiuni 
road, and after a while disagree and separate. What makes all still 
worse again, the first hajipen in general to be of Saxon, the third of 
Celtic blood : their forefathers were long at war, and the former were 
conquerors. Thus the Devil of Irish ill-luck has always three irons in 
the fire to kc(*p asunder our Protestants and Roman Catholics : 

1. Religious theory, 

2. Blood-pride, 

State-money and state-favour all on one side. 

We can only remove the last ; time and common sense will settle 
the rest. 

The<Kifcgof Saxony is a Roman Catholic, his people Protestants ; the 
King of Greece is a Roman Catholic, his people of the Greek church ; 
the King of Belgium is a Protestant, his people Roman Catholi(;s ; 
the people in Schwytii, Uri, and Unterwald, the three best and oldest 
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cantons in Switzerland, are Roman Catliolics ; in Berne, Pays do Vaud, 
Geneva, &c., &c., Protestants ; Monsieur Guizot, the French Premier, 
is a Protestant, the French are Roman Catholics ; in Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, France, Protestants and Roman Catholics agree well 
together, and meet on equal terms in society. Why not in Ireland ? 
Tliere are pocket-reasons which keep up tlie dissension. 

A Deatli-hlow to Politico- BeUgious Dissensio7i in Ireland. 

Suppose the state aj^pointed a Commissioner of Public Religious 
Services for Ireland,” some man of Iiigh character, with a salary of 
2,000/. a year, a good office in Dublin, and four assistant commis- 
sioners for the four provinces at 300/. a year each. 

Notice. 

‘‘ Tfte Commissioner of Public Beligions Services in Ireland will 
pay all clergymen of the Episcopalian Protestant, Presbyterian Pro- 
testant, and Roman Catholic churches, the following annual salaries, in 
eacli case wlieii the Commissioner receives the following paper : 

‘ We tlio undersigned * heads of families attend the ])ublic 

religious services of our church in the church of , whereof 

the Rev. ^ has been appointed minister by the proper autho- 
rities of our church.’ 

“ All Episcopalian and Presbyterian Protestant clergymen paid by 
the state will receive £ a year ; all Roman Catltolic £ .’ j 

The commissioner will require the following signatures to every 
congregational paper for state support : 

1. Of the religious minister himself. 

2. Of the as witness of the bond fide existence of the 

undersigned. 

3. Of the Archbishop of the diocese, (where the minister is Episco- 
palian Protestant or Roman Catholic,) of the Synod of Ulster, (where 
Presbyterian,) as proof of his lawful appointment within his own 
church.” 

* JEpiscopatian Protestant^ Presbyterian Protestant, or Roman Catholic, as the case 
may be. I have the minimum number a blank ; too small a number would put the state 
to too great expense ; and too high a number would leave people in some places, whet e 
there are few of their own creed within reach, without any state-support, i. e., where 

most wanted. * 

t Roman Catholic priests, as bachelors, could live as well as Protestant clergymen on 

one-third less salary • 

$ Some county civil officer. 
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Tho t^uuimissiouer will not require anjMiirther information, or any 
pledges of any kind from the clergyman. 

The commissioner relies with full confidence upon the public 
opinion of this free country, as a guarantee that this state^assistance 
will be received and spent in the same peaceful and liberal spirit as 
given. Her Majesty’s ministers well know that the state iias no par- 
ticular skill to discern which is the right faith ; nor any power over 
any man’s conscience ; nor any right by the laws of this realni to 
meddle with any man’s religious opinions ; but, responsible before God 
and man for the good exercise of their high authority, they wish, for the 
glory of God and for the good of man, to give all the people in Ireland 
an always-easy access to such public religious services as each in bis 
heart thinks will most please God.” 

Now could not a plan of this kind be set at work to the satisfaction 
of all honest men ? The state of course wouhl take iq) all tlio revenues 
of the Irish church, as their present possessors die ofi’, and would leave 
all houses of worship to be built and kept up by the people who use 
them. The salaries would be ample. A poor clergy are always mis- 
chievous and fanatical, or idle and ignorant. Ireland would be then 
at peace. All religious ministers, who had any docks to listen to thcmi, 
would draw their regular salaries in peace. Neither priest nor clergy- 
man would be discontented with the state, or at loggerheads any longer. 
Or if so, what matter ? Who would then listen to and follow them ? 

All statesmen know that in Irish ecclesiastical affairs one point at 
least is certain : they cannot last long in their present slate. 

The popular remedies are, 

* 1. The voluntary system. No state-support to any church, as in 
America. It degrades all religious minister's, and, through them,, all 
religions. It keeps the whole country ahvays in hol-water. 

2. Pay all churches iu ratio to their numbers. Then you must count 

their numbers every now and then. What rivalry ! What continual 
and mischievous hubbub ! <• 

3. Patch up the Irish church, and let the Roman Catholic priests 
alone.^ The religious ministers of the great bulk of the people must 
be brought into friendly connexion loith the state. 

What is the grand mistake in the government of Ireland hitherto ? 

It has been governed as if it was a Protestant country, whereas it 
is not a Protestant country; we are some Protestants, some Roman 
Catholics, some Presbyterians. 

Honest Man. Your plan is excellent, but it is too short, too simple, 
too easily understood, for the present day ; if it was spun out by lawyers 
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to twenty-times its length, and interwoven with unintelligible phrases, 
and if some traps were laid here and there for future lawsuits, it would 
be more popular with the lawyers, and would seem more statesmanlike 
to tlie members of parliament. The system now in force is to pass a 
law this year, and a law every session for the next three or four years, 
to amend tkis law ; which, (as every English custom is right,) is, I sup- 
jjose, better than to pass a good law at once. 


Good reason wlnj the Slate should pay the Episcopalian and Preshy- 
rian Protestant^ and Roman Catholic Religious Ministers in 
Ireland^ and none besides. 

Whole number Pereentape of each sect 
of each sect. to wliole population. 


Kpiscopalian Protestants 850,000 

Presbyterians 650, (HK) 

Koman Catholics 6,430,000 

All the rest 22.000 


10 

8 

82 


— Commiasi oners of Public Instruction^ Ireland, 1834. Chairman, Lord Rrovgham. 


State-payment of the Irish Roman Catholic Clergy^ 

Ultra- Protestants say, ‘‘It would be sinful in us to support error.” 
Answer, “ The treasury is neither Protestant or Roman Catholic, but 
draws its taxes from all alike, to be spent again ^pro bono publico^ not 
‘/>ro bono Protestantium.' Thus the Roman Catholics would only get 
back their own. Besides, when you say it would be sinful in us to 
support error, i. e. what we think to be error, they to l>e truth, do you 
imply that otherwise it would fall to the ground ? Their priests are, 
l)ave been, and will be paid and supported, whether the state gives 
them a salary or not. They do not live upon air, or upon miracles. 
The* question is not whether there shall, or shall not be Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland, but whether there shall be good priests or bad, 
parish priests or parish demagogues. It is not in our power to kill 
them, or to put them in prison, or to drive them to France, as formerly, 
but we can tame themr • 

ITltra-Roman-Catholic priests say, “ There shall be no friendly con- 
nexion between us and a Protestant government. War to the knife, 
and for ever ! I never will take a state-bribe to stop my mouth.” 

Answer, “ Your bishops in 1 825 would have taken state-salaries, if 
the government would have given them ; therefore, as your church is 
always the same, your church does not forbid you. It will b^ time for 
you to refuse, when the state asks you to give any promise. Your name 
has been sent in by the ‘ Commissioner of Public Religious^ Services 
for Ireland ^ as the priest of parish. Your quarter’s salary of £ — 
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is at bank, and will be left there till . Tlie state has no 

money to spare, and will not ask you twice. You may do what you 
please.” 

Protestant and JRoman Catholic Lay commoji sense. “ It is quite 
plairj that a state-salary docs not Iiurt the iiriest or the clergyman in 
the least degree; the state can neither appoint or remove Kim.” 

Lord Francis Egcrton, in 1825, carried a bill through the House of 
Commons (afterwards thrown out in the Lords) to pay the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests the following salaries from the public treasury : 


A-year, 

IjOOO parisli-priests ; 200 at X‘200; 800 at ,€120 €150,000 

1,000 curates, at >€00 00,000 

4 archOishops, at €1.500 0,000 

22 hishop.s, at €1,000 22,000 

50 deans, at €.*KK) 0,000 

Towards a Roman Catholic lay and clerical College, 1 7,000 


In all only .£250,000 


We must admire the boldness, when we remember the date, of this 
wise and statesmanlike suggestion, which would most likely have 
changed forthwith, for the better and for ever, the history of Ireland. 
But it is better tljat the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1829 has fir.st 
admitted the Irish Roman Catholics to the rights of citizenship before 
their clergy come into friendly connexion with the state, which circum- 
stance wo«ld else have laid them open afterwards, at least tlieir clergy, 
in their just and necessary struggle for equal political rights witJi all 
their countrymen, to the charge of ingratitude ; and wmuld thus have 
continually embarrassed their steps, and shaken the sympathy between 
their laity and clergy. In history philosopliy teaches by example. 
The bishops in the House of Lords who threw out this small and just 
measure in 1825, and who will soon see the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergymen in much higher place than it would have raised them tu, 
have only hurt tlieraselves and their church by their bigotry. The 
bishops have steadily opposed all the great and useful and liberal acts 
in the statute-book of the last fifty years, so that tlie great mass of 
people in this country now always think well of any measure which 
they get up a chureh-cry against. May religious bigotry always lean 
so much on one side, that at last it will tumble over ! 

Rut yet, what can be done? The Irish Roman Catholic archbishops 
and bisho]i)s in conference in Dublin, 1837, January 11th; 1841, Novem- 
ber 9th 1843, November 15th; have strongly declared they never 
would, under any circumstances, take any state-salaries. 
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The Service for the 5ih of November, 

Year after year, in half the pulpits in Ireland, this service gives the 
clergj’maii a handle for a violent anti- Catholic sermon. The crime was 
not committed in Ireland, nor is there any good reason in history or 
in common sense to blame all the Roman Catholics in England for the 
crime of five men. From its nature it is impossible they could have 
had many associates. Nor in England is it fair or just, year after year, 
to attack the Roman Catholics for the crime of a few men 200 years ago, 
that ought to be by this time forgiven, if not forgotten. This service 
is put into the Liturgy at the beginning of every successive reign, by 
the home-minister. Would its omission be regretted anywhere but at 
Exeter Hall ? 


Church Convocation, 

By-the-bye, the doctrines of the Church of England and Ireland 
are rapidly getting into most inextricable disorder. The Puseyites or 
Anglo-Catholics hold Roman- Catholic doctrines and Anglo-Catliolic 

tithes. The Rev. — Ward, rector of , in his “ Ideal Church/’ 

believes in purgatory, penance, &c., &c. ; the Rev. — Pusey, in “ tran- 
substantiation,” or in the still more nonsensical contransubstantia- 
tion aiid books are written about “ Christian Religious Mysteries,” 
as absurd, as silly, as ever under the inspiration of Islaraism. True 
religion, the humble worship of one God Almighty, will of course 
lose its influence upon the hearts of men tormented byt such* miserable 
squaWes. Yet people will not agree in time to the wise and sensible 
suggestion of the Archbishop of Dublin, a Church Convocation, and a 
bond fide system of church-government ! Do they think these diseases 
will heal themselves? 

D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGEICULTTJRE IS THE BEST, THE MOST HONEST, THE MOSf HEALTHY 
AND HAPPIEST OP ALL TRADES. — PoHcr, 


Porter’s plan of settlement between landlord and tenant — County land-registry 
offices — Provincial corn masters — The anniial value of land and houses all over 
Ireland — A land tax. 


I, A. B., give C. D. a lease of the farm of , at the yearly rent 

of £ , for such time as C. D. liimself holds all such farm in his own 

hands ; and I bind myself, at the expiration of C. D‘s. lease, no matter 

from what cause, to give to C. D., or to C, D s. heirs, times the 

excess, if any, of in-coming tenant’s rent over C. D’s., as compensation 
for the extra money’s-worth, if any, left by C. B. in the farm.” 

, Landlord’s Name. 

, Tenant\s Name. 

Date , Witness’s Name. 

Thus the landlord is safe. No increase of rent, nof compensation. 
The tenant is safe. C. B. comes with his eyes open, and takes the 
farm at atjfixed rent for his life, or while he lives there ; and when he 
gives up the farm, if any solvent farmer in the country will give a 
higher rent, then his landlord will be obliged to give to himself or his 

heirs in cash, times (the number he had himself agreed to) that 

excess of rent. If C. B., therefore, makes the farm more valuable;*, he 
is quite sure of (and if he does not, he does not deserve any) compen- 
sation. He need never hesitate to undertake any judicious work, e.g, 
to drain wet fields, to level old ditches ; and, if his son succeeds him, 
(as is the case nine times out of ten, and the oftener the better) his son 
will either get the use of those improvements free for a certain number 
of years, or else the farm at the same rent. 

It seems to me that in the landlord and tenant question, the legisla- 
ture can only give each side the quickest, cheapest, and rnost i^tain 
mode to pull up the other in case of breach of contract ; any further 
interference* would be most mischievous in various ways. 

;p-n. — - ■ - M , ■ ■ -- - 

* That is, the legislature should not, in the slightest degree, prescribe such or 
such time, or form, or kind of contract ; as different times, forms, and kinds; are 
required in different places, to suit different persons, different soils, &c., &c. 
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Landlords have as good a right to get the top of the market for their 
land, from men who want land, as the tenant for his beef, from men who 
want beef ; but the landlord who looks only to money, as the link 
between himself and his tenants, is an ass. 

Try and twist “ Porter s plan’'* in everyway, and it will meet 
every case fairly for both sides. Lawyers, of course, will always pick 
holes, if once let into any business ; it is their trade : and without self- 
pride and honesty in tlic grain, and mutual confidence, no system, under 
the sun could work well. This self-pride, so honourable in the Nor- 
wegian, in the Swiss, will come by degrees into Ireland, with better 
political institutions. 

The land'Commissioners are good and honourable men, one by one, 
but I fear their voluminous evidence will smother the question. f The 
consolidation of all our land laws, often absurd, often unintelligible, 
passed at wide intervals of time, under widely ditferent circumstance# 
of the country, a mess of disorder useful only to lawyers, in one good 
and fair “ Irish landlord and tenant law ” would be a roost useful, a 
glorious measure ; also an extension of the jurisdiction of tlie courts 
of quarter-session. At present it eosts a landlord £50 at least to 
pull up a tenant for a breach of contract in a lease, as for sub-letting 
his farm. The excellent Report upon local taxation in England 
and Wales,” jof the Poor-Law' Commissioners in 1843, shows that 
the wliole system of county-cess is far worse in England than in Ireland. 
Thirteen different county-rates in England ! 

County land-registry offices. 

It is suggested that the government should establish a respectable 
office in every county-town in Ireland, for the cheap and safe registry 
lienceforw'ard of all conveyances, uses, and leases of land within the 
county. 

Such registry to be a sufficient and necessary proof in all courts 
©f law, in the case of all subsequent uses of land. 

Copies of all the county land-books to be kept in a central land- 
registry office in Dublin. 

* The common and often just and useful custom of ‘tenant’s right," in Ulster, 
is only an awkward and irregular effort of the people towards this plan. 

f Though I think all the necessary information might have been got much more 
safely (in the circumstances of Ireland, where a little hope, or a word from O’Con- 
nell, would set up at once an anti-rent war in Munster) by special agents of the 
government, and then used by them in drawing up their bill, as in oth^r questions ; 
still I think, from the high character in Ireland of these commissioners, that 
their books of sworn evidence will throw most valuable light on the ^late of the 
country. 

D 2 
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Small ad valorem foes of registry, and of permission to search in 
the said book, would keep up a respectable office and custos, without 
any tax upon the county.* 

This suggestion is a good horse if well ridden in parliament. Law-suits 
would then be neither so many, nor so dear, nor so long. People could 
then buy and sell small estates without spending half the purchase-money 
on the title. The country now rests on too few landlords. There are 
too few stakeholders in the state. See the changes in the laws of real 
property recommended by Mr. Tyrrel, in 1829 in a book so well thought 
of, that Mr. Tyrrel wsls soon afterwards appointed a real property 
commissioner. See also their voluminous report. The registry-offices 
in the counties of Yorkshire and Middlesex, the only county registry- 
offices in the Tliree Kingdoms, for want of any supervision, are full 
of abuses and of high fees. Most lawyers dislike a land-registry; in 
the same way, if the government, a few years before the railroads were 
opened, had sent a commission to ask the stage-coachmen ^on the 
Birminghara-London road, whether this new mode of travelling would 
be useful to the public, would they not one and all have cried out that 
railroads would be highly dangerous, &c. &c. ? 

I wish some member of the House of Commons Would take up this 
question. It would be a great and most useful step in itself, and a 
good side-blow to the old feudal ways. 

Provincial corn masters. 

It is suggested that the government should appoint four corn mas- 
ters, in the four provinces, to publish every year the average prices of 
wlteat and oats, in order .that such landlords and tenants, as might 
choose to set and take their farms by a corn rent, (as in all the best 
farms in Scotland), might have at hand a price-list of known truth, (like 
the fiar-prices in Scotland,) and which there is not now anywhere 
in Ireland, that both parties would refer to '.in full confidence as tlie 
basis of bargains to last for many jears to come* 

A bill will be brought in next session about Irish corn-markets, 
under which provincial corn masters might easily be appointed. 

The annual value of land and houses all over Ireland, 

It is suggested that a standing “ commission of valuation for all 

* I will l^ep this plan of county-land-rcgistry offices, year after year, before the 
public eye, till I get one established in every county in Ireland, for the more it is 
known, disdussed, and examined, the more it will be liked. 
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Irfltind ” sliould be always kept up, to publish at the same certain 
period every year, the net annual value, pro tempore, of the land and 
houses, county by county, and townland by townland ; such books of 
valuation to be the basis of every kind of taxation, as poor-rate, 
couiity-cess, &c. &c. ; such commissioners, with the requisite machinery 
of a central, provincial, and comity boards, (be tlie names what they 
may) to be a system in itself spread over all Ireland, quite distinct 
from county officers, grand juries, poor-law officers, ^'C, S^c. ; also at 
certain periods in every year the books of valuation for each county 
to be open for public inspection, willi fair notice before hand of liberty 
of objection in open court, and with liberty of appeal, as the last resource, 
to assistant-barrister at quarter-sessions, where a man still thinks too 
high a value has been set upon his land or house ; the plaintiff, in this 
case, if successful, to be paid full costs. 

The annual expense of such commission (paid by the state) would be 


small, say — 

A year, 

A head- commissioner, with office in Dublin .£’3,000 

Ten assistant-coininissiouers, to preside at courts of objection, to 
look over, and giVe instructions to, and appoint the working valu- 
ators, at .£300 each .£3,000 

Eiglity valuators (some counties would require several) at £50 

each ! £4,000 

In all £10,000 a year. 


Ths first cost is already over ; for between the poor-rate and 
ordnance valuations, the commissioners, without any out-of-door work, 
might draw up the valuation for (say) 1845* 

• 

A land-tax. 

If we could get by degrees out of our present financial system to 
a*land-tax, as the source of our whole revenue, would not our revenue 
be more easily collected, and more ^carefully spent? The landlords 
are, and always will, and ought to be, the legislators. We should 
then have no duties on foreign goods, no custom-houses, no taxes 
upon use, as the malt tax, the tea and tobacco, excise, &c. &c. 



CHAPTER V. 


«c’est le ventre qui gouverne le MONDE.’* — Napoleou to the 
Child at SL Helena. 

The Peasantry in England — The Irish Newspapers — The clause which permits 
the Home- Minister to open private letters, and the clause which orders the Irish 
Police to mark all fire-arms, both tyrannical, and both useless — The Dublin Poly- 
technic Institution — The pith of this book — Short Dialogue between an English- 
man and an Irishman. 


The Peasantry in England. 

Ip we compare the present condition of the English working-classes with their 
condition a century ago, the quantity of food, the kind of house and of clothing 
which their wages could then, and now w'ill procure them*^, the number of hours 
they were then and are now obliged to work between sunrise and sunset to cam 
their wages, and the kind of work ; and if we also compare the present condition 
of the rich with their condition then, the luxuries and enjoyment within their 
reach at the two periods, I think we shall find that, while the latter are now far 
better off, the working-classes arc now worse fed, lodged, and clothed, worse 
brought-up in schools, or not at all,* harder worked and for a longer time, with 
less leisure, less amusement; and next session I will take some steps to irupiiru 
into the cause and remedy of tljcir decay.” — Lord John JiusscU's Speech at the 
close of the Session 1844. (I quote from memory.) 

In England and Wales, there are “promissory notes payable to 
bearer ” to tlie value of £30,000,000, and gold, silver, and copper coin 
to tlie value of £25,000,000, in circulation. 

Now sup})ose a man borrows £1,000 from a friend, and £1,000 the 
same day from a bank, both at 5 per cent. At the year’s end, both the 


* “ Ignorance in Somersetshire. — At the Quarter Sessions held at Taunton last 
Monday, the chaplain of the prison said that no less than ^80 prisoners had come 
under his notice, during the last three years, who were ignorant of the name of 
the Saviour, and unable to repeat the Lord’s Prayer ; he dM not mean to say they 
never beard the name of Christ, but they knew nothing of its meaning* and only 
used thgt ?acred name in their profane oaths or conversations. If he asked them 
who was the Saviour of mankind, they could not tell. If he asked them Who Was 
Christ, they did not know. They were in utter darkness and ignorance as to 
religion ; ai to moral and religious dtities, they were just as ignorant as the heathOn. 
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friend and the bank gain £50; but the friend gave him £1,000 in gold 
and in bank-notes, the bank in its own notes. Thus the friend has all 
tiiat time been without £1,000, while the bank only gave what was so 
much waste-paper without its manager’s signature. Thus suppose the 
friend and tlie bank to have started fair at the beginning, and to have 
possessed ^qual sums, then the banker could have put out his real 
£1,000 elsewhere ; and thus, for equal cnjiituly at equal rates of inte’' 
rest^ a banker, who issues promissory notes, gets twice as much interest 
as anybody else. 

The whole system of our laws is more favourable to capital 

THAN TO LABOUR. 

Again, suppose in a country without promissory notes payable to 
bearer,” ‘that the whole coin in circulation is £a, and that the land 
rent-roll of that country is then if a (juantity of these notes, to the 
value of £c, is put into circulation, the rent-roll will rise to 
In this way, paper-money raises the value of everything, and thus 
injures the working-classes, unless their wages rise in the same ratio. 
The rate of wages depends immediately not on the currency, not on 
the price of corn, l^ut simply on the labour-market. 

Does not this excessive paper-system favour the rich, at the expense 
of the poor ? Is it not one reason why in England, in comparison with 
the rest of Europe, the rich are richer, and the poor are poorer ? In 
France, in Tuscany, in Switzerland, a pure metallic currency,* the 
peasantry well off; thus a metallic currency is certain^ quite compati- 
ble with general prosperity. In Ireland, all paper-money, hardly any 
gold in circulation ; the notes chiefly belong to English bankers or 
bank-shareholders, therefore a continual invisible drain upon the 
coftntry.f 

Is it not strange that such immuiise sums should he collected for foicign missions, 
and so little done for our poor ignorant peasantry ? Not only the farm-labourers, 
hut many of the men employed in the iron-works and collieries, are as ignorant 
as Hottentots ; it is fairly calculated, that full one-half of the men employed at 
Welch iron and coal works never go to a place of worship .” — Bristol Times, )843. 

* Large sums of money are as easily paid in France as in England, by bills of 
exchange and by banknotes, but not payable to bearer. 

t The debates upon the Bank of England Act of 1844, plainly show, that if 
Sir Robert Peel stays a few years more in office, Scotland and Ireland will be 
drawn into the same paper-money system as England ; London will then be moi e 
than ever the money-centre of the Three Kingdoms. People often say that 
p^er-money, -convertible into specie, (1) cannot do harm, (2) and ia^a great con- 
venience^ Now k is always liable to panics, which do come every tmi or twenty 
yearn with the most ruinous widely spread disorder ; next, it does no^ alter in the 
ledst degree, much less add to the real value of anything ; e. g. a days wages will 
still buy, or exchange for, just as much bread and meat, &c. &c., (ceteris paribus) 
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The Irish Newspapers. 

The next great Step in social civilization will be to publish news- 
papers with the names of the authors of every political article. It is 
now felt everywhere. 1, tliat newspapers do much mischief; 2, tliat they 
might be the channels of much more public usefulness ; 3, in sliort, 
that some point is wrong in their system ; that they do not (Continue to 
do as much good as reasonable people expected from them. Liberty 
of the press is a noble and powerful engine, that ought long since, if 
well directed, to have driven away the clouds of ignorance, of party- 
spirit, both political and religious, which still hover over regions of 
this country. 

But newspapers will work their own reformation ? A newspaper on 
tlie A side insinuates some false calumny against the B’s, which a B 
newspaper immediately and plainly shows- up. Will the As therefore 
give up their newspaper ? Three-fourths of the A^s will most likely 
never see the answer to tlie calumny. Besides, men readily pardon a 
little ftatter}^ a little exaggeration, in their own favour, a little malice 
against their enemies. The press may be a two-edged sword, but the 
blades do not meet. Each spreads its opinions, right or wrong, over 
its own ground, or perhaps is rather the image, tlie mouth-piece of 
its own party. I lately looked over a file of the Pilot (Dublin) news- 
paper for 1843 and 1844, to draw up a list of the Repeal-rent ; why, 
a stranger would suppose, from the heads of tlie paragraphs, that Ire- 
land had aH that time been on fire, in a state of civil-war.* 

It is suggested to establish, by shares, The Irish Newspaper,** with 
a good well-educated editor, on the following plan : 

‘1. Only Irish news ; with good and known correspondents hi the 
various Irish counties and large towns. 

whether under a paper or metallic system, though in the one case the money- value 
may be, say 80 pence, in the latter only 20 pence. But it is easier to pay ^80 
in bank-notes, than ^20 in coin ? Certainly } but pray remember that a metallic 
euireiicy always pronjotes habits of thrift, of forethought, of steady economy; 
while a paper-and-coin currency promofes wild speculation, rash enterprises, &c. 
&c. A paper-system always works badly for the great mass of the people who 
live by their labour, and from its nature it must always be much under the con- 
trol of the government of the day, (just look back at Pitfs time) which is 
attended by several great disadvantages ; and it accelerates that tendency to the 
centralization of a country’s government, bnsiness, &c., &c., in large towns, which 
has always hitherto been the forerunner of the decline of empires. 

* The yioj|j«nt newspapers too, upon each side, are read by the classes of people 
just the least likely to see their errors. Hence, too, the only practical aigument 
against a nt^spaper of this kind, (namely, set up to extinguish error, &c., &c.,) 
that moderato people do not want, and that violent people would never lookatiti 
<*(>>fieivations. 
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2. To publish always the best, the cleverest articles in the Irish 
newspapers, and of English and foreign newspapers and authors on 
Irish affairs, with a short refutation of their errors, where necessary, 
in a note. 

3. To publish all original articles with the author’s name. 

4. To take in no advertisements. 

5. To aim always at brevity ; tlie sheets to be all of the same size, 
but as few as possible, more or less, as the quantity of ‘‘ news the 
price, to be so much a sheet, 

These two last rules would seem, at first siglit, to be straight against 
the interests of any commercial scheme, which the establishment of a 
newspaper is in a certain degree, as it requires a large outlay from 
shareholders, who will want interest for their money. But^ the shorter, 
the smaller, the clearer the newspaper, the more subscribers, the more 
copies. I think a three-days-a-week newspaper (Dublin) of this kind 
would be taken in by 20,000 families in Ireland, and by 5,000 families 
elsewhere. Its annual price might, on an average, be 10s. It would 
not require much paper and print to give all the news of every kind in 
Ireland tliree times a week, once the editor did not desire to stretch 
over and to fill up as large an aroii as possible, but to compress all in 
the smallest space. 

But the great the special advantage in a responsible newspaper is 
that authors would be careful to tell the truth, to give good informa- 
tion, to defend their own and to attack the opposite party of course 
as forcibly as possible, but without calumny, without exaggeration, in 
articles with their names at the bottom. LAI SiSEZ-F AIRE. Why, are 
there not hundreds of men of substance, and of education too, who speak 
violesice, calumny, trash, in the House of Commons and elsewhere? 
How can you then suppose that shame, which does not keep their 
tongues in order, would keep the pens of needy editors of newspapers 
within due bounds? — A. Yes; but who would give £3 a year to read 
their speeches ? An editor of a newspaper must keep up its circula- 
tion, or its shareholders will dismiss him. Now, I maintain that the 
public will ofleii read and like anonymous trash, and slander, and 
violencCj while it would turn away in disgust from the same, with the 
author’s name, John Thomas, or William Jones, at the bottom of the 
paragraph. — L. Well, you will find that a responsible newspaper 
would be dull, stupid, and spiritless. Anonymous authors can use a 
certsdn license in their observations upon public men, upon laljj night’s 
debates, &c*> &c., which is (within due bounds) both useful and a^eeable, 
but whi^h a responsible author would hardly venture upon.^--^. All 
the better for the public. Newspaper scribes should take more pains 
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with their articles. Bat I think in this country every fair weapon is 
freely left in an author’s hands to support his own, or to attack and to 
puli to pieces his neighbours’ opinions, especially in political afiairs. 
L, Well, then, how does it happen that no responsible newspaper 
has ever yet been started in Dublin, or in London, or in Paris, or, if 
started, has fallen to the ground ? — A, Why, this great step must come 
in its inevitable place, as in every branch of civilization. Besides, 
a newspaper without advertisements, and that will give all its intelli- 
gence in the smallest space, in short, that will only cost about 10s. a 
year, will require a wide basis of circulation, which has only come into 
existence of late years. Twenty times as many people now read 
newspapers, as twenty years ago. Again, newspapers, for a long time, 
were the banners of libert}^ e. of the people against the various 
forms of political tyranny (against the crown.) There is no lunger 
any danger in this country, at least from that quarter. The political 
and social evils of the day are excessive centralization of all the 
branches of government ; and pauperism, a struggle for food among 
the poor. There cannot be more political liberty than at present ; 
therefore of course the next revolution will be social. The votes, 
under the Reform act, have not given people a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work ; therefore they will want land.* Pauperism, le ynal 
Anglais, le mat de civilization aristocratique^ is at once a proof of our 
free government, under which people have become so numerous, and 
of our bad social institutions, which, in due time, it will certainly bring 
into harmony with the more natural institutions of France, Germany, 
America, &c. &c. Peoi)Ie die of hunger in England, not as else- 
where, or as formerly in England, because from a bad season, 8tc. &c., 
tliere is too little food in the country ; but because it is in too' few 
hands. 

* The field 'garde ns of Young England will grow into small farms, and the 
farm- labourers into a jjcasantry. Tlie feudal laws which still tie up land in 
England in a few hands, will be quietly, cautiously, slowly, but certainly attacked, 
undermined, repealed. The whole system of institutions which called them forth, 
is gone into decay. Foreign governments have long since been obliged to alter 
or to give them up, and only peculiar circumstances (the wide field of employment 
in our inamiraetures and in our commerce) has kept them up beyond their time in 
these islands. l?y(! the bye there are two horrible contrasts in England, (1 ) between 
the excellence of the agriculture in the large-farm system, and the stolidity of the 
fiirmers, and brutal manners of their labourers; and (2) between the great politi- 
cal libert/ in the laws, and the wide interval in life between the rich and the poor, 
between justice of the peace and the pauper, in manners and in opinion, as 
well as in , circumstances. In Russia and in Austria the poor are not so servile in 
their manners to their landlords, as in the English counties. 
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Advertisements have no business with political intelligence, but 
ought to run in channels by themselves ; people are weary of the 
overgrown columns of the Times^ Again, observe in newspapers, as in 
mechanics, a body once set in motion, can be kept in motion with 
little force, with little genius.” The rubbish that satisfies the public 
in anonymous articles, would not pass muster with its author ’s name 
at the end.* People would require a belter style, a higher tone of 
thought, and more accurate information. The world is tired of the 
never-ending, still-beginning tricks of the great “ We,” who often 
know 80 little about the matter in hand ; but, as they write in the 
dark, can meet with neither praise or blame. 

LeUers, 

The clause in the Post-Office Act, which permits the Home vSecre- 
tary to open such and such letter, which some traitorous spy about the 
writer has told him will be put, oii such and sucli a day, into sucli and 
such post-office ; and when in his own opinion, it is necessary, pro 
bono publico^ that he should open that letter, is liable to the same fun- 
damental objection, ^as the clause in the Irish Arms Act, which orders 
the police to mark and to number all fire-arms, namely, that it does 
not, cannot, and never will accomplish its end. Both are special, both 
tyrannical measures, easily open to great abuse in their execution. 
They both fail in this essential point, that they do not fulfil their end ; 
bill, on the contrar}^ rather encourage and promote and gKe rise to 
the crimes they are designed to prevent. For example. A, B, and C 
are in some traitorous conspiracy against the state ; one of them 
betrays liis comrades to the home minister, who then opens their letters, 
tke- ^c. Then, for the future, D and E, F and G, and all conspira- 
tors correspond by secret channels, or tlirough disguises in the post- 
office. But the home-minister seals the letter up again, and sends the 
k’tter to its address ? Nobody knows that it has over been opened ? 
Yes, the spy ; and there must he a sp^ in the case. It is a trick, that if 
often used, is sure to be soon known, (as in Mazzini's case,) and to 
become useless *, and if not often used, of course cannot be of much 
use ; therefore why keep up a clause always likely to do more harm 
than good ? How easily, too, could traps be laid for the government 
that pries into people s letters. It does not appear from the Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, that in 200 years 

* III the one case, the newspaper, i. c. a non-entity ; in the lattea a known 
man, John Thomas, or whatever his name may be, is wrong, and resjjlfiisiblc for 
his error. I 
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it ever prevented a great crime, or ever gave the governmeut any 
useful information about the enemy.* Ministers say we cannot get 
on without the same powers as our predecessors for a long time back.” 
In the same way a French minister would say, that passports were 
necessary for state reasons and for public justice; yet, in England, with- 
out any passports, where there are ten times as many crimes on the 
same space, and much quicker modes of conveyance, are not criminals 
of every kind brought up to justice more surely than in France ? Only 
a few years ago, young Napoleon went from the Thames in a steamboat 
full of soldiers, and almost raised a civil war in France. Hundreds of 
letters about this enterprise must have passed through the post-office, 
yet as there was no traitor among his friends, the government only 
heard of his plans when all was over. But the worst crimes (as to 
shoot, to stab, &c. &c. a king, or minister, to burn a house, &c. &c.) 
are, by single men, fanatics, nuidraen, without accomplices, and who 
therefore write no letters. As this clause cannot jyreventy neither can 
the Irish Anns Act discovery a crime. It applies, of course, only to 
crimes by fire-arms, not one-tenth of the crimes of violence in Ireland, 
where a stick or stone is the more common weapon. Fire-arms are so 
small, so cheap, so common, easily hid, or bouglit, or stolen ; but the 
reasons are so plain and numerous to common sense, that I will merely 
state the fact, that this Act, with all its expensive, troublesome, and 
most offensive machinery, has not brought a single murderer to tlie 
gallows, v/uile ij: is a constant source of irritation, of party spirit, and of 
that malus animus which gives birth to those horrible crimes. It cer- 
tainly has not been put in bond fide execution in Ireland. It is fearful 
t(5 imagine how much blood would be shed, especially in the 
south, in case of that attempt. But it is not an offensive Ac'i to 
peaceable men ? Then why not pass a similar measure in England, 
where there are far more horrible crimes than in Ireland, where, within 
the last few years, in Ix)ndon (1830), in Bristol (1832), in the Mid- 
land Counties (the Chartists), aqd in Wales (1843), the people have 
fired on the soldiers? 

Note — If ever the public safety should require the minister to break open a 
letter, let him do so at his own risk, and come to parliament for indemnity. The 
case, if good, wnll be his excuse. 


* Is it not horrible to think that in this free country this infamous chuise has 
been often used against poor Polish UTid Italian exiles, who came here in eonfi- 
deiice ill olfi honour, and about quarrels which do not in the least degree touch us ? 
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Dublin Polytechiic Institution, 

It is suggested to establish, in Dublin, in the Metropolis of nine 
millions of people, a good and permanent Polytechnic Institution, to 
answer the same purposes in Dublin, which the Polytechnic Gallery, 
Regent Street, and Adelaide Gallery, Strand, answer in London, 
namely, to exhibit to the public, for a small fee of admission at the door 
(one shilling) all the most ingenious, the most useful contki- 

VANCES, IN THE ARTS, AND TRADES, AND MANUFACTURES OF THE 

IIiBERNo* British Empire. 

It is suggested to establish this now much- wanted institution by 500 
sliares of 5 A each ; no person to be permitted to buy more than ton 
shares. The first establishment, and afterwards the management of the 
institution, in conformity with certain general rules to be first laid down 
by a majority of all the shareholders, to lie wholly in three governors 
of the Dublin Polytechnic Institution, to be chosen at the first general 
meeting of the shareholders, by the votes (either vivd voce or by letter) 
of their majority ; one of the governors to retire from office every 
year, when the shareholders will either choose him again, or any share- 
holder, to fill up the number of governors to three. The secretary to 
call, for this purpose, one general meeting of all the shareholders on 
the first Saturday in each year, when also a printed account of the 
whole income ar/d expenditure of the company, item by item, during 
the past year, from Ist January to 31st December inclusive, with a 
catalogue of the machines in the rooms of the institution, and*with the 
report of the governors, upon its state during the past year, will be 
laid before them. The expenses would be (in a rough sketch) 


First Year, • 

, The Three Governors £72* 

The Manager and Secretary 200 

Two Professors of experimental philosophy, 200/. eacht 400 

A doorkeeper 28 

Rent of house 300 

Outlay in fittings-up, in models, &c,.^ 8,000 


£4,000 

Every year afterwards, about 4^1,000. 

Income. 

Two hundred visitors every day, on an average, a year ^3,120 

* Two guineas each, on attendance at their monthly meetings. Business is 
never well done gratis, witness the members of parliament. 

t Some first-rate young Irish chemists, who would give each three lecti^s^ day, 
an hour each lecture, upon chemistry, the steam-engine, electricity, «plosive 
mixtures, atmospheric engine, railways, &c. ^ 
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No metropolis at the present day should be without some institution 
of this kind. In Dublin it should stand upon a broad basis of share- 
holders from all parts of Ireland, and never fall into any clique of 
manufacturers, or into a lounge for children.* At “L’ecole des arts et 
metiers,” in Paris, there is a most curious chronological exhibition of 
the various steam-engines, from the first rude attempts ^o use steam 
as a power, some sixty years ago, to the wonderful steam-engines of our 
own time ; and every fifth year there is an immense exhibition of all 
French manufactures of every kind, brought to Paris at the expense of 
government, and exhibited gratis, when the King gives away vast sums 
in prizes. 

Ireland is just at a crisis in her history when she wants a national 
institution of this kind. 

The Polytechnic Institution (London) was established by 100/. sliaresj 
upon which 90/. lias been already paid, and tlicy sell in the inark(‘t for 
110/., i. c., at 20/. premium. 35,000/. was raised in this way. The 
house and fittings up (before of Mr. Nurse) cost about 18,500. In 
Dublin we would have the advantage of the experience of tiiis excel- 
lent institution to avoid several useless expenses, in the size and sliape 
of rooms, &c. Persons who pay one guinea a year can always enter 
free. 

The public have there scon with every advantage, Armstrong s hydro- 
electrical machine, the electrical telegraph, the diving-bell, large 
galvanic (batteries, all the contrivances in steam-engines, in wind, and 
in water-mills, and in cotton-mills, &c. 

In the Polytechnic Institution, I believe all the steam-engines, &c., 
have been given to the institution by their manufacturers, in order 
(with their own names and addresses) to be seen by the visitors. , Thus 
the rooms of the exhibition are filled, withautang expense to the share- 
holders^ with models of all the new and most ingenious machines, 
which would of course be the same case in Dublin. I think there are 
two faults in the Polytechnic Institution, which might be avoided in 
Dublin. (1.) There are a great many objects (see the catalogue) in 
tlie rooms, as specimens in natural history, prints, pictures, antiquities, 
&c., which do not belong to the useful arts, trades, and manufactures, 
and only fill up the rooms, and break the attention of visitors. I 
believe they have been put there to draw children, women, &c., who 
might just as well or better stay away. (2.) I think there ought to be 


* It ivilso de.sirable that it should be, beyond all competition, the best in-stitu- 
tion of tl e kiiul in Dublin, and thus draw to its doors all the .strangers, &c. 
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large sectional models in wood of the different contrivances, one by one, 
in the steam-engine, in wind and water-mills, &c., which would not cost 
much, and would show the nature of the machine much better than the 
well-finished models at work ; for while the steam-engine, like a man’s 
body, is alive and at work, we can only see the outside, we cannot 
understand <the cause of the various movements till we take the whole 
machine to pieces. I also think the M'hole exhibition might be 
arranged on a more scientific jdan ; in one room, for example, the 
various mechanical powers and movements, the various modes, for 
example, of getting perpendicular from circular and from vibrating 
motion, &c. Then in one room, wind, and water, and steam, as sources 
of mechanical power. Then in a third room electrical instruments, &c. 

The Royal Dublin Society mighty in some of its large rooms, set up 
a good institution of this kind ; but I fear the suggestion is too useful, 
too popular, and the society too old and too rich. 

The Pith of the Hook. 

Some people say, we must get on as well as we can with the 
Union of 1801. The Imperial parliament w’ould never agree to a 
federal Union, we only lose our time in that question.’’ 

Answer. The federal party must grow year after year, not in 
Ireland only, but on both sides the channel, for a federal Union is fair 
and just, and would be better for the people in Great Britain, as well as 
in Ireland, than the clumsy parliament of 6dO-odd members in the 
House of Commons, that passes seven months every*year at West- 
minster. The plain, straightforward, and certain way to bring about 
the federal Union, is to put the question before the Irish public in every 
light, to appeal to their common sense, to their national pride and 
honour, in short to get up a strong opinion in its favour all over 
Ireland^ especially among the middle classes, that will send some 70 
federalists to parliament, i. e.j in College- Green.* In order to govern 
ourselves and our own affairs, it is only necessary for us all to agree at 
home, and to choose at least a large majority of federalist members. 
Upon one small class, the rich who can live in London in the sunshine 

* Bye the bye, w^hen Great Britain and Ireland has each its owni parliament, 
only for its own business, that parliament need not sit more than three months a 
year, at the outside, which will be a great advantage both to the members and to 
the public, over seven months. 1 hope these parliaments will also sit only till 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, like the French Chamber of Deputies, thekNorwegian 
Storting, &c. &c, and with public galleries round their rooms. Night abates till 
I o’clock in the morning, with half the members half asleep, are not,^d cannot 
be, so good for the public service, as daylight before-dinner discussim#. 
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of an imperial court, all argument would be thrown away. But the 
federal agitation must he slow, constitutional , no absurd monster - 
meetings. But what will become of the four millions of O’Coiinellite 
Repealers? Why, they are, or will become, federalists. The old bouse 
must be pulled down before the new house can be built up. Though 
W'e cannot approve of O’Coniieirs modus opcrandi, yet frC can sow 
seed in the ground that this wonderful man has ploughed up. I’he 
Irish electors, under the present law, do not fairly represent the middle 
classes and the fanners. There must soon he a bond fide, just Irish 
registry-law. It cannot he put off much longer ; then there will he a 
great change in Ireland.* 

But wdien you write about Ireland, why do you not always keep on, 
and support, one side ; you sometimes praise and blame both sides ? 

I reply, that there is good and bad on both sides, which only blind 
bigotry would refuse to acknowledge ; that I do not wish, like a 
lawyer, to put forward only all that can be said in favour of my own, 
and against the opposite, side, but to lay the whole case fairly before 
the public judge, as I wish above all to lead Irishmen to think of their 
duty to their country in its circumstances, and firmly believe that the 
more discussion, the better for the ultimate success of justice, which is 
all I aim at ; besides, men will not listen to an advocate who is blind 
to, or does not acknowledge, the advantages on their* side (which, of 
course, are always uppermost in their own minds) ; but when they see 
a man fuky just to themselves, sensible of the good on their side, yet 
who strongly thinks there is far more good on his own, they may, per- 
haps, then inquire calmly into the whole case. 

*»I see nine millions of people in an island, always quarrelliiig among 
themselves. When we read in history of civil dissensions between the 
citizens of some town, or the people of some country, do we not always 
add in our minds, “ w hat fools they were ! ’* We also always see that 
some state in the neighbourhood got great gain from their loss. History 
will say just the same of the people of Ireland. 

* While I quite approve of Sir Robert Peel’s just measures, yet I must observe 
that they only strengthen his enemies’ bands. They do not, in any degree, draw 
the Roman Catholics towards England ; only a despotism, or a strong church and 
state keep-your-powder-dry alliance between the English and Irish Protestants 
could keep Ireland much longer under England. The better Ireland is governed, 
the more will she want native indeperidence, while they now cannot, dare not 
step back/o Protestant ascendency. In short, if England wishes to keep Ireland, 
she must nonquer Ireland jigain by the sword, a task now beyond her strength. 
Ireland is\oo old and too cunning for soft words. 



The United Slates (>/ America. 

^rhe congress meets every year at Washington, and manages only 
the foreign affairs of tlie whole Federal Union. Each slate is sovereign 
ov(T ils own land. The congress consists of two houses, a Senate and 
a House of Re})res(‘ntativcs. Eacli State sends 2 Senators, chosen Ivy 
its legislafure for six years; and 1 member to the Lower House, for 
every 7(),()()() inliabitants, cliosen by the peojde in districts, one by one, 
of that ]>opulation. The 2t) States thus send (now to the 28tli con- 
gress) ;)2 Senators, and 223 Repr(‘sentati\(‘s', which is an averag(i of 
ft a[)iece; l)ut tlie pojudous State of N(*\\ York, c. <7. sends db The 
Fresident of the United States is chosen every d y(‘ars, in a way so 
curious, so com})lex, tliat, as \ac 1I as for all statc'-eonstitulions in full, I 
must send you to The American’s Guide,’’ ds. In IS it), there were, 
in the United States more than 14 millions of wlilte, more tliau half a 
juillion o(‘ free black, more than 2 millions of .slav(‘s, in all more than 
17 millions id' souls, spread over 1,800, ()()() sipiare miles. ( Ircdand 
contains about d0,()00. ) The (jarcrnmciU which heeps life aad pro- 
pertff safe over so prcal aa area., and a/atcr which the people have 
/ acreas{‘d J rton f i^iillious in JTlK), /o 17 niifUous in US U), mast, in tts 
circa msta aces, he pood. 

Observe, each State is sovereign over its own land, and manages all 
its own alfairs. TIu* judgi's are not appointed by the jieophu^’ hut by 
the legislatures. All state-otlieers, governors, judges, senators, mem- 
bers of parliament, ai'c all paid by tin* year, or by tjie da;f. 1 give 
this table, to throw' light upon the most wonderful llepublic lliat 
has e\’<'r existed in tlx' world. The great variety of the constitutions 
<jr the s(*veral Star<’s, and their //V/c sovereignty over their ot\'n 
huitl, is, T think, th<.‘ secret of the strength of the United States. 

()n(‘ of two (wonts must ha[)j)en in Ireland : I . Tlie strong, widely- 
spread daily-increasing agitation for national iiidejxmdenee will come 
fo a successful issue U or, 2, it will struggle violently for some years, 
aiul then die away by degrees. In (‘itjxw ease, there now must certainly 
b<s for a long time, a strong national party at work in Ireland, which, 

* Kxeept in Mississinpi. 

t It cannot he too often, too clearly siiown, that jircinatnrc violence on the 
'-ide of the national fiarty, violence in language or in H<!tion, or extravagant and 
therefore ridiewlons views of benefit from the success of their plan, (wliieh would 
lirst bring the lower classes into the agitation, and afterwards disapMiint them,) 
or tieuehery and disunion among themselves, ean now stand betweel tfiern and 
tin' otabli’-lnnent, nflcr perhaps two ycucrat elcetio/is Jrom t/iL liiae, of an i^dependc! t 
parljiuneiit in Oublin. 
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'wlietber siiccessAil or not, will on the whole be of use to the country. 
But history will hold the present ministry responsible for all tliis agita- 
tion. In l(S4] the Peel-Torics came into ofliec with a large majority 
in both houses, (while the Whigs, after the Ileforra Act, only had a 
majority in tlic Commons, ) with the confidence of the great bulk of 
tlie U]»p('r and middle classes, and with no strong united party to 
ojipose and embarrass them. In short, the field was their own ; even 
in Ireland there was a remarkable lull in the national party ; opjiositioii 
to so strong a ministry seemed hopeless; all })arties there expected 
immediately some useful and moderate measures to relieve great and 
admitted evils, especially a good franchise law, as Lord Stanley, when 
in op])osition, had justly declared that the present law reipiircd imme- 
diate revision. People said such and such measures were impossible'^ 
Avith the Whigs, who did not enjoy the confidenc<‘ of tlie Established 
Church; but now the Tories have the ball all in tlicir own hands. 
People thought that the sad errors in tlie execution of the Poor-law 
would now undergo a rigorous investigation ; that that excellent mea- 
sure would be brought more into harmony (its only chance of useful 
success) with the interests, wishes, and even prejudices of the landlord vS, 
farmers, and poor classes ; that the great stream of ignorant, desultory 
emigration, year after year, would, with the assistance and with the 
good information of government, be now directed into channels more 
useful to the mother-country, to the colonics of the lliborno-British 
empire, a»^d to the poor emigrants themselves ; that the old, often 
unintelligible, Irish land-laws would be now drawn up in one clear, 
short, intelligible act, for the common interest of the persons who 
let, And who hire land, and of the country at large ; and lastly, that 
tlie untoward diflerence of opinion between the state and the state- 
eliurch in the matter of national education, would now be arranged 
in a \Miy honourable to both parties, and just to the Homan 
Catholics. 

These great measures were all possible then ; all sensible men in 
Ireland expected and desired them, and public opinion from every side 
would have helped the government in any fair attempt to carry them. 
Now, during these four years of office, what have been the most 
remarkable Irish measures of this strong, able government ? Their 

* I biipnpn to know tliat the Whigs would never have brought forward such 
Popish Hn/isnres (to use the language of the day) as Sir Robert Peel in IBdd, 
Did ever [^ly pack of sc.-hoolboys play “ follow the leader ” better than the Tories 
xvith .Sir RybertV 
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great, their own measure^ lias been an Arms Acl, with a childishh/- 
f'Ufi/, ndertij nscless, and most lyrminicid danse ; vviiich no government 
ever difl, could, or will pass in England^ or in Scotland.! Then in 
the last session, when the national party is getting stronger and 
stronger every day, come two excellent sop-measures, “ the Charitable 
Donations tind Becpiosts Act,” and Lord Beaumont’s Roman Catholic 
Renal Acts Repeal Act,” without the grac(‘, the dignity of measures 
passed, as soon as possible, on the sinijile ground of justice ; but Milh 
all the tardy awkwardness of concession-tricks to bribe public ojnnion. 
Just imagine how different would now be the state of Ireland, if, since 
1811, a man who understood Ireland, like Lord Plunkett for exain])ii‘, 
in the vigour of life, had been l.ord Chancellor, in jdace of Sir Edward 
Sugden ; J and if a man, politic, statesmanlike, awake to the circuni- 
staiK'es of the day, like Sir Robert Peel, when formerly secretary in 
Ireland ; or elcvcr and energetic like Lord Stanlc'y * * * § , or frank, open, 
and in earnest, like Lord Morpeth, who would have won esteem every- 
where, had been Irish secretary in place of Lord Eliot. § 

This gohhm opportunity of good government, which fortune only 
offers at wide intervals in Irish history, is now gone by. Warm friends 
have become indillerent lookers-on or private enemies ; still silent lues, 
that had thrown aside their arms in despair, are now up iu every parisli 
in Ireland, active, and full of hope. JVIeasures winch tlieu could have 
been easily put iu execution, and with good effect, will now be received 
with distrust or indifference. » 

For exampl(‘, in my own humble case, (and uno disce omnes,") 
wlien O’Connell started the Repeal movement in 1841, it seemed to me 
to be so utterly hopeless, as to be quite absurd. I thought O’Comudl 
miglit as well have tried to bring the Irish language again into use. It liad 

* A Piirliamentary Report has just come out, which shows that between 183:} 
{yid 1844, there have been, iu England and WaU'S, 41 iinjucsts on gainekcejx rs 
found dead, and verdicts of “wilful murder” iu 2G of these cases; and that in 
the year 1844 alone, 4,521) poachers have been convicted at petty sessiouh and at 
assizes. 

t So much for e<puil legislation for Ireland and for Crent Rritain. 

^ An Irish Lord Chancellor must be a statesman as well as a l;n\ ycr. 

§ In the debate in the House of Commons upon Lord Pilot’s Reeistration Rill, 
spiing 1844, Mr. {F. Shaw and Mr. French, from the two sides of tlie hon^e, 
declared that the government had not even shown this gieat Irish nieavure, wliicli 
related only to Ireland, to a single non-official Irish member ' that they had not 
thought a single Irishman svorthy to know their plan, <n' to give Ids opVd(«i about 
an Irish Act of rmliamcnt ! The world will sometimes ])ardon obs|.nacy, but 
never obstinacy without ability. 
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never struck me iiswitli'm llte IxHUMlsot* possibility that Jrehnul couM ri.sc 
to a better stale than of second-rate provincial j)n)sperity under Knglanti, 
because J tlioughi tire and water would as soon unite as the Irish Trotest- 
aiits and Jloman Catholics into one nation. But the Tory- Wliigs (1 hardly 
know u hat name to call them) have done wonders in four years to cool 
the zeal of the Irish Protestants for English government ; while, with 
eoumioii sense and in new eircuinstances, the politico-religious anti- 
pathy of the Uoinan Catholics in former times, under penal acts, ike., 
has of course given ]daee to a strong, sincere desire to unite fixirly 
with all their countrymen in a struggle for Irish independence. Thus, 
on both sides, that abominable politico-religious party-spirit has de- 
cayed aw'ay, wliich has done more mischief and lasted longer in Ireland 
than in any ])lace in the worhl. Wo shall soon, tliank God, be all 
Irishmen in public ; Presbyterian, Episcopalian Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in private, in our own houses and churches. 

The present ministry have certainly given the Irish clergy just 
ground for iladr coni})laints. I. The Irish clergy, as a body^, still hohl 
their own, the same o]>inion about national education as when th(» 
Whigs (Lord Stanley was tlien a Wlug’^) established that excellent 
system, and all along exi)ected that when Sir Robert Peel came into 
olHce, that system would either be changed to meet their views, orels(‘ 
that state-support and state-favour would bo given ‘to their own 
separate church-education society. 2. Sir Robert Peel took all their 
political sv'pport in 1841, which much lielpc'd to bring him into olHc(‘, 
but never undeceived them in their expectations then, which he cer- 
tainly lias not fultiiled since. 

Now’, if some deference had been shown to this most excellent body 
of men, the Irish clergy, (whose prejudices naturally spring from their 
false position in Ireland, but which was established and lias been all 
along kept up by the state, not by them) ; some desire to heal this 
rupture between them and tlie state, which has so much dimiiiishcu 
the spliere of usefulness, and so much embarrassed the progress of the 
system of national education ; some desire, for cxamjile, to know the 
sjiecial changes they wanted ; and then, if the inconvenience or impos- 

“ With Lord Stanley and Sir .James Graham, no ministry ought to more readily 
pardon oj)posite views than Sir Robert Peel’s. A man, of course, is a slave to an 
idle vanity, who thinks him.self bound ahvays to stick to the political opinions of 
liis youth. The sooner a man, w'ho thinks himself wrong, changes his views, the 
better. it is odd to see a man, at forty years of age, an ultra-supporter in 
odice of etPtain opiuioiis with a certain party, and the same man at fifty an iiltra- 
siij)porter inloflice of the opposite opinions of the op}iosite party. 
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sihility of these changes upon pu])lic grounds had been plainly shown 
to them, i. e., to their bishops and most active clergymen, tlien (as the 
government in 1841 possessed their friendly confidence) their churcli- 
(Mlucation rival scheme would liave been either wholly abandoned, or 
left to a few zealots ; while the Irish church would have been saved 
from its pr<»sent awkward position, namely, of recpiiring that (though 
eight millions of the people never enter her churches) all the assistance 
of the state towards education should pass through her Ininds, which 
most unreasonable object slie of course, and most certainly, will never 
get ; while the state, the liouses of parliament with immense majorities 
over and over again, and public opinion from every (jnarter, after full 
examination bolli in tlieory and in practice, liave quite ai)proved of 
the way the Wliig government decided the question. 


J)i(t1ogifc between an Englishman and an Irishman. 


fjt/ll. Why do you always look to the laws, to the government, and 
not to yourselves, for a remedy of your evils? You should i)ay im>re 
attention to yowr farms, to your cattle, and be more tlirifty and indus- 
trious in your habits, and you will soon be better off. 

Irishman. We only wish to imitate you, to govern ourselves^ Irelaml ; 
as you govern yourselves, England. ^ 

Bii/I. Eut in this country, people never attribute such and such 
j)rospcrity or such and such misery to the parliament ; they work har;l 
in cciinmerce, trade, manufactures, agriculture, &c., &c. 

Irishman, Then with your views you will agree to the Imperial Ear- 
liairieiit sitting every tlurd year in Dublin ? 

,IhdL No : (piite impossible. 

Irishman. Why, it could pass laws, and do business as well in Dub- 
lin as in London, and you did not seem to think the ‘‘ lo(‘ns” of mueli 
consequence. 

Bull. No : quite impossible. 

Irishman. Well, certainly you argue in an odd, perhaps in your 
national way. 

Bull. You may depend upon me, it wmuld be better for yon lo leave? 
politics alone; the more closely Ireland is united with Grca? ILitain, 
the better for Ireland. You have here the dearest market in world 
for your corn and cattle. We are and always must be beyon| you in 
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strength, iu wealth, in civilization : you must look to us, and we will 
support and protect you. 

Irishman. Why, free-trade does not depend in any degree on a union 
of parliaments, hut on a union of the two nations, which I hope and 
am sure will always continue between us ; besides, our cheap food is 
just as useful to your manufacturers, as your manufactivres to our 
farmers. We could buy much cheaper manufactures in France and in 
Belgium ; you could not get such quantities of cheap food anywhere. 
Your last observations stand on such impertinent hypotheses, that I will 
only reply, that Ireland will as surely catch up Great Britain as youth 
grows to manhood. I do not see in reason or in history any particular 
standard of strength as necessary for national indcp(mdence. 

Hull. Well, well, just siq)pose if we had a war with France — 

Irishman. Why, if t/ou go to war with France or anywhere else. 
I think you had better fight as well as you can ; but I cannot se(‘ why 
we should be always humbugged into your wars about your manufac- 
tures and about your aristocracy, with peo])l(‘ friendly to us. I think 
war is an evil, a folly.* What more silly than for the people of France 
and the peo])le of Great Britain and Ireland, tor examj)le, to hire by 
the day and by the year a parcel of idle vagabonds, gentlemen’s sons 
without brains, scamps of every kind, to dress them u)) in coarse real 

cloth, and to set them ofi' over the seas, and along the coasts, and 

everywhere, for a year or two, shooting, stabbing, sticking one another. 
Then tho»war is over ; both sides have lost a great deal of money, that 
would have bought good wine, and houses, and good dinners, (See., &c. 
The A’s won two victories, the B’s three victories ; the As have got 
tsi o heroes, the brave general B^, and the brave general C ; the B’s 
three heroes, the brave generals D, and E, and F. Each side thinks 
its own heroes the greatest men. All fought like lions. The most 
sensible war is a newspaper war. It is much better to spill ink 
than to spill blood. All wars of civilization are got up by kings, and 
princes, and ministers, in hope of glory to themselves, of success 

to their jdans. Thus, c. it is a crotchet in a minister’s head, 

that certain two countries {a and b) 7nust be kept united in a certain 
way ; then a war is got up between a and b on one side, and a third 
country (c), because people, after a violent struggle together on the 

* It ih odd that while })iib]ie opinion in every quarter has of late years eon- 
deiiuud !>(' duel, or fight between two men, yet people do not cleaily see the 
fully of Lie same otfence imiltiphed hy thousuiul.s, iiuniely, war between two 
nations, V 
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saiiK' sl(l(', pull betlcT together afterwards ; or a certain powerful class 
in (t stands upon ticklish ground, then a \uir is got up to turn j)ul)]io 
itUtMilioii from them, lint one word in your ear: if any people 
aitaeh us, we will defend ourselves, and God defend the right. 

It cannot l)e too often, too strongly laid before true Irishmen, in 
Dublin and* in the counties, that the cause of Ireland is to bo won, 
not In England, hut in Ireland', that the national o])inion is not yet 
wholly ^^ith the national cause; that thousands of Irishmen are still 
disloyal to Ireland, before whom their country's good cause must be 
h(dd u}) in every liglit, in the plain sim])Ic language of conimon sense 
and of common justice, over and over again, and in l!ie end tkutii 
WILL rill :V AIL. 
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I TEEL })orsua(le(l that many of rny. Roman 
Catholic felluw-suhjocty, wearied with the ever- 
recurring’ agitations, with vvdiich w o have hitherto 
been afflicted, are anxious for a state of repose 
wherein alone the resources of our country can 
})e deveIoj)ed, and her prosperity and ])eace pro- 
moted.* They have hailed, no doubt, as 1 have, 
the accession of men to place- and power, wlio 
arc likely to exercise the authority with which 
they are entrusted, with justice and decision, to 
repress lawless violence, to discountenance tur- • 
bulent agitation, and thus make way for the in- 
troduction of such salutary measures, as will 
tend to advance our commerce and our agricul- 
ture. No one will be more grieved than I shall, 
if these expectations are disappointed. There is 
no concession, short of compromise of principle, 
that lam not ready to make, even to the prejudices 
of my Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, if thereby 
harmony and peace could be established amT)ngst 
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us. I am decidedly opposed to the measiu’os 
ptoposed^by Lord A^yanley, for rest^rir^^r^n^ 
quilfity to IreUind, not because I am 'a\i 
principles* of concession, but becausa 
mearly convinced that his propdsilio'ns woftld'^t 
increase tenfold the 4l^ses whlth they are' in- 
tended to cm»e.~ -X^d Alvanlevr lifee many 

^her^ who have attempted tj^'grescribe for the 
evlls^f Ireland, is not suffll^ntly "acquainted witff 
either her past history, or her present circum- 
stances. This of itself is calculated to raise objec- 
tions in my mind to his proposed measures. 

He has almost caught a glimpse of the true state 
of the case ; and had he steadily and impartially 
pursued the inquiry, and proceeded from men to 
principles, he might have been able to discover, 
not only the apparent and the proximate, but the 
real and remote cause of such evils as are pecu- 
liar to Ireland. I arn not called upon at present, 
nor is it necessary for my purpose, to enlarge 
upon this ; and, following his lordship’s example, 
I shall not more particularly allude to it, “ being 
cautious of giving offence.” There is no doubt 
but that the peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
try is, in a great measure, in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Priests 5 but Lord Alvanley is 
far from assigning the true reason wh}’^ their 
power has been enlisted, rather on the side of 
discord than of harmony. 



The irrespoasihle power of the Priest cannot 
be too strongly dej)recated, 1 agree with 
Lor<J Alvanley in thinking that ‘‘ it paralyzes the 
action of the laws which were intended for the 
beJiefit of all, and is incompatible with the well- 
being of the country to which it belongs/^ It is 
placed beyond the reach of civil law, and 
beyond the control of civil authority. What 
law, or what authority, can reach or control 
the secret tribunal of the confessional ? All 
the control that the state can legitimately and 
safely employ, will be to prevent its exercise 
under such circumstances, as will lead to its 
being seriously detrimental to her interests. 
More than this the State cannot, more than this 
she should not, attempt. For the outward con- 
duct of the Priest, so far as that bears upon the 
peace or laws of the land, he is as responsible as 
any other subject, and as amenable to justice j 
as to his religious principles, God forbid that * 
ever, in our country, any measti^jlppjshould be in- 
troduced, any restrictions imposed, which might 
in the least degree tyrannically restrain the free 
exercise of thought or •conscience. 

Lord Alvanley states, page 5 of his pamphlet, 
that he cannot believe that the scenes which 
have lately taken place in Ireland have been 
sanctioned by file higher classes of the Irish 
clergy, or (if they had authority) that^ tl]ey 



would have abstained from interfering to pre- 
vent the great scandal that has been occ.isioned 
by them to the Roman Catholic ministry.” 
He is much mistaken if lie thinks that the 
llomish Priest is not in complete subjection 
to his Bishop, who has the strongest coactive 
authority to enforce obedience, not only in 
the exercise of his spiritual functions, but in 
his daily conversation. ITis authority, instead 
of being too little, is only too great, and such 
as is inconsistent with the enjoyment of the 
liberties of a British Subject. No state relation 
into which we could be brought with the court 
of Rome, could give greater force to this autho- 
rity than is already given ; and, instead of such 
a relation making the exercise of it safer for 
our liberties or our jieace, it will only tend the 
more* to endanger both. The must stringent 
laws of the Papacy, for the guidance and the 
government of the Priesthood, are in full force 
at this presen^^ foment in Ireland ; and if they 
have not been put in execution to regulate the 
acts of the Priesthood, it must have been more 
from want of inclination than want of power 
and authority. That the Bishops have not been 
the passive spectators of the turbulent scenes 
that have been of late years enacted by the 
Priesthood, is too evident to re(]^ire any length- 
ened* proof; with them the tithe agitation ori- 
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ginatod, and by their means it was prosecuted 
and sustained. (Vide Dr. Doyle’s Letters.) 
In every society that has been formed for keep- 
ing- up incessant agitation, whether under the 
name of Precursors, or Repealers, or others, we 
fijid some of the Bishops have been eminent con- 
tributors ; and under them many of the priests 
active agents in procuring funds for their objects, 
and encouraging through the country that politi- 
cal agitation which has been so great a bane to its 
liappiness and prosperity. 

The rise and progress of our civil liberties are 
HO intimately interwoven with the ecclesiastical 
atl'airs of the country, that it is most desirable 
that our Legislators, and such as are in places of 
trust and authority, should devote more of their 
attention and study to the history of the Church. 

1 am aware of the ignorance that ejflsts in the 
minds of many on this subject, and which I think 
liOrd Alvanley’s pamphlet is calculated to con- * 
firm ; I shall therefore follow his Lordship in his 
sketch of ecclesiastical matters. It is too ge- 
nerally believed, that from the introduction of 
Christianity up to the tihie of the Reformation, 
the Religion of Ireland was that of Rome — that 
ecclesiastical property of every kind belonged to 
the Clergy of Rome, and that at that time it was 
violently wrested from them and transferred to 
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l\ie Clergy of another church. There cannot be 
greater errors than these. They might be harm- 
less were they not made the foundation of sup- 
posed grievances, and employed as a topic of in- 
flammatory addresses, stimulating the populace 
to a sense of imaginary wrongs. 

When the Roman Catholic Missionaries first 
visited Ireland, they found that the Christian Re- 
ligion in its purity had been professed and prac- 
tised for centuries.* The Irish Christians were 
under no obligation, they owed no allegiance, to 
Rome ; they extended the right ha»d of fellow- 
ship to the Missionaries, but they neither recog- 
nized nor submitted to the authority or jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Rome.'}' We find them in the 
seventh century withstanding, in conjunction with 
the British Bishops, the emissaries from Rome, and 
defending'the tenets and rites they had always 
profsssed.J The grounds of this opposition, and 
• the tenets they defended, both prove their reli- 
gion to have been brought to them, not by means 
of the western, but by the eastern Church. Up 
to the twelfth century, they elected and conse- 
crated their own Bishops, and these exercised 
their jurisdiction in their respective dioceses, 

^ Vide Commission to Palladios. 

f Vide Baroiiius, anno 5G6. 

I Bede Eccl. Hist. b. 3rd, c. 
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without any reference whatever being had to 
Rome.* The same century that introduced 
into ^Ireland the royal authority of England, 
established the jurisdiction of the Pope-f Be- 
fore this, tithes were paid to the Clergy, and 
Ecclesiastics were richly endowed with lands. 
The church of Rome soon seized upon these 
possessions, and during nearly three centuries of 
Popish intrusion, her' efforts were directed to 
transfer church property from the hands of the 
secular into those of the regular Clergy, until the 
former were reduced to the lowest state of de- 
gradation. The history of this period is an 
important One, inasmuch, as it affords an in- 
structive commentary upon the general policy of 
the church of Rome, and manifests the natural 
tendency of her principles wherever they^ are 
allowed to bear rule. The monasteries which 
sprang from the west, and those which sprang 
from the east, were strikingly different ; the 
* members of the latter were eminently superior 
to those of the former. Under the influence of 
Rome, the land which was previously the seat of 
the learned, whereuntomen resorted from many 

* Letter of Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, in Usher’s 
Segh, page 96. See also Letters of Coluinbanus (O’Con- 
nor.) 

f Dr. Lynch’s Letter to Gerald Barry, p. 186. Joceline’s 
Life of St. Patrick. 
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other kingdoms of Europe, and from whence 
issued men to instruct and enlighten others, be- 
came a barren waste, swarming with idle Monks 
and Friars, whilst it groaned to be rescued from 
such an unworthy and oppressive burden. 

By ancient title, by civil and canonical law, 
the Church of Ireland had a right to assert 
her independence, and to regain her possessions, 
of which she had been deprived : nay, further, 
she had a right, and was bound by her allegiance 
to God, to shake off the imposed doctrines, rites, 
and ceremonies, of the Church of Rome : this 
was what was effected at the Reformation. 

With Henry the Eighth, or his conduct, we have 
nothing to do ; — although, under Providence, 
hewing out a way for the Reformation, yet, as a 
witness for the truth against error, he was not a 
Protestant. His reformation was little more 
than political, reaching to the vindication of the 
ancient rights and laws of the nation, in reference 
to the externals of the church. He renounced 
popery, yet lived and died a bigoted adherent to 
the doctrines of Romanism. The same fire that 
was kindled for the Roman Catholic served to 
burn the Protestant. Standing thus between 
two antagonist forces, he has been violently 
rejected by both. 

The Reformation, properly speaking, began 
ii> Ireland with Eli/abeth. Now what do wo 
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find? Not the property transferred, as stated, 
from one set of ecclesiastics to another, but the 
same •persons that were then in possession, ex - 
cept two of the liisliops, remaining in possession ^ 
consenting to, and effecting, in conjunction with 
the State, a reform in religion, and subscribing 
and conforming to the doctrines, rites, and cere- 
monies of the Cluirch, as it is to tliis day esta- 
blished. Two only of the Bishops, namely of 
Kildare and Meath, were deprived of their secs, 
and this for an act of rebellion against the Queen, 
in refusing to acknowledge her as the supreme 
(joveruor of the Clergy as well as of the Laity.* 
During a groat j)art of Elizabeth’s reign, the 
Bishops comj)lied with the alteration in the ser- 
vice, and so far from the adherents of the Church 
of Rome thinking conformity a grievance, .they 
resorted to the service of the j)arish "churches, 
convinced of its edifying and instructive 
.nature.” It would thus appear that the Esta- 
blished Church is the church of Ireland, both de 
jure and de facto, and that the Roman Catholics 
are justly considered in the same light as other 
Dissenter^, with this ex*cej)tion, that with the 
former our differences are on the most essential 
points of doctrine, whilst with many of the 
latter, we are united on the great principles of 

Vide History ul‘ tlie Cluircli ot Ireland, by llie bishop 
of Down and Connor, chap. v. .ac. D2. 



Truth, and only differ as to Forms, and Church 
Government. 

It would have been too much to expec^t that 
the church of Rome should calmly contemplate 
her jurisdiction and authority disregarded and 
rejected, so we find her putting in practice her 
usual plans for bringing back the refractory 
Irish The following facts I take from the 
History of the Church of Ireland, by the bishop 
of Down and Connor, chap. v. sec. ii. page 285. 

In 1567 , the titular archbishop of Cashel 
wounded the true archbishop with a dagger, 
because he refused to surrender his province to 
them, and fled to Spain. In 15G8j the titular 
bishops of Cashel and Emly were sent by the 
rebels as delegates to the pope and king of 
Spai;i, to implore aid against Elizabeth in fiivour 
of their religion. In 1590, the titular primate 
of Armagh joined with a proclaimed traitor in 
acts of rebellion. In 1599, the titular arch- ^ 
bishop of Dublin came to another traitor and 
rebel, brought papal indulgences for all that 
would take arms against the English, — a phoenix 
plume to O’Neal, arid twenty-two thousand 
pieces of gold for distribution from the king of 
Spain. In the ftiean time, Pope Pius 5th ful- 
minated the bull of excommunication against the 
queen, and, as is remarked by a Roman Catholic 


^ Vide Leland, vol, ii. page 371. 
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historian, ‘‘ deservedly deprived her of her 
king*doin.” It consequently followed that the 
authority of the queen, and the jurisdiction and 
the religion of the church, were both attacked, 
and the overthrow of both pursued with the 
most bigoted avidity. It is not to be wondered at 
that such conduct in this and the following reigns 
called forth from the British government many 
penal enactments, which have now been happily 
repealed, and which I sincerely trust may for 
ever remain blotted out from the statute-book. 

That the Roman Catholic Relief Bill has dis- 
appointed the expectations of many of its pro- 
moters, andTully realized the fears and predic- 
tions of its opponents, is now a matter of 
experience ; in the eyes of Lord A., the two 
great grievances which press heavily upon Roman 
Catholics, and which have (as I read in* p. 14 of 
his pamphlet) prevented that measure from pro- 
educing the intended and desired effect, are the 
composition and practice of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and the obligation on Roman Catholics to 
pay tithes and church-rates to theProtestant church. 
The grievance arising ft'om the Ecclesiastical 
court, Lord Alvanley himself admits, in page If), 
has been removed, so that I am relieved from the 
necessity of dwelling upon it. The grievance of 
tithe, and Lord Alvanley ’s remedy, demand a 
more lengthened investigation. 

From what I have previously written, it is 
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obvious that the Established (Miureh is the direct 
and legitimate successor ol’ the ancient church of 
Ireland. As well might the successors of th6 Inde- 
pendenls, who intruded themselves into the livings 
of the Church of England during the j)oriod of the 
Commonwealth, claim them now as theirs, as that 
the Romish Church, because she had violently 
seizedon the property of the Irish clutrch for three 
centuries, should now lay claim to it, when the latU'r 
has been enabled by the state to vindicate her 
rights. “ Nullum temj)ns contra ccclesiam,” is a 
maxim of the law founded in wisdom, and a 
century’s possession docs not, any more than a 
year’s, make invalid an ancient and lawful title. 

As a mere pecuniary burden, especially as tin; 
law at present exists. Tithe cannot press at all 
upor; the Roman Catholic J'’armers ; it is ) (>ally, 
as it always has been, a portion of that which 
otherwise would be available to the Landlord. 
The Landlords are the homt fdc tithe-payers, and. 
if tithe were done away in reality, as well as in 
name, they would alone be the gainers. The 
total amount of tithe payable to the Clergy of the 
Irish church amounts ih round numbers to about 
300,000/. ; of this the Landlords in fee that are 
Roman Catholics pay only about 14,000/., — so 
little grounds have they for asserting that the 
Established Church is supported in whole, or 
ev.on ‘chiefly, by the Roman Catholics. Indeed, 
under . the existing state of the law,' the Tithe is 
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already scarcely noticed by the majority of 
Tenants. In a short time, if left to themselves^ 
the name of it will be almost forg-otten, and 
unless some strange Revolution takes place, there 
cannot be any successful agitation in regard of 
it. Some such measure as that which Lord 
Alvanley recommends, is the most likely 
of producing such an unfortunate result. 

. The Jint step that must he faken^'' say^^LorcT 
Alvanley, in page 25, to “ obviate’’ the evils aris- 
ing from the exercise of the tcm})oral and spiritual 
power of the Priests, “ and to lead to a ])eaceful 
and honourable arrangement of the differences 
which have *80 long agitated and divided the two 
countries,” is “ a measure j or the pajjmeni of the 
Irish ItbJnan Catholic priesis,^^ By this measure 
his lordship seems to think that the grievance of 
tithe will be removed, in consequencoof the Roman 
Catholics being rclievedfrom the burden of ])aying 
tlieir own priests, and these also will be deprived 
*of that power, which, as creditors over debtors, 
they wield with such pernicious effect.” I am 
convinced that the proposed measure will effc'ct 
none- of the purposes Lord Alvanley has in view. 

The payment of tithes is, according to Roman 
Catholic principles, a religious duty enjoined 
upon Roman Catholics by the Council of Trent, 
and by the popular catechisms in which the peojile 
are instructed, with this addition, that the pay- 
ment be madiiito fitlie 
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Christian Doctrine.) The grievance of tithe 
is not the pecuniary amount, nor that in addi- 
tion they have to pay their own Pastors ; but the 
fact, that they are obliged to pay tithes at all to 
the Ministers of an heretical sect. Whatever 
equivalent may be given to the Romish priest- 
ligod, still so long as the tithe itself is withheld 
em, the church of Rome will be dissatis- 
fied vtith its appropriation. 

Lord Alvanley can be little aware of the state 
of Ireland when he speaks of ‘‘ a debtor and cre- 
ditor” account between the priest and his flock. 
There may be, and I doubt not there are 
amiable men in the Priesthood, lenient and 
considerate towards the poorer members of 
their Flock, whose destitution may touch their 
feelings ; but, in general^ whatever else may 
remain unpaid, the annual dues and the occa- 
sional fees must be paid on the spot. A creditor 
who has the power of casting his debtor into 
prison, may use it as a means to force him to 
his terms ; but a Roman Catholic Priest has not 
this power, nor docs he require to use the au- 
thority vvhich the relation as a creditor might 
give him over his flock. His is a spiritual 
power which requires no legal enforcement. 

Supposing that the Priests receive a stipend in 
lieu of their customary dues, will the people be in 
the least relieved ? I am firmly convinced they 
will not. No provision can be made for dispen- 
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sations, and indulgences, and reserved cases. 
Cannot these he indefinitely multiplied, and with 
tliem^ corresponding j)ecuniary burdens? In 
Roman Catholic countries, where the Romish 
church is established, this is the case, and the 
exactions consequent therein enormous and op- 
pressive. 

Monasticisin is the perfection of the system of 
Romanism. It is the heart towards which the 
whole circulation tends, and from which it flows 
again to give life and energy to its extremities. 
The monastic orders have been justly called the 
‘‘standing army of the Pope they are regarded 
with pcculi«*ir favour by him, and have received 
from him peculiar encouragement. Ready access 
to the "highest offices in the Church is given 
to such of the Monks as distinguish themselves 
by talent and zeal. The Pope gljKlly esta- 
blishes Monasteries, and increases them wher- 
ever and whenever he has power so to do. 
'since the year 1814, under his patronage, 
they have rapidly increased in Ireland. The 
Monks have been always regarded by the 
Roman Catholic populacev with the most super- 
stitious reverence, and the administration of 
the offices of the Church in their hands esteemed 
peculiarly sacred and beneficial. Already a con- 
siderable traffic is carried on by the Brethren, in 
holy Candles, and Beads, and Relics, and Gospeds, 

c 
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and the only restraint to a greater extent of this 
traffic arises from the jealousies and fears of the 
secular Priests, lest their own emoluments jnight 
thereby be in any wise diminished. Remove 
this check by paying the secular Priest ; the 
Brothers will increase their traffic, and the Cho- 
risters will extend the sphere of their services, 
and the burden of dues and fees will be ten, nay, 
a hundred-fold, increased. This must necessarily 
follow from Lord Alvanley’s first step.^^ 

Perhaps the monks are to be paid too. Then 
search out the fairest, most fertile, most extensive 
tracts of land in this country, banish the owners, 
confiscate their property, and lay the title deeds 
as an offering upon the monastic altars, and 
perhaps for a time the Church of Rome fiiay say, 
‘^enough.” This may appear extravagant, it is 
notliing more than what we might justly expect. 
Walter Ennis, the organ for the time of the 
Romish Hierarchy in Ireland, thus speaks in his 
‘SSurvey of the Articles of the late rejected Peace 
of 16J6,” page 91 : — In our declaration printed 
“ 1641, we declared it to be a means to reduce Ire- 
land to peace and quietness, that the bishoprics, 
“ deaneries, and other spiritual promotions of the 
‘‘ kingdom, and all friaries and nunneries should 
‘‘ be restored to the Catholic owners, and that 
the impropriation of tithes may be restored, and 
“ the sites, ambits, and precincts of religious houses 
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‘‘ of monks may be restored to them; but as to tlie 
residue of their temporal possessions, it is not 
dej^ired to be taken from the present proprietors, 

‘‘ but to be left with them, until God shall incline 
their own hearts.” The same spirit and the 
same principles that dictated the above, I believe, 
animate at the present time the majority of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy in Ireland, It may 
be said restrictions might be placed upon the in- 
crease and functions of the Monks, or the esta- 
blishment of Monasteries might be altogether 
prohibited. Attempt either of these, and then 
farewell to the dream of tranquil Using Ireland by 
paying the* secular Priests. 

I have taken my stand upon low grounds, 
and have not alluded to the great principle 
involved in this question. I have only dealt 
with its justice and practicability, nnd I am 
confident that many even of the reflecting 
members of the Roman Catholic persuasion* 
will acknowledge that the measures proposed by 
Lord Alvanley, whilst they remove no grievance, 
would entail others which would be first and 
most severely felt by themselves. 

If the obligation to pay tithes to the Irish churcli 
be the great grievance under which the Roman Ca- 
tholics are weighed down, (which I deny,) and if 
this be the only obstacle which stands in the way 
of restoring peace and tranquillity to Irelahd,^ as 

c ^ 
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Lord Alv.anley infers, a iniicli clioapor and more 
effectual means of accomplishing' its removal can 
be devised than the payment of the Priestr, re- 
commended by his Lordship. There are in 
Ireland, I believe, about four thousand priests 
who, on a moderate calculation, for confessions, 
marriages, burials, extreme unction, masses, 
months’ minds, churching-s of women, priests^ 
coin, &c., receive about ^G00,00(), thus afford- 
ing to each a salary of about 150/. per annum. 
In this sum salaries of Bishops are not included. 
Take it, however, at 600,000/., and large as it is, 
who is there that would not be willing to sacri- 
fice it, provided there were no surrender of 
principle involved therein, if by doing so Peace 
and Harmony could be secured to Ireland ? A 
much less sum, however, will be required, if 
the grievance of Tithe be all that is necessary to 
be removed. I have said that the amount of 
tithe, payable to the Clergy of the Established 
Church, is about 300,000/., half the sum neces- 
sary to be paid to the Roman Catholic Priests, 
supposing they would be satisfied with it. Let 
lands be purchased by the government at every 
opportunity, producing a yearly amount equal 
to that of the tithes ; and according as the land 
is purchased, let the proceeds be applied to the 
use of the clergy in lieu of their tithes, the ex- 
pense will then come gradually off the state. 
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without suddenly depreciating the value of 
money, or increasing that of land ; tithes will bo 
extinguished in a few years in name and reality, 
and* the presumed grievance, arising from the 
obligation to pay them, will be completely and 
for ever removed. The reason for vesting the 
money in land must be obvious^ it will give the 
property a character of security and permanence 
which it otherwise could not have, and will 
cause tlie income of the Clergy to fluctuate ac- 
cording to the changes of the times. 

When we are required to adoj)t any essential 
measures upon the grounds that a great changes 
has passecl over the Church of Romo, that Inn* 
anti-social dog-rnas are become obsolete, and that 
everything that Protestants have hitherto feared 
has been re-‘‘modelled,” we require something 
more to give us certainty of this than the* hear- 
says and conversations of well-meaning country 
gentlemen, or even the Pamphlets of noble Lords.. 
The same authority that enacted must repeal 
those anti -social dogmas, before we can be con- 
vinced that they are obsolete; but we have no room 
for doubt on the subject, ^on the contrary we have 
the clearest proof that they are in full force at 
this present time within* the Church of Rome, 
and within the bounds of this Realm too. In 
the encyclical letter sent by the present pope to 
the Romish bishops of Ireland in 1832, he thus 
writes to them : — 
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‘‘ You will discharge this duty (viz. defending 
the common cause, &c.) faithfully, as your 
ministry demands ; you will attend to yourselves 
and to your doctrine, calling frequently to mind 
that the universal church is not shaken by any 
novelty whatsoever, and that according to the 
admonition of St. Agatha Pope, Nothing of whnt 
has been regidarlij defined ought to he retrenched^ 
or changed^ or increased^ hut that all should he 
preserved incorrupt^ both in measure and expres- 
sion. 

No doubt, in pursuance of this, and in order 
to improve and enlarge their canon law, the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of the present time have 
published a compendium of papal laws, contain- 
ing the bulls and decretals of Benedict XIV., 
and also his definitions on doctrinal, moral, and 
canorfical f^ubjects. His bulls are acknowledged 
by them as forming part of the canon law, and 
diis definitions of supreme authority in the Church, 
It is a maxim of the Church of Rome, that 
decretals are binding in the countries in which 
they have been published or adopted as the canon 
law of the country. Again, the general adoption 
of a bull in practice, without a formal promul- 
gation, would give it tfie force of a law, on the 
ground that custom became law. Whatever force, 
then, their adoption and publication could give 
them has been given to the papal laws contained in 



this compeiuliuiii by tbo present Romish Bishops. 
I'hoy have been published, adopted, and enjoined 
upon their Priests as the laws by which they are 
to instruct and g-overn the People. In them we 
find laws for the excommunication and extermi- 
nation of Heretics, the confiscation of their 
Property both lay and ecclesiastical, and all the 
worst of those intolerant and persecuting dogmas 
which characterized those times when the church 
^ of her power and 

ascendancy. That she has changed in her 
tensions, or has .partaken of the supposed en- 
lightenment of the present day, is a dangerous 
delusion, against which we cannot be too much 
on our guard. We must bear in mind that 
those precautions which abound in our laws 
against the usurpations of the Pope, did not 
originate in the era of the Reformation ; *from 
the earliest periods in our history we find 
the State watching with the most jealous eye,, 
and guarding by her laws against the unlawful 
encroachments of the Church and Court of Rome; 
if such were necessary when the faith of the 
church of Rome was universally professed in 
these countries, how much more are wo, as a 
Protestant State, called upon not to lay aside our 
vigilance or our caution ! 

Our own laws should be obeyed and acknow- 
ledged as supreme, and if faithfully and firmly 



administered they are sufficient to repress any 
disorderly conduct on the part of the Priests of 
the church of Rome. Deeply, I am convinced, 
would it grieve the heart of every true British 
Protestant, if ever tliey should witness the day 
when it became necessary to call in the aid of 
the Pope of Rome to assist our gracious Queen 
in the government of Irer subjects. If such a 
time should ever arrive, “ the sun of England 
will indeed be set.’’ 

^"he good to he derived from any intimate re- 
lation with the court of Rome is very problema- 
tical, the evils necessarily resulting are absolutely 
certain. In establishing this friendly relation, 
whilst the principle is admitted that the Pope 
hath ‘‘jurisdiction in this Realm,” we at the 
same time open a door for endless strife and 
agitation, ^unless we are prepared to surrender 
the kingdom, to be exclusively possessed by 
^ Roman Catholics. 

The cases of those States which Lord Alvanley 
holds out to us as examples, and wherein he 
says the payment of the Priests, and the political 
relation maintained with Rome, has succeeded so 
well, are not analogous to ours ; and it has yet to 
be proved that success has attended those measures. 
In Prussia and Russia the Rulers are despotic and 
autocratical, and there is also a surveillance and 
espionage kept up through the secret jwlicey which 



our executive has no j)rovisioii for, and which 
our constitution docs not admit of. Through 
these secret agents they can detect the first and 
ino^ secret movements of sedition ; and by their 
despotic power they can use the most summary 
and effective means immediately to repress it. 

I neither covet the one nor the other ; and 
through all the changes that England has under- 
gone, I rejoice that our Institutions are free 
from the foul excrescence of the masked be- 
trayers of social intercourse. Long may Eng- 
land remain free from such a polluting force, 
and as long may she remain free from such mea- 
sures as should demand it to control or check 
their evil tendencies. The payment of the Priests 
did not prevent them from being active agents in 
causing the severance of Belgium from Holland. 
Will it prevent their agitating the rejieal oT the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland ? or 
propagating a spirit of disaffection in both ? - 
, Neither the payment of the Priesthood, nor the 
relation with Rome, prevented the Apostolic 
Vicar from endeavouring to convulse the Rhenish 
Provinces to their centre, so that at other times, 
and under a less vigorous Government, revolu- 
tion must have been the consequence. Those 
Provinces arc bound to Prussia by a very slender 
tie, and that which renders this tie still weaker 
— exposing it to a sudden dissolution — is the 
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very position which the Church of Homo holds 
iit this j)resent time in those Provinces. 

Lord Alvanlcy proposes that we send onr 
accredited agent to Rome, and that “ accredited 
aj)ostolical vicars” should he sent to superintend 
the spiritual affairs of every diocese here. The 
Church of Rome in these realms would then 
he placed under their protection as agents of 
the court of Rome. The first demand would he 
the full, free, and open exercise of their religion. 
What may he comprehended in this may he 
collected from the following extract of a letter, 
dated Sept. 27th, 1811, written hy Dr. Miley, 
a leading priest of Dublin, to Dr. Pusey of 
Oxford, as it appeared in the newspapers of the 
day:— “ The church, which in pagan times con- 
“ cealed the mysteries in crypts and catacombs, 
“ noV parades the mcranieut in solemn pomp 
“ throughout the streets and squares of the cities. 
“ Wherever thes/J*V«7q /’ Catholicity instead 

“ of immuring the celestial form of religion, it 
“ delights to behold her expatiating abroad, dif- 
“ fusing a sanctifying influence, setting the seal of 
“ a superintending Providence upon every enter- 
“ prise and every occupation, and planting even 
“ along the dusty thoroughfares of the passions 
“ symbols so sacred as to startle the most dissolute 
“ into the recognition of hopes and terrors of 
“ futurity.” The real meaning conveyed in this 





passage is, that when the church shall be free, vve 
shall have processions of the host in the streets 
and squares of cities, especially with popish lord 
mayors and corporations ; we shall have cruci- 
Hxes at the cross-roads, and images of saints in 
the thoroughfares, offensive to the eyes and 
])rinciples of Protestants, and degrading to our 
fellow-subjects. Is it to be expected that Pro- 
testants will tamely submit to such practices ? 
Will Roman Catholics, under improved circum- 
stances, cease to require them ? 

‘‘ These apostolical vicars, armed with full 
powers to restrain and punish the bold and 
bad-intentioned amongst the clergy,” must of 
course have some judicial authority for trying 
and deciding upon cases brought before 
them ; in short, they must have courts for all 
cases between the bishops and their * Priests, 
and between the Priests and the People. This 
cannot be confined to spiritual, it will be 
c^xtended to temporal things. What the effect 
will be, must be obvious. The laws of the land 
will be superseded by the laws of the court of 
Rome ; the authority of the government and of 
tlie Queen, by that of the pope and his ‘‘ aposto- 
lical vicars f and by degrees the Roman Catho- 
lics will be led to feel that their allegiance is 
more due to a foreign power than to that whose 
natural subjects they are. The alchemy of Rome 
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can at all times transmute temporal things into 
spiritual, and vice verm^ and it will be impossible 
to place limits between the civil and ecclesiastical, 
between spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. In 
attempting to do so we shall find, when perhaj)S 
too late, that we have renewed, with a folly 
reckless of past experience, the contests which 
for centuries wasted the lives of our ancestors, 
and flung away with criminal prodigality the 
hard-earned yet cheajdy-purchased victories 
which they <nchieved over the pretensions of the 
court of Rome. The present agitations are but 
as a gentle breeze ruffling the surface of society, 
in comparison with the hurricane* which Lord 
Alvanley’s measiircs are calculated to produce. 

Whilst it is my desire to live on all friendly 
terms with my Jloman Catholic fellow-subjects, 
and not to be wanting in acts of kindness or of 
courtesy to them as individuals, I trust that it may 
ever be the determination of Protestant English- 
men to make no compromise with the antiscrip- 
tural doctrines or antisocial principles of the 
church and court of Rome. 

I advert not to the reform ofMaynooth proposed 
by Lord Alvanley, but I cannot pass over his high 
commendation of the order of Jesuits in con- 
nexion with that establishment. I agree with his 
Lordship that the Jesuits sent out hy the 
Propaganda as missionaries^ are eminently cal- 
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culated to succeed in the objects for which they 
are designed.'' They are well disci})lined and 
tried, ^ and their qualifications and fitness accu- 
rately ascertained before they are allowed to 
proceed to their respective posts. What ‘‘ the 
objects are for which they are designed^" is evi- 
dent from the original constit^ion of the order, 
as well as from the history of their past transac- 
tions. One of their vows is to go whithersoever 
the Pope should send them as missionaries for 
the conversion of infidek and heretics^ or for 
the service of the church in any other %cay^ and 
to devote all their powers and means to the 
accomplishment of the work. Shortly after the 
establishment of this order, the means they would 
use to effect their purposes were sketched by the 
hand of a spirit cal most prophetic. Dr. Brown, 
Archbishop of Dublin, in a sermon which* has 
often been quoted, gives this description of them ; 
“ These sects will turn themselves into various 
formSji^with the heathens a heathen, with the 
“ atheists an atheist, with the Jews a Jew, with 
“ the Reformers a Refor7nm\ purposely to know 
‘‘ your intentions, your luinds, your hearts, and 
‘‘ your inclinations,’’ &c. True to their vows, yet 
indifferent to the means they should employ, they 
have pursued with indefatigable zeal, from the 
earliest period of their history, up to the present 
time, the exaltation of the church of Rome, and 
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the overthrow of what is calculated to impede 
the accomplishment of their object. I am not 
surprised if they have been admitted into fami- 
liar intercourse with Lord Alvanley, as he would 
lead us to understand, and which I lament to find, 
that they have adapted themselves to his lordship s 
tastes, and havc^JRTh upon his favour, is no in- 
considerable proof that they ‘‘ are emhioitlji 
calculaied to succeed in the objects for which 
they are designed.'" I would here take the liberty 
of recommending to his lordship the perusal of 
a book, j)ublished this year by Count Krasinski, 
on the Reformation in Poland, where the d('- 
scription of the part taken by the Jesuits at that 
period bears forcibly on our present subject. F 
too have not been unobservant, nor have 1 been 
without means of forming an opinion with re- 
spe\’t to, the present transactions of the Jesuits ; 
nor is it on light grounds that I have come to a 
conclusion, repecting them, different from that 
of Lord Alvanley. Several modern fac^s are be- 
fore me, but to produce them would enlarge 
these observations too much. 1 shall only state, 
that in the course of a journey on the continent, 
during the last year, in Italy and Germany, 
many with whom I conversed, and some' of 
them members of the Roman Catholic church, 
condemned the proceedings of the Jesuits 
settled amongst them ; they described them 
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as interfering* in family, social, and state con- 
cerns, to their great disturbance, and mani- 
festing* the same principles in the present day, as 
history attributes to them in former periods. 
I do not know how much this may weigh against 
the ‘‘ experience” of Lord Alvanley, but of this 
I am persuaded, that I could not too strongly 
deprecate or resist the authoritative appointment 
of such men as Teachers in this country, who, I 
believe, are the avowed enemies of our institu- 
tions, both in churcli and state. 

The difficulties peculiar to Ireland, which 
stand in the way of a due administration and due 
observance •of the laws, will be materially dimi- 
nished by a firm adherence to Principle. It is 
only when men’s minds are tossed about, at one 
time highly elated, at another deeply depressed, 
by falsely excited hopes and fears, that •agitation 
is likely to succeed, or to become turbulent and 
alarming. Let the laws be faithfully and impar- 
tially administered, let crime be diligently sought 
out and punished, let men be selected to fill the 
different situations under government patronage 
for their moral and intallectual fitness, let the 
apppointments in the Established Church be 
conferred on men whose lives are devoted to 
their sacred calling, let protection be afforded 
to life and property, as far as in the govern- 
ment lies: and whilst toleration, full and free, js 



extoiHled to every Religious sect, let encou- 
rag:eii)ent and protection be given to the Truth, 
and I have no doubt hut that Ireland will soon 
become different from what she is, and make 
(^qual progress in civilization, in morality, and 
in religion, with the other parts of the empire. 

I have put myself to some inconvenience, I 
am persuaded that 1 expose myself to much of 
obloquy by writing these observations, yet 1 
shall not regret the one, and 1 shall willingly 
endure the other, if they have the (dfect of cor- 
recting those errors, and removing those false 
impressions, which prevail with respect to the 
past and present state of Ireland. 

Whatever others may think or say, I shall 
still have the approval of my own conscioJice, 
testifying that I have sought and sincerely desired 
the welfare of all classes of my fellow* subjects. 

My ‘‘ Observations^’ have at h*ast this advan- 
tage, they are the result of an experience of thirty 
years’ residence in Ireland, during which time 1 
have lived in harmony and friendship with my 
Roman Catholic countrymen, for many of whom 
I entertain the sinccrest regard. Rut my ex- 

j)erience has shown me that the doctrines of the 

m 

Church oj Home, and the operation of her prin- 
ciples as cn'hibited amongst oar j^f^ople, are the 
root and cause ofmanjj of those ecils which afflict 
our unhappy country ; and it is because I am con- 
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vinced that the adoption of Lord Alvanley s 
proposition would not only add to our miseries 
in Ireland, but extend them to England herself, 
that I have sent forth my warning voice in these i 
‘‘ Observations.” 

The eye of the critic will no doubt detect 
many faults, but I write not for him. I address 
myself to the common sense of my country- 
men, trusting that what I have said may lead 
them seriously to examine their principles 
as Protestants. I cannot believe that any 
Government which may be placed over the 
destinies of this Country, could propose for 
adoption such a panacea for the state of Ireland 
as tha^t which is suggested by Lord Alvanley ; 
but if, at a future period, and in an evil hour, 
such blliidiiess should pervade the minds of those 
who might be llulers, as to induce them to try 
such an experiment, I trust that the Protestantg 
of Great Britain would then, as they would now, 
raise their indignant voice against the gross in- 
consistency of the State paying for the promuL 
gation of doctrines against which she solemnly 
protests, and supporting a Priesthood to teach 
those errors which Lord Alvanley, together with 
the Protestant Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament, have sworn they believe to be ‘‘ super- 
stitious and idolatrous.” Let it not be said that 
this principle has already been adopted by* the 
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i>rant to Mnynooth : unhappily, from tliis short- 
sighted policy, the nation is now suffering, let us 
not add to our misfortunes, by a further deviation 
from sound principle, or by sacrificing the cause 
of Scriptural Truth at the Shrine of an infidel 
liberalism so prominent in the age in which 
we live.” 

Talh/morc J^nrh^ Co. Dnirti, 
yor. *20, IS4I. 
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An Act for the more effectual application of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests in Ireland. [9th August, 1844.] 

Whereas it is expedient that the pious intentions of charitable 
persons should not be defeated by the concealment and misappli- 
cations of their donations and bequests to public and private 
charities in Ireland : And whereas the provisions of the act passed 
by the Parliament ot Ireland in the third year of his late Majesty 
King George the Third, intituled An Act for the Better Discovery 3 Qeo. 3, (I.) 
of Charitable DonTitions and Bequests^ and of the act passed by 
the Parliament of Ireland in the fortieth year of the reign of his 
said late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act to 
amend an Act passed in the Third Year of His present 40 Geo. 3, ( I. ) 

King George the Third, intituled ‘ Aii Act for the Better Discovery 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests,' have been found* insufficient 
for such purposes ; and it is expedient and necessary that pro- 
vision should be made for the better management of such cha- 
ritable donations and bequests as have been heretofore made, and 
such as hereafter may be made ; Be it therefore enacted by the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in l^s present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, That from Recited acts 
and after the commencement of this Act the hereinbefore recited 

as to any thing 

Acts shall be repealed, save as to anything done at any time done before 

before the commencement of this Act, all which shall be and 

, 11 ,. 

remain good to all intents and purposes whatsoever as if this Act act. 
had not passed. 

The first thing which attracts our attention in this Act of 
Parliament is, the want of any clear and honest enunciation of 
the object sought by the Bill. 

B 



Charitahle Donations and Becptests Act, 

Wlien tlie enacting clauses of a statute are so worded as to 
render their construction doubtful, the intention of the Legis- 
lature may usually be discovered by reference to the preamble. 
In it, the mischiefs intended to be remedied, or the benefits 
proposed to be secured, are generally stated with sufheient 
certainty to a})prize an unlearned reader of the objects con- 
tem))lated by the framers of the Act. Any person reading this 
preamble would suppose that the policy of the State respecting 
the donations and bequests which it was intended to regulate, 
had always been the same as now, and that the pious 
intentions of charitable persons in Ireland, had been defeated 
either by the constructions of the Courts of Law, or by 
the supineness and negligence of Commissioners heretofore 
appointed to carry them into effect. Reading this recital in 
conjunction with the second section, who would imagine that 
the acts heieby repealed, because “insufficient for their 
purposes,” were acts deliberately passed for the express object 
of crippling the resources of the Roman Catholic Church, by 
the discovery and confiscation of all donations and bequests 
for i,ts support? Who would conjecture, that it was not until 
this purpose of confiscation had been defeated by the con- 
scientious scruples of honourable men sitting as Judges in the 
Irish Courts of Equity, — not until time had given to those 
scruples as much of the weight of judicial authority as sufficed 
to encourage pious Catholics to attempt the re-endowment of 
their Ch|^ch by munificent donations and bequests,— not until 
the recited acts had become clearly “ineffectual for the purpose” 
of perpetuating the poverty of the Church of Rome in Ireland, 
that any Minister of the Crown of England entertained a 
notion of their repeal ? Yet such is the fact. 

The former of these Acts, 3 Geo. 3, c. 1, was passed by the 
Irish Parliament in 1763, a period when all the inhabitants of 
Ireland were presumed, by the law, to be Protestants, the 
Catholics, and the Catholic Church, being in no respect recog- 
nise?l, except for reprehension and penalty. The propriety of 
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lliis mode ol dealing with them being taken for granted, dona- Section i. 
tions and bequests for Catholic charitable purposes, were sup- 
posed to have no existence, — the preamble reciting, that “ the 
pious intentions of many charitable persons were frequently 
defeated by the concealment or misapplication of their donations 
or bequests to phblic or private charities in this kingdom,” seems 
to indicate that the intention of the Irish Parliament was to 
prevent the embezzlement of charitable donations and bequests 
by the trustees appointed to administer them. For this purpose 
it was enacted, that “ all charitable donations contained in 
wills should be published three times successively in the 
Dublin Gazette^ at the expense of the executor, within three 
months after obtaining probate of the will, under a penalty of 
50/., in case of his neglect; and also, that extracts from such 
wills should be lodged by the proper officers in each diocese, 
annually with the clerks of both Houses of Parliament.” 

Publicity being thus secured, the law, in virtue of this 
pious fiction, relieved the executors of Catholic donors from 
the trouble of effecting the intentions of their testators, and 
presuming them to have intended what they ought to have 
intended, i. e., the reverse of what was in their wills expressed, 
confiscated such Catholic bequests as were ignorantly or incau- 
tiously made, to Protestant purposes. And that the object of 
the Act might not be lost by neglect or inattention, a committee, 
composed principally of Bishops, was appointed in 1764 by 
the Jrish House of Lords, to see that its provisions were 
"^carried into effect. 

Thus the law continued until the year 1800, when the Union 
with Great Britain was in progress. By this time, in con- 
sequence of the relaxation of the penal laws, the Catholics 
had obtained a great increase of wealth, and power, and in- 
fluence. There was much need of a Committee of Bisliops, 
to prevent or to check the re-endowment of the Church of^ 

Rome, and that the good effects of their past vigilance might 
not be wholly lost for the future, the Irish Parliament, in ihe 

B 2 
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last year of its existence, passed the 40 Geo. 3, c. 75 (repealed 
by the present Act), whereby, after reciting the appointment 
of the Committee of the Lords, that by the union of (jreat 
Britain and Ireland, such committee would be discontinued, 
and the i)ious intentions of many charitable persons thereby 
(as before the said committee was appointed), defeated by 
the concealment and misapplication of their donations or 
bequests to public and private charities in that kingdom, and 
that it was expedient and necessary, that some public body 
should be constituted and appointed to watch over such 
charities and bequests, and to enforce the application of them 
to the purposes designed and intended by the pious donors 
thereof, a Board of Commissioners, consisting of all the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, the Judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court, several clergymen incumbents of parishes in 
Dublin, together with the Chancellor and twelve Judges for 
the time being, was erected into a Corporation for that 
purpose. 

By the second section, the jurisdiction of this board is 
ascertained, and it is enacted, that the commissioners and 
their successors may sue in every Court in this kingdom, either 
of Law or Equity, for the recovery of every charitable do- 
nation or bequest, which may or shall be withheld, concealed, 
or misapplied, and apply the same, when recovered, according 
to the intentions of the donors ; or in case it be inexpedient, 
unlawful, or impracticable, to apply the same strictly, accord- 
ing to the directions and intentions of the donors, then to apply 
the same to such charitable and pious purposes as they shall 
judge to be nearest and most conformable to the directions and 
intentions of the donors ; with full costs, to be paid to the said 
Commissioners out of the charitable donations.” 

By the third section it is declared, that five Commissioners 
shall constitute a quorum, but that an Archbishop or Bishop 
shall always be one. 

The operation of this Act of Parliament is described by Mr. 
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Scully, in his able work* on the Irish penal laws as follows: — l. 

“ Thus has the Irish Parliament, in the last year of its 
existence, solemnly organized a powerful inquisition, vigilant 
and eager ih the pursuit of its prey, and armed with every 
necessary autl^ority for discovering and seizing the funds 
destined, by dying Catholics, for the maintenance of the pious 
and the poor of their own communion. 

“ For instance, a Catholic bequeaths certain small annuities 
for the decent support of the parish priest, the occasional 
rc})airs of the Catholic chapel, and the better education of the 
youth of the parish; and he confides the fulfilment of his 
pious intent to two solvent and upright executors, of his own 
choice and approbation. Upon his death, his executors arc 
obliged, under penalty of fiO/,, to publish those bequests, with 
every particular circumstance, three times successively in the 
Dublin GazettCf within three months after obtaining probate 
of the will. Thus or through some other channel, these 
bequests attract 'the notice of the Commissioners of Charitable 
Bequests or their Secretary. 

“ They instantly file an information in the Court of.Chancery, 
alleging that these bequests were given to unlawful and super- 
stitious uses; that they are therefore vested in the King, who 
in hiii capacity as head of the Church, is entrusted by the 
common law to see that nothing is done in propagation of a 
false religion; that these bequests, though unlawful, cannot 
eveh revert to the representatives of the donor ; for having 
manifested some charitable intent,* but mistaken the legal 
mode of effecting it, he is to be considered as having given the 
bequest to general purposes of charity, of which the King is 
authorized to select the legal objects, that therefore, the King 
is to direct and to appoint the appropriation of these bequests 
in eodern generCi to Protestant charities, such as shall appear 
to be the nearest and most conformable to the charitable 

• “ A Statement of the Penal Laws which aggrieve the ('alholic? of Ircljind.” 

-^Dublin, lhJ2. 
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intentions of the donor, or technically speaking, to execute 
those intentions cy presC^ 

The equitable doctrine of cy pres is thus laid down by Sir 
William Grant. ' 

“ Whenever a testator is disposed to be charitable in his 
own way and upon his own principles, we are not content with 
disappointing his intention if disapproved by us, but arc to 
make him charitable in our way and upon our principles. If 
once we discover in him any charitable intention, that inten- 
tion is supposed to be so liberal as to take in objects not only 
not within his intention, but wholly adverse to it.”* 

“ The doctrine of cy prh,"' says Lord Eldon, “ proceeds 
upon the principle that the testator’s general intention of 
charity was the principal intention — that he meant at all events 
some charity, that his unlawful purpose was a mode of dis- 
appointing it, and the mode therefore was out of the question, 
and the intention should be carried into effect in another mode.”f 

It is plain that the application of this doctrine to the bequests of 
pious Catholics would operate as a wholesale and indiscriminate 
confiscation, and it is due to the old board of Protestant Com- 
missioners to admit, that they discharged their functions with 
a degree of zeal and of activity, which completely frustrated, 
where it had not discouraged, every attempt of the Irish 
Catholics to provide any permanent maintenance for the 
ministers of their worship, their places of education, or other 
pious or charitable foundations. In those days of cy prhs 
administration of Catholic testamentary dispositions, the neces- 
sity of protecting the death bed of a man from the suggestions 
of his own conscience, or the influence of his spiritual adviser, 
had not occurred to those whose compassion is now moved in 
behalf of his distant cousins ! The bequests of Catholics, 
whether in extremis or in vigorous health, were then without 
ccruple alienated, as Dr. Murray says, “ from the known objects 


• Oirey v. Abbottt 7 Vescy, 4‘24. f Mogyridge v. ThackwdU 7 Vesey, 77. 
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contemplated by the testator, and applied to objects which, if -Section 1. 
living, he would abhor!” 

Ifthis system of administering Catholic charitable bequests had 
continued to the present rime, which might be inferred from Sir 
Robert Peel’s speech of July the 29th, as reported in Hansard, 
the new Act wculd, in some respects, have been an improvement. 

But it did not continue. The legal and equitable grounds 
on which its application to Catholic cliarities res(cd, WTre by 
no means so clear in Ireland as they were in England. J’hc 
provisions of the English statute of 1 I'^dw. {>, c. 14, by which 
sitpcrslilious uses were declared, and donations of lands, tene- 
ments, goods or chattels, for or towards them, were prohibited, 
had not been enacted in Ireland. An opinion ccrtaiidy pre- 
vailed that the uses declared by that statute to be sii|)er- 
stitious and uidawful, were also prohibited in Ireland by the 
gcucTcd policy of the law, which recognised no worshij) but the 
worship of the Church by law established; no priest or hishop, 
except such as might be members of the Board of charitable 
donations and bequests. But when the effect of the concession 
of the elective franchise, and of permanent interests in land 
had begun to exhibit itself in such an increase of the polTtical 
power of the Catholic Church and people, as made their 
siq)port acceptable to one of the great parties in the State, and 
rendciTd an early alteration of the law respecting them a grave 
question of imperial policy— which it was plain to all thinking 
men must end in their Emancipation —the grounds of the 
doc’trine of cy pres confi-scation of Catholic bequests to the 
undue enrichment of the Establishment were looked into with 
more suspicion. The duty of applying it must at all times have 
been irksome to the Judges of the E(|uity Courts, and when 
the Irish seals were entrusted to an English nobleman of no 
great reputation as a lawyer, but of high character for honour 
and integrity — rather than decree what was in truth plain 
plunder, he, in the case of a bequest of a sum of money in 
trust to apply the interest in clothing such poor children as 
should be educated in the school of a Nunnery at Waterford- 
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declined to act on the presumption, that the object contemplated 
was contrary to the statute of Edward, or against public policy, 
but referred it to the Master to report on the nature and 
description of the school, and finally decreed in favour of the 
object of the testator. Attorney General v. Power ^ I Ball ^ B, 
145, 

In a case which occurred some years afterwards, I think in 
1823, his Lordship adhered to that decision, and from that time 
to this, the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests, have not been encouraged by the Courts of Equity, in 
their projects of cy-fres confiscation. 

Even before the Emancipation Act, the last ear of their 
harvest had been gleaned. By that Act, the policy of the law 
respecting Catholics was avowedly altered. The Board con- 
tinued for the administration of Protestant Charities, and none 
other. Some expense and inconvenience no doubt were oc- 
casioned by the circumstance, that the Catholic laity were, in 
many cases, ignorant of the fact, that bequests to Bishops or 
priests, were, in the eye of the law, bequests to them personally, 
whiah would go to their heirs, and not to their successors in 
the ministry*, however plain the intention of the donor, also, 
from the necessity of appointing trustees, and the unavoidable 
insecurity and expense to which the cestui que trust of small 
property, especially personal property, is, in all cases, exposed. 

But beyond this there was no restraint of any kind on 
Catholic donations and bequests for charitable purposes. 

To this evil, such as it was, it now appears that the Catholic 
Prelates of Ireland, in the year 1840, memorialized the Irish 
Government to apply a remedy. The “ most distinguished 
member of the Irish Catholic body,” brought in a bill,f which 
provided that remedy in a plain, straightforward, and unobjec- 
tionable manner. It is difficult to understand how any real friend 
of the Catholic Church in Ireland, could have objected to the 
constitution of the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops as bodies 

• feee the case of JacA dcm. McGuirk v. liielly^ 'I Hudson & Brooke, 301 . 
f Sec Appendix. 
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politic and corporate, subject to tiie jurisdiction of the Court of Section i. 
Chancery, for the mere purpose of the inexpensive security of 
Catholic charitable donations and bequests. But the men who 
introduced this Act of Parliament are not the friends, nor have 
they until now, ever pretended to be the friends, of that Church. 

Theirs is an open, undisguised, — let us hope, conscientious, 
hostility. In their opinion, it is a superstitious institution not 
to be cherished as a good, but only tolerated as an inevitable evil. 

That measure was, of course, rejected, as everything was sure to 
be coming from its author, and in the absence of him, to whom 
the Catholics of the Empire owe a debt of gratitude which they 
never can repay, who has at all times proved himself a watchful 
sentinel over the interests of the Catholic Church, and who is 
the real cause of any good, if earnest of good there be, in this 
Act ; advantage was taken of the unsuspecting confidence of 
less wary Catholics, clerical and lay, to fasten upon their 
Church an enactment which will probably indirectly produce 
pretty much the. same results as was intended by the Acts 
which it repeals. 

With great respect to their Graces the Catholic Archbishops 
of Armagh and Dublin, they have been outwitted* by men 
more astute, and truth to say, more consistent than themselves. 

— That sort of consistency which induces men to whom great 
interests are entrusted to accept and countenance measures of 
which they deliberately disapprove, merely because they had 
incaytiously suggested something like them in a memorial 
which was rejected, betrays a spirit unequal to the crisis 
at which we have arrived. Is not iDr.® Murray mistaken in 
supposing that what has now been enacted was desired four 
years ago by the Catholic Church in Ireland ? He was dealing 
with a government, acting upon principle, in a spirit of de- 
termined, not to say fanatical hostility to the Church over 
which by God’s Providence he has been appointed to watch. 

In his conduct as in his charge, there is too little of the wisdom 
of the serpent — too much of the simplicity of the dove. 
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iJic two, Bossiiet would be better suited than Fcnelon for such 
times as we live in. 

But let us not be too hasty in our conclusion. This 
preamble is false, or rather it is illusory, and using the term 
in the unjust sense in which it is often used in England, 
it is JesuificaL Let us see if the fault be corrected by the 
(‘uaeting clauses: if it be, then all is substantially well, and 
we shall have only to regret, that in dealing with a great 
national question, men unequal to the task, have lost a 
fortunate opportunity, of avowing a statesmanlike regret 
for past injustice, and a wise resolution to do right for the 
future. 

The proper preamble of a really friendly Act conceded to 
the memorial of the Irish Bishops woidd have been as follows ; 
“ Whereas the great majority of the people of Ireland are 
members of the Roman Catholic Churcln and whereas the 
donations and bequests of persons of their communion, have, 
by the operation of laws ever to be deplored, been applied in 
past times, to purposes other than those intended by the pious 
doiiors thereof, to the unjust impoverishment of Roman 
Catholic 'religious and charitable institutions, and the great 
injury of the Roman Catholic poor. And whereas the cir- 
' cumstances which gave rise to those enactments have long 
since ceased to exist, and it is just and expedient to jnovide for 
the administration of the charities of the Catholic peo[)le of 
Irt'land, by inexpensive provisions for their security and pro- 
tection be it enacted, 

jmmlssioners H* And be it enacted, That the Master of the Rolls in the High 
charitable (]ourt of Chancery of Ireland for the time being, the Chief Baron 

nations and . " 

quests for of tho-Court of Exchequer in Ireland for the time being, and the 

hitod Majesty’s Court of Prerogative for causes Ecclesiastical 

and Court of Faculties in and throughout Ireland for the time being, 
together with ten other proper and discreet persons, to be from time 
to time appointed by her Majesty in council, by warrant under 
the sign manual, of which ten persons, five and not more than five 
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shall at times be persons professing the Roman Catholic religion, Sections 2, 3, 
shall be one body politic and corporate, by the name of The ’ 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests for Ireland,” 
and by that n^me shall have perpetual succession and a common 
seal, and by that name may sue and be sued. 

III. And be it enacted, that the said commissioners shall be at all Removal and 
times removable by her Majesty in council, by warrant under the 

sign manual ; and that whenever, by death, resignation, removal, or missiuners. 
otherwise, ^y person shall cease to be a commissioner under this 
Act, it shall be lawful for her Majesty, by warrant as aforesaid, to 
appoint one other person instead of the person so ceasing to be such 
commissioner ; and every appointment of the said commissioners 
and their successors shall be published in the Dublin Gazette. 

IV. And be it enacted, That all things which the said commis- Itow many 

sioners are by this Act authorized to do may be done by any five ”*^*^** 

of such commissioners : Provided always, that such five commis- 
sioners- be for such purpose assembled at a meeting whereof due 

notice shall have beCh given to all the said commissioners. 

V. And be it enacted, That at each meeting of the said cominis- Chairman of 
sioners the said Master of the Rolls, or-in his absence the said commissioners. 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, or in his absence the said 

Judge of the Prerogative Court, if present, and, in the absence of‘ 
all, the senior commissioner in the order of appointnfent, sliall 
preside ; and the chairman at all such meetings shall not only vote 
as a commissioner, but, in case of the equality of votes, shall have 
also the casting or decisive vote. 

If the principle of a Board of Protestant and Catholic Coin- 
missfioners for the joint administration of Protestant and 
Catholic Ecclesiastical charities werj:^ sound, there could, as 
it appears to me, be no objection to the official Commissioners 
appointed by these sections. On the contrary, if those Commis- 
sioners attend to their duties, their presence will, in my opinion, 
be some security for the faithful execution of the trusts which 
may hereafter be committed to the Board. I feel satisfied that 
according to the existing policy of the law, a Catholic chari(3i 
would be as safe in the hands of the present Master of the 
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Rolls, as of the late Sir Michael O^Loghlin.* All these 
personages may, and some of them probably will, occasionally 
in course of time, be Roman Catholics, but even if that should 
not happen, I cannot doubt that they would honeiitly carry into 
effect the provisions of this Act of Parliament. The other 
Commissioners are to be appointed and removable by warrant 
under the sign manual, but no emolument is attached to their 
office; they may of course be subjected to other^fluences, 
but they will have no direct temptation to act otherwise than 
with perfect independence. 

Neither do I see any objection to the terms in which the 
Catholic Commissioners are described : “ Five discreet persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion words copied from 
the Catholic Relief Bill, are, — if Catholic Commissioners there 
must be, — the sort of Commissioners who are requir^^d. 

The appointments which have actually taken place, may 
also be admitted to be unexceptionable. We wonder what 
induced Sir Patrick Bellew to accept the office, or how Mr. 
Blake, whose approval of Mr. O’Connell’s Bill of last Ses- 
sioii is on record,f and whose health has compelled him to 
resign the important duties of Chief Remembrancer, can have 
been prevailed upon to countenance an “imperfect” measure, 
“full of blemishes;” “of which no Catholic can app»*ovcJ,” 
and thereby obstruct the passing of a better one. The 
Catholic Episcopal Commissioners, are, of course, all that can 
be desired, and though one does feel a little astonished at 
Dr. Beresford’s acceptance of a trust for Catholic Priests and 
Mass-houses, I have not the least doubt that he and the Earl 
of Donoughmore and the Dean of St. Patrick’s, will act like 
men of honour, and, as far as they conscientiously can, dis- 

* It seems scarcely necessary to refer to the recent case of Read v. llodgens, 
Michaelmas Term. 1844, a bequest of money by a Catholic testator, “ to be 
expended in masses for my soul’s sake” in confirmation of this opinion. 

f See his evidence before the Mortmain Committee of last session, 

t See Dr. Murray’s Pastoral Letter. 
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charge their new duties to the best of their ability. Some of Sections 2, 3, 
them must be more in Dublin than they have been hitherto ; 
and it scruples should arise in their mind, they will, of course, 
resign, and n^ake way for others, to be appointed by the Crown. 

Much credit has been claimed for the Government, on 
account ot thei/ recognition by this Act of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church. That this recognition 
formed n% part of their original intention, is clear, from the 
provisions of the Bill, as it first came down to the House 
of Commons. The Minister, on the suggestion of Lord Arundel 
and Surrey, took time to consider whether he could, without 
danger of being thought too liberal, consent to allow certain 
persons of eminent piety and learning, of whose aid he was in 
needj to be called by their right names. On reflection, he 
might be done, cy-presy without danger to the 
Church or Staf^T'srrril, accordingly, men whose rank and station as 
Archbishops and Bishops, has always been recognised through- 
out the Christian World, and at least as eagerly at Lambeth as 
at Rome, have been designated in an Act of Parliament as 
Archbishops and Bishops. This is the sum total of the con- 
cession ! And yet the duty of being grateful for it has been 
pressed upon us from so many quarters, and with earnestness 
so importunate, that it is much to be regretted we are not, as ‘ 

Catholics, in a condition to be suitably generous in return. It 
would have been more correct to have called Drs. Crolly and 
Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishops of Armagh and 
Dublin, which they are, quite as much as St. Cyprian was 
Archbishop of Carthage, and St. Augustin Bishop of Hippo; 
but by so doing, gain de cause would have been given to the 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, — a thing no more to be thought 
of than the passing of a Bill proposed by Mr. O’Connell. 

The point is of no kind of importance, one way or the other. 

With regard to the place accorded to the Catholic Prelates, 
in the warrant of their appointment as Commissioners, it must 
be acknowledged, that their Lordships have been treated 
with respect. In the absence of the Master of the Rolls, the 
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Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, the Judge of the 
Prerogative Court, and the Lord Primate of the Church by 
Law established in Ireland, — Dr. Crolly will preside at the 
Board as “ senior Commissioner, in the order of appointment.”* 
The notion that this civility was intended to recognise in 
Catholic Archbishops generally, a right of precedence over 
Earls and Viscounts ; in Catholic Bishops over Baronets and 
Privy Councillors, is, in my humble judgment, a delusion, — 
the Government are not committed to anything of the kind. 
This warrant is probably the first State document since the 
Revolution, in which the venerable Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Catholic Church in Ireland have been mentioned with 
common courtesy, — that it has been done cheerfully and 
willingly by the Members of Her Majesty’s Government, I 
should be glad to believe; but that any thanks are due to 
them for their becoming conduct in this re'^p^vi, i altogether 
deny. To treat this piece of mere hienseance, as a point 
gained by the Catholic Church in the transaction, is to suppose 
that the scruples of hesitating Prelates were overcome by an 
engagement — that in consideration of their consenting to act 
as Commissioners, they should be allowed to walk out of a 
room before the Earl of Donoughmore and Sir Patrick 
Bellew ! I believe nothing of the kind. The Queen’s Ministers 
cannot have been saucy enough to offer, nor the Catholic 
Prelates mean enough to accept, so paltry a bribe. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, have been respectfully mentioned in an 
Act of Parliament, and in a warrant under the Sign Manual ! 
The Irish people may rejoice in this evidence of the increased 
good sense and improved manners of their Rulers — but that is all 

Religious VI. Provided always, and be it enacted, That the consideration 

questions to be 

referred to 

eommittees. * By the 8th section of the Irish Church Temporalities Act, (3 & 4 Wm. 4, 
c. 37), it is provided, that at each meeting of the Commissioners, the Commis- 
sionfr first in rank and precedence shall preside, and in case of equality and rank, 
the “ Senior Commissioner in the order of appointment.” 
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of all charitable donations and bequests, and of matters relating to Section tJ, 
them, in which any question shall arise before the said commissioners 
concerning the usage or discipline of the united Church of England 
or Ireland, or of any body of Protestant Nonconformists, shall be 
referred to a copimittee of the said commissioners consisting of tliose 
commissioners who are Protestants ; and that the consideration of 
all charitable donations and bequests, and df matters relating to 
them, in which any question shall arise before the said commis- 
sioners, concerning the usages or discipline of the Church of Rome, 
shall be referred to a committee of the said commissioners consisting 
of those commissioners who profess the Roman Catholic religion ; 
and that ivhencver, by reason of reference to or intendment of any 
nsaye of any such church or body^ or any district or division, in use 
according to the discipline of any such chfire% or body, the object 
of the donation, devise, or bequest shall not be defined with legal 
certainty in the deed or will creating the trust, the committee to 
which the same shall he referred shall certify to the commissioners 
uses and hitcndment of such church or 
body, the person for the time being intended to lake the benefit of 
such donation, devise or bequests, or other pa) ticular facts con- 
vvrning the usagesor discii)line of such church or body necessary 
to be known, for the due administration of the trust, according to 
the true intent and meaning of the donor ; and the commissioners Routine of 
shall receive every such certificate as evidence of the facts •certified, 
ait^d shall give efiect to such donation, devise, or bequest accordingly, 
so hir as the same may be lawfully executed according to the pro- 
visions qf this Act : Provided always, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to limit or aftect the jurisdiction of any Court of 
law or equity. 

We now come to the pith of the Act of Parliament, the 
jurisdiction given by it to the CominissToncrs— the influence and 
patronage vested by it in the Crown — the restraints imposed 
upon Catholic donors of property for religious and charitable 
purposes — the precautions taken against the acquisition, by 
the Catholic Church, of any interest in land, resembling in its 
character a temporal Establishment in Ireland, the extent of 
the benefits conferred on Catholic charitable institutions, pro-* 
perly so calledlWHi'^flelts dpbn 
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On reference to the fourth section, it will be seen that all 
things which the Commissioners are, by tliis Act, authorized to 
do, may be done by any five of such Commissioners. Reading 
that section in conjunction with the one now under con- 
sideration, it seems clear to me, that power is given to 
any five Commissioners, to decide finally and. without appeal, 
except to a Court of Equity, upon the usage and discipline of 
any Church or body — the person intended to take the benefit 
of any devise or bequest — and the legality of executing such 
devise or bequest. In case of a difference of opinion, the 
question is, (by the fifth section,) to be decided by the majority, 
the chairman having the casting or decisive vote ; (there is no 
provision for voting by proxy,) so that if the Judicial Members 
of the Commission should not attend, (which must often 
happen,) and illness or business should chance to render the 
presence of other Commissioners inconvenient- ddjn- 

dication of the Board, on all these points, might not impossibly 
be given under circumstances which would not practically 
afford that degree of protection to Catholic and Protestant 
bequests, which was no doubt intended to be secured. If the 
business, of the Board should be considerable, this difficulty 
can hardly fail to be of frequent occurrence. Yet I am far 
from suspecting that this operation of the provisions of the 
Act will be encouraged, and it is only fair to presume that the 
Government would be willing to provide a remedy for any 
such unexpected inconvenience. 

Unless the Protestant Commissioners act, in a spirit of per- 
verse, or, what they might consider pious, hostility to the in- 
terests of Catholic charities, the words above printed in Italics^ 
appear large enough to throw the responsibility of the admi- 
nistration of Catholic charitable donations and bequests upon 
the Catholic Commissioners. For that very reason, I think 
this is an odious clause. I had much rather trust the Judges 
of the land or the prelates of the Established Church, acting 
upon theii' honour as gentlemen, (there is no oath prescribed 
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by this Act,) in the case of a diirerence on a point of jurisdic- Section 6. 
tion, between a Bishop and his Chapter, or his Parish Priests, 
than any body of lay Catholic Commissioners, however orthodox 
or res})ectabjc. 1 mean no mere compliment to Sir Patrick 
Bellew and Mr. Blake when I say, tliat they cannot be suc- 
ceeded by Commissioners ol more unblemished honour, or 
superior attainments, but 1 think their presence at this Board 
rather mischievous than otherwise. 

In the administration ol" Ecclesiastical Charities questions of 
difficulty cannot easily occur before the Board, unless the benefit 
of bequests should be claimed by a Parish Priest notapproved by 
his Bishop, or a doubt should arise respecting the regularity of 
a Bishop’s appointment to a vacant see, or the calamity should 
again happen of a conforming Catholic Bishop. If the Pro- 
testantCommissioners be prepared, fidey to acknowledge the 
'^iritualjuris'diot’^n of the See of Rome, the two last cases could 
luirdly give rise to much practical inconvenience. The Irish 
Catholic Bishops are appointed by the Pope, having been pre- 
viously elected or rather presented by the Parish Priests and the 
Chapter of the vacant diocese, and recommended by the Metro- 
politan and Sufiragans of the Province. The forms to be observed 
at the election, are regulated by a Decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation de Propaganda Fide. Being thus possessed of his See, 
a Bisfiop by the laws of the Catholic Church can only be 
removed after trial and sentence for a canonical fault. Such 
trial is one of the causae major eSy which by a decree of the 
Council of Sardica, in the fourth century, cannot be finally 
decided without reference to the Pope. A Suffragan Bishop 
accused of crime would, in the first instance, be cited before 
liis Metropolitan, but an appeal would lie from his decision to 
the Holy See, and a Bishop deposed by the Holy See would, if 
this Act were fairly executed, ipm facto forfeit all claim to the 
benefit of any bequest to which he might otherwise be entitled. 

Whether the Protestant Primate of all Ireland and the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s could with comfort to themselves take notice qf a 


c 
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Decree of his Holiness, appointing or deposing a Bishop, is more 
than I can say. But of this there can be no doubt, that Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops are altogether out of place at a Board 
before which such matters may be discussed, uniier the pre- 
sidency of a Prelate who has solemnly sworn — “ *90 help him 
God, that no foreign Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate, hath, 
nr ought to have, aiiy jurisdiction, power, s^iperiority , pre- 
eminence or authority, Ecclesiastical or Spiritual, within this 
RealmA Nothing but shame and disgrace to both Churches 
can result from such confusion ! 

The administration of charitable bequests under the pro- 
visions of this section, in the event of a difference between a 
Bishop and his subject, the parish priest, would give rise to 
more complication. The parish priests are appointed by the 
Bishops. They are in number about 1 100. I'heir incomes 
may average from 150/. to ^00/. a-year. LE^arnTi'^ses it is' 
as much as 400/., but then they have to maintain one or more 
curates. Once appointed, they can only be removed for a 
distinct cause of Canonical fault for wliich they may be cited 
be%e their Bishop. If a priest should be unable io dis- 
charge the duties of his state, or become infamous or odious 
to the people, if he should commit violence upon one of his 
parishioners, get intoxicated publicly, abuse, (which was never 
known to happen) the confidence of the Confessional — eicreise 
improper influence over the worldly dispositions of a dying 
man, refuse his ministry in cases of danger from infectious 
disease, or be guilty of any act of flagrant immorality or mis- 
conduct, he might, as also for maintaining heretical doctrines, 
according to the usages and discipline of the Church of Rome, 
be suspended ; and in cases of heinous crime or obstinate error, 
be deposed, or even publicly degraded, by his Diocesan. Is it 
meant that the Bishop shall, for the future, exercise this power 
in the case of parishes endowed under the provisions of this Act, 
so that the certificate of the Catholic Committee shall be a mere 
transcript of his certificate granted at their request ? If yea, why 
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not say so in plain terms? If not, the five Catholic Commis- Sort ion 6. 
sioners who may all be laymen, and probably will be, ere 
long, must, before they draw up their certificate for the in- 
formation of the Protestant Commissioners, maturely weigh 
and consider the distinctions between the Canonical faults 
which may justify suspension, and those which may warrant 
deposition; they must have at their fingers’ ends all the 
learning relating to the suspensio totaling and the suspensio 
partialis — the suspensio ah ordme, and the suspensio a juris- 
dictione — the suspensio ah officio^ and the suspensio a bene- 
ficio. Upon all the^e points, the Bishop of the Diocese may 
disagree with them. Other Bishops may differ with him^ 
as my Lord of Exeter differs from my Lord of Worcester. 

Who is to decide between them ? The Lord Archbishop of 
Armagh — the Dean of St. Patrick’s — the Earl of Donoghmore, 

•^STnd the'’jU(i^£* the Prerogative Court? Impossible. This 
section of the Act of Parliament cannot be made to work con- 
sistently with the laws and discipline of the Catholic Church. 

If the certificate of the Commissioners be more than a counter 
signature of the certificate of the Bishop — one priest may have 
the benefice of a parish — another, the cure of souls! So im- 
portant did the strict maintenance of this branch of the Epis- 
copal jurisdiction appear to the late Dr. Doyle, that when the 
question of the payment of the Catholic clergy by the State 
was submitted to him by the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1825, he expressed a clear opinion, that unless 
the Catholic Church were republicanised, and all subordination 
were done away, it would, in the eveht of such a measure, be 
indispensable to make the salaries of all the priests in Ireland 
absolutely dependent on the mere production of a certificate 
from their Bishops — excluding all interference direct or indirect 
on the part of any persons whatsoever. If this Act goes into 
eflectual operation, the present mode of supporting the clergy 
will, in many parishes, fall into disuse. Priests in such* 
parishes will, from the mere intricacy of the questions sub- 
c 2 
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rnitteJ to (he five Commissioners, and which they will be quite 
incompetent to decide, find themselves and their curates in the 
position of Dr. Hynes, of Guiana, approved by their ecclesiastical 
superiors, and rejected by a Government Board ! ^ 

The evil of withdrawing a cause from its proper jurisdiction, 
to a tribunal in which, from its essential charac^ter, it is coram 
nonjudicey cannot be compensated by mere honesty of purpose 
in the Judge. It is no answer to say, that the same amount 
of protection is given to the Protestant Church, for the law 
upon such subjects, as far as the Establishment can be affected 
by it, has been settled by a long current of decisions, which 
have been recognised and enforced by the authority of the 
State, — or that the Protestant Dissenters are left without any 
protection, — for their Ecclesiastical polity bears no analogy to 
ours.^ Besides, equal injustice is very different from impartial 
kindness, and a measure proposed by “ the oiiJW^-dtgTi’nguisheij 
member of the Irish Catholic body” having been, with some- 
thing very like contumely, rejected, the question is, whether 
the provisions of (his Act are such, as to call upon the Irish 
Catholics to accept it with gratitude, or justify their Prelates in 
assisting fo carry it into effect? If the Board is to continue at 
all, the only palliative that occurs to me to this enormous evil 
would be, to make all the Catholic Metropolitans Commissioners 
ex officioy (something of the kind was in vain suggested 'by Mr. 
Sheil) and the certificate of each of them conclusive on all 
points relating to the usages and discipline of the Church in 
bis province. 

On this point, however, I write with very great diffidence. 
I believe that an appeal upon most of the subjects adverted to 
would, by the general law of the Church, (subject to any 
modification of the discipline of the Church in Ireland, intro- 
duced by the Council of Trent,) be from a Suffragan to his 

* See the evidence of George Hadfield, Esq , examined before the Mortmain 
Committee, p. 52, from which it appears that the endowment of ministers and 
Chapels is inconsistent with the system of the principal denominations, Baptists, 
Independents, &c. 
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Metropolitan, and something like the intention concealed Sections 7, 8, 
under the heap of words crowded into this section, might thus, 
without direct violence to the law of the Catholic Church, be 
carried into cllect. I assume of course, that the adoption of any 
arrangement suggested by Mr. O’Connell is out of the question.* 

VII. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful lor the Lord Appointment 
Lieutenant or other chief governors of Ireland, with the consent 
and approbation of the commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
from time to time to a})poiiU during his pleasure a secretary or 
wsecretaries to the said commissioners, and also such officers, clerks, 
and servants as maybe necessary for the purposes of this Act ; aud 
the said commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury shall fix the 
salary or salaries of the said secretary or secretaries, officers, clerks, 
and servants in lit proportion, according to the duties which they 
from time to time may have to perform. 

' VTu. And be it enacted, That the salaries of thesaid secretaries, Salaries and 
officers, clerks, and servants, and also the necessary expenses 
carrying on the business of the said commissioners of charitable 
donations and bequests for Ireland, not herein otherwise provided 
for, shall be paid by the commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom ofjdreat 
Britain and Ireland. 

IX. And be it enacted, That one of the secretaries, or some other Minutes of 

officer of the said commissioners, shall make minutes of the |)ro- liroceedings 
, . . . 1 . . - be kept, 

ceeilings of the said conimissioiiers at their several meetings, and 

shall keep a book, in which he shall enter a fair copy of such 

minutes, and the names of the commissioners present ; and the 

fair copy of the minutes of the proceedings of each meeting shall 

be read at the next meeting of the commissioners, and if approved 

as correct shall be signed by the chairman of the meeting at which 

they shall be so read. 

In the execution of the powers vested in the Commissioners 
by this Act, much will dejiend upon the character, the ability, 
and the tendencies of the cliief Secretary to the Commissioners. 

Tlie appointment to this important office is vested in the Lord 


* See Ajjpendix — Mr. O’Connell’s Hill. 
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Lieutenant, but subject nevertheless to the consent and 
approbation of the Lords of the Treasury. His salary, as well 
as the necessary expenses of carrying on the business of the 
Commissioners, are to be defrayed out of the Consolidated 
Fund. A most just and proper arrangement ! The regulation 
and limitation of Catholic Charitable Bequests and Donations, 
in the mode to be presently described, was deemed by her 
Majesty’s Ministers to be an important object of State policy, — 
it is very fit that the State should pay for it. 

Whether the Catholic Committee of Commissioners are to 
have a Secretary or not does not appear to be as yet deter- 
mined. The Secretary will hold his office during pleasure, 
subject to little or no controul by the Commissioners, and 
absolutely dependent on the Government in England. The 
great probability is, that before very long, some of the Com- 
missioners will discover that they were intended rather for"^ 
ornament than for use. Such is the usual course of things on 
Boards of this description. By dint of steam and of railroads 
the gratuitous zeal and activity of Dr. Crolly and Dr. Denvir — 
Sir Patrick Bellow and Mr. Blake, and the well-employed 
leisure of Dr. Murray, may render this Board a pattern for 
it’s cotemporaries, otherwise “ the Board cest will be 
the motto of the Whitehall Secretary. He will hold pretty 
much the same position as Mr, Chadwick occupies at Somerset 
House. Nor will his duties be in all respects dissimilar, for if 
I read this Act rightly, a more stringent enactment for the pre- 
vention of what that gentleman would call “ out-door relief,” 
otherwise charity to the poor in Ireland, could not have been 
invented. 

X. And be it enacted, That the commissioners shall, once at 
least in every year, and also whenever her Majesty’s pleasure shall 
be signified to them in that behalf, report to her Majesty their pro- 
ceedings under this Act ; and a copy of every such report shall be 
communicated to both Houses of Parliament within six weeks after 
the s^ime shall be made, if Parliament be then sitting, or it not then 
within six weeks next after the meeting of Parliament. 
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li' tliore must be a Hoard, by all means let its proceedings Soitions ll, 
be made jmblic. In this age of Boards and of Commissions, ’ 
publicity is our only protection against the abuse of good 
measures, our only ground of hoping for the amendmcnl o( 
bad ones. 


XL And he it enacted, That from and after the first publication Property, &c. 
in the Dublin Gazrtle of the appointment of tlie Commissioners of p^Jly'^ljorporate 
Charitable Donations and Bequests for Ireland under this Act the created by 
property, estate, and effects, rights, claims, titles, and possessions, ) 

of what nature or kind soever, of or belonging or which of right vosU'd in com- 
ought to belong to the said body politic and corporate created by a('t 

the said recited Act of the fortieth year of King George the Tliird, 
and vested in the said l)ody by virtue of the said Act or otherwise, 
shall vest in and devolve upon the (Commissioners of Cdiarilable 
Donations and Bequests for Ireland created by this Act, subject to 
such trusts and conditions, liabilities, contracts, and engagements? 
as the same shall then be subject and liable to. 

XIL And be it enacted, That the said ( commissioners of Charitable Commissioners 
Donations and Bequests for Ireland may sue for the recovery of every of 

charitable donation, devise, or bequest intended to be applied in ehariiable 
Ireland, which shall be withheld, concealed, or misapplied, and shall 
apply the same, when recovered, to charitable and ])ii1us uses, ac- 
cording to the intention of the donor or donors ; and the said ('orn- 
missioners shall be empowered to deduct out of all such charitable 
donations, devises, and bequests as they shall recover all the costs, 
charges, and expenses which tliey shall be put to in the suing for 
and recovery of the same: Provided always, that no information shall Proceedings 
be, filed, or petition presented, or other proceeding at law or in 
equity undertaken or prosecuted, by the said commissioners, until submitted to 
the same shall be submitted to anfl allowed by her 
Attorney or Solicitor (General for Ireland, and such allowazice nil. 
certified by him. 

XIII. And be it enacted, That no action or suit at law or in Actions not 
equity shall be abated by the dissolution of the said corporation ^pjfsolutmn of 
created by the said Act of the fortieth year of the reign of King corporation 
George the Third, but that the Court in which any action or suit 40 Geo ^'1 but 
shall be depending at tlie time of tlie coinineneement of this Act same may be 
may, If such ("ourl shall so think fit, upon the application of any 
party to the said action or suit, allow the name of the Com- under tiiis act. 
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missioner of Charitable Donations and Bequests for Ireland in- 
corporated by this Act to be substituted in the place of the said 
commissioners created by the said statute of the fortieth of 
George the Third, and such action or suit may be prosecuted and 
defended in the same manner as if the same had been originally 
instituted by or against the said Commissioners incorporated by this 
Act. 

Commissioners XIV. And be it enacted, That no sum shall be paid by the said 
to attornfes,^^^^ Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests for Ireland to 
&c. unless any attorney or solicitor, as and for costs, charges or expenses, 
ptT»vS by ihc the amount of such payment shall first have been approved 

Treasury. of by the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury ; and before any' 
such sum shall be allowed by the said Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury on such account as aforesaid the particulars of all such costs, 
charges, and expenses shall be laid before them. 


Unless I very much mistake the meaning of these sections, 
any donations and bequests for charitable purposes, which may 
have been discovered and confiscated under the provisions of 
the 40 Geo. S, c. 1, by virtue of the c// pres constructions, 
which have been described, and heretofore vested in the body 
politic and ^corporate by that Act created, are now, together 
with all records, evidences, and titles relating to them, vested 
in Dr. Crolly, Dr. Murray, Sir Patrick Bellew, and Mr. 
Blake, to be by them henceforth applied to purposes which 
“ the pious donors would, if now living, abhor.*' That there 
may be no mistake about the matter, such property is to vest 
in the new Commissioners, subject to all such trusts, con- 
ditions, I'l abilities, contracts^ and engagements as the same shall 
now be subject or liable toB Nay, it shall be lawful for the 
Court in which any suit at law or equity was depending at the 
time of the commencement of this Act, on the application of any 
party to such suit, to order the names of the three Catholic 
Prelates, the Baronet, the Privy Councillor, and their fellows 
in the new Commission, to be substituted lor the defunct body 
corporate : the suit proceeding all the while as il’ no change 
whatever had taken place, huleed by the first section the old 
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Acts are repealed, with this careful proviso, “ save as to any Sections 15, 
things done at any time before the commencement of this Act, 
all of which shall be and remain good to all intents and pur- 
poses whatsoever, as if this Act had not passed.” 

What more could the enemies of the Catholic Church desire 
than that its seal should thus be put to iniquity, of which the 
{‘ounterpart is not attested by the history of any age or of any 
country ? 


XV. And be it enacted, Tiiat every person or body corporate Persons or 
having in his, her, or tlieir own right any estate or interest, in voSnJs 
possession, reversion, or remainder, of or in any lands, tenements, Ac. in the com- 
or hereditaments, or any property of or in any goods or chattels, Jrurt for'"^’ 
shall have full power, at his, her, and their will and pleasure, by itunmn (’atho- 
deed duly executed, and attested by two credible witnesses, or by 
his or her last will in writing, duly executed according to law, to 
give and grant to and vest in the said Commissioners of (diaritahlc 
Donations and Bequests for Ireland, and their successors, all suelv 
his, her, or their estate, interest, or property in such lands, tenC' 
ments, hereditaments, goods, and chattels, or any part or parts 
thereof, in trust for building, enlarging, upliolding, or furnishing 
any chapel or place of religious worship of persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, or in trust for any archbishop or bishop 
or other person in holy orders of the Church of Borne officiating in 
any district, or having pastoral superintendence of any congregation 
of persons professing the Roman Catholic religion, and for those 
who shall from time to time so officiate or shall succeed to the 
same, pastoral superintendence, or for building a residence fur his 
and their use ; and such estate, interest, or property in such lands, 
tenements, or other hereditaments, gocfds and chattels, shall vest 
in and be holden by the said commissioners, subject to the trusts 
of such deed and will respectively, without any writ or license 
other than this act : Provided always, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to render lawful any donation, devise, or 
bequest to or in favour of any religious order, community, or 
society of the church of Borne bound by monastic or religious 
vows prohibited by an act passed in the tcntli year of the reign of 
king George the Fourth, intituled Ah Act for the Relief of Ilia 10 Gto. -j, c. 7. 
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Majesty s Roman Catholic SubjeetSy or to or in favour of any 
member or members thereof. 

XVI. And be it enacted, That after the commencement of this 
act no donation, devise, or bequest for pious or charitable uses in 
Ireland shall be valid to create or convey any es^^ate in lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments for such uses, unless the deed, will, 
or other instrument containing the same shall bV duly executed 
three calendar months at the least before the death of the person 
executing the same, and unless every such deed or instrument, not 
being a will, shall be duly registered in the office for registering 
deeds in the city of Dublin within three calendar months after the 
execution thereof. 


The Archbishops and Bishops ol Ireland, in their memoiial 
of February, 1840, appear to have informed tlu' friendly 
(jovernment of Lord Melbourne, “ That the Memorialists and 
their Clergymen were trustees of very considerable funds and 
property, for charitable uses, and that the legacies to them for 
charities had been, and still were, increasing to a very great 
extent.” 

On this hint, inquiries were no doubt instituted by a 
Gdvernment, the Members of which have hitherto most con- 
sistently acted upon the avowed principle of doing nothing for 
the Catholics of the Empire, which is not forced upon them 
by irresistible duress, and it was discovered that the {Miiount 
of property placed at the disposal of Catholic Trustees, ge- 
nerally Priests and Bishops, for religious and charitable 
purposes, is not less than IM',000/. per annum; a degree of 
munificence, which, when viewed through the medium of un- 
founded alarm and prejudice, appeared sufficient in its possible 
continuance, to secure to the Church, preserved by tlie mercy 
of God, as the guide and instructress of the faithful Irish 
people in this life, and their consolation when life is to be no 
more, as much of the just weight of permanent established 
iproperty, as might, under our free constitution, exert a sensible 
and certain influence on the Government of that country. 
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Neither Whig nor Tory Administrations having yet made up Sections 15, 
their minds to admit the great Catholic institutions and estab- 
lishments of the Irish people into their schemes of Conservative 
policy; THIS WAS THE MISCHIEF TO BE REME- 
DIED,” — anJ to be sure, it has been done, with a degree of 
vigour, sagacity^ and contrivance, which makes one hope, that 
the chief actors in it were influenced by a conscientious, though 
mistaken, belief, that they were discharging a meritorious duty. 

Yet the Bishop of Beauvais, who took into his head, that France 
should have no allies that were not Catholics, and insisted as a 
preliminary to negociations with the Ambassadors of the United 
Provinces, that their Masters should embrace the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and have High Mass sung at the Hague* — 
was not more absurd than they arc, if they still cling to the hope 
of governing Ireland upon the principle of ignoring, instead of 
cherishing the religious Establishments of its people. Had 
they but the wisdom to sec how easy it is to deal with men 
who, content with honourable poverty for themselves, ask for 
nothing from the State, but protection, independence, and the 
means of usefulness, to the ])oor flocks whom they serve, and 
bow firm a bulwark of National power and Union tbe.contel^t- 
ment of such men on their own principles would be ; there would 
be no need of resorting to schemes like this to avert a danger, 
which, 'but for the obstinaie abdication of the real duties of the 
Queen’s Government to her Catholic subjects in Ireland, 
could have no existence. 

Foreign Powers, Protestant and Catholic, however jealous 
of Papal interference, entertain no apprehensions on this head. 

I learn, from the evidence given before the Mortmain Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Adolphus Bach, an intelligent German gentle- 
man of the Lutheran Church, that in France and Austria, and 
Prussia, any amount of real property may be held by FiCcle- 
siastical corporate bodies, subject, in Austria, to some degree 
of supervision, but to no other limitation or restraint than such* 

* Droit public de I'Europeby the Abbe do Mably— iVtnn/jcs Hes Negociatiom , 

Chap. 18, 
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as may be necessary to secure to the ascendants and descend- 
aiits of a testator the portio legitima of the civil law. For 
Prussia, indeed, by a Concordat between the King of that country 
and the Pope, it was provided, that from the year 1833, the 
income of the Catholic Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, should 
be derived frojii land to he freehold of the Church, and that 
the Government should buy the domains necessary for that 
purpose, — not a mere })cnsion to be annually debated, voted, 
or curtailed, according to the caprice of the representatives of 
those who profess a diHerent faith — not “ to rise and fall with 
the Euripus of funds and actions,” and run dry, perhaps, 
altogether, if financial dilficullies should overtake us ; but a 
settled and fixed provision, resting upon the same foundation 
as all other [iroperty, not to be touched without alarm to the 
owners of other property, the law of the land. 

'fhe show of something like this, is no doubt provided in the 
15th section of the Act before us — but it is mere Show, words, 
and nothing more. That section contains the only enabling 
provision of the Act ; all the rest, beyond the civility before ad- 
verted to, is inca[)acity and restraint. Power by this section is 
0 .. 

is given to any person to leave any sort of property to the new 
Commissioners, in trust, for the purposes, and for the per- 
sons and their successors in that section mentioned, but 
subject to this most effective limifhtion (rivetted on’*us by 
the IGth section), that no donation, devise, or bequest, for pious 
or charitable uses in Ireland, shall be valid to create or convey 
an estate in lands or tenements for such uses, unless the instru- 
ment, deed, or will, shall' be executed three calendar months at 
least before the death of the person executing the same, and duly 
H'gistered, if not a will, within three months of its execution. 

That this limitation was designed for the express purpose of 
diminishing the amount of property held by any tenure or in 
any hands — for Catholic, charitable, or Ecclesiastical purposes, 
'no one who reads it can doubt. Was it suggested by previous 
inquiries ascertaining the relative amount of bequests made at 
a distant period, or recently before the death of testators.^ 
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The result of no such inquiries has been made public. Have Sections 15 , 
flagrant instances of the unjust disherison of natural heirs by 
Catholic testators lately occurred, to make deathbed donations 
which were deemed tolerable enough, when administered under 
the Act of 40 fieo. 0, intolerable now? Nothing of the kind. 

Arc there reasoi^able grounds for believing that the alarms of 
dying sinners arc worked upon by pitiless and unscrupulous 
priests with the sanction or connivance of their superiors ? 

The reverse (issue being joined on an allegation made to that 
eflbet by a Right Reverend Prelate*) had been, when this Act 
passed, notoriously established before a Committee of the 
House of C/ommons, composed (with the exception of the same 
Catholic member to whom the government are indebted for 
the suggestion of acknowledging respectfully in this Act the 
ecclesiastical rank of the Irish Catholic Prelates) of Protestant 
members. It is a restraint in direct opposition to a principle 
than which none is hotter established in the law of England 
(subject to the exceptions introduced by the Mortmain Act) 
that putting aside wife and children, ascendants, descendants, 
and collaterals, a man may leave his property to whomsoever 
he thinks ])roper. Then wdiy was this limitation /^nact^^l ? 

How' can it be justified ? How are the Irish Catholics, priests 
and people, to be reconciled to it? By the assurance, it seems, 
that “ rt affects Protestants as well as them, and is much more 
limited than that which aflects the Protestants of England !”f 
'fhe unsuspecting goodness of the venerable Archbishop has 
been imposed upon— on both points he is mistaken. 

First, as to the Irish Protestants. .No Church in the world, 
with reference to the number of its members, is so richly en- 
dowed. I do not mean to say that the incomes of individual 
clergymen, where they have any duties to perform, are excessive. 

I am inclined to think the contrary is generally the case, and I 
cannot mention a body of men from whom I conscientiously differ, 
without admitting that their charities have been, in many cases, 

• See the evidence of the Bishop of I.ondon, before the Mortmain Committee, 
post. 
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within my own knowledge, impartially bestowed on Catholics 
and Protestants ; and their lives such, as to disarm all that 
personal hostility which might naturally be expected to exist 
in the minds of men, who rejecting their ministrj^, feel that the 
revenues which are raised for their support, are burthens which 
ought not to be borne. When do we ever heur of an outrage 
committed upon, or even an incivility offered to a Protestant 
Priest or Bishop? Besides their o})inions in matters of faith, 
the clergy of the Protestant Church in Ireland have, as a body, 
but one fault that I know of, and that fault is rather imputable 
to the State than to them. They look down with contempt and 
scorn on the Catholic labourers, whose Church was in the Vine- 
yard long before theirs, and whose services are not, like theirs, 
rejected by the People. They have been taught and encouraged 
so to do. How should they respect the Priesthood of a Church, 
which though it be the Church of William of Wykeham, of 
Chichele, of Sir Thomas More, and of two- thirds ol’the Christian 
world, is still unrecognized by the law of the land? All this is 
the bad result of the temper of the (Government, which must 
be plainly and avowedly altered, if charity and goodwill are 
desired betw'een Catholics and Protestants in Ireland. But 
what need has the Irish Establishment of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests? After securing a competent provision for 
all the Protestant Archbishops, Bishops, and Priests of h'cland, 
there is an annual surplus revenue of nearly 10(^000/. appli- 
cable to the building, repairing, ventilating, providing stoves, 
prayer books, and Sacramental elements for the o00,000 persons 
who worship in the Protestant Churches ! It is amusing, in 
reading the annual reports of the Commissioners, to observe 
how puzzled they are to spend it. Oh ! for another storm like 
that of January, 1839,* by which “three-fourths of the 
Churches in Ireland were injured in a greater or less degree,” 
to assist them in making up the schedule of their “ disburse- 
•ments, salaries, and incidents!” 

These revenues are at the disposal ol' an Ecclesiastical 

f 

* See the annual report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland to the 
Lord Lieutenant, dated 12th August, 1831), post * 
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Board, establislied under tlie Irisli Church Temporalities Act, 
a well concerted measure of reform passed in 1833, under 
the auspices of Lord Stanley, and which would be worthy 
of all praise, had its object been, not the Church of a class, 
but the Church of a Nation. However, the’ result is, tliat 
the Establishment is in a state of more effective order, ob- 
noxious to less odium, and with resources more available to 
the purposes of its institution, than in any ])eriod of its 
shameful history. Whether the Royal Free Schools, Grammar 
Schools, English Schools, Diocesan Schools, Military and 
Naval Schools, Friendly Hospitals, and other such institutions 
are still practically confined to Protestants, I have not at hand 
the means of ascertaining ; but the National Schools are open 
to them as well as to Catholics, and the amount (6000/.) 
miserable in relation to their wealth — of their Donations and 
Bequests to charitable uses, sufficiently attests the fact that 
they are already abundantly provided for. 

His Grace the Archbishop is mistaken, respecting the re- 
strictions now in force in England on Donations and Bequests 
for Charitable and Religious purposes. The sixteenth section 
of this Act is, by many degrees, the most restrictive enactment 
upon the subject of Charitable Donations and Bequests now in 
force in the three Kingdoms. 

Protestant Dissenters, who have few Ecclesiastical Endow- 
n»ents, arc, (under the provisions of the 9 Geo. and Catholics 
under the & 3 Win. 4, c. 115,) in some cases obliged to 
avail themselves of the simplest and oldest contrivance to effect 
their pious intentions, the jidci commusa of the Civil law, so 
called, quia nullo vinculo juris sed jmdore tantum eorum qui 
rogabajitur continehanturJ^ But it is otherwise with the Es- 
tablished Church, and with many of the most important 
charitable institutions in this Kingdom. Let us see in the first 
place, how the law stands in England, respecting Donations 
and Bequests for the benefit of the Established Church. 

* Institutiones Justiniani/fib, 2, tit. 23. See the evidence of Charles Gibson, 
Esq., an eminent Catholic solicitor at Manchester, before the Mortmain Com- 
mittee, p. H2. 


Sections 15, 
16. 
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By the 2 & 3 Anne, c. 1 1, a corporation called the Governors 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne was erected, to whom her 
Majesty was enabled to grant in perpetuity, the Revenues of 
the First Fruits and Tenths theretofore vested in the Crown ; 
and it was enacted, that allu^ersons, [except persons within age 
or of non-sane 7nemorg, or woman covert, without their 
husbands), having in their own right any estate or interest in 
possession, reversion, or contingency of or in any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, or any property in any goods or. 
chattels should have full power and authority, at their will and 
pleasure, by deed enrolled, or hg their last will or testament, 
in writing duly executed, to give and vest in that corporation, 
and their successors all such their estate, interest, or property 
in such lands, tenements, and hereditaments—goods and 
chattels, for and towards the augmentation of the maintenance 
of ministers officiating in Churches or Chapels, where the 
Liturgy and rites of the Established Church were used and 
observed, and having no settled competent provision belonging 
to the same, and to be for that purpose applied according to 
the will of the benefactors, or in default of their limitation and 
a]'^^:)ointijient in such manner as her Majesty by her letters 
patent should direct. 

The provisions of this Act had been amended and extended 
by subsequent statutes, when by the 11 Geo. 2, c. 36, entitled, 
“ An Act to Restrain the Disposition of Lands, whereby the 
same become Inalienable^ after reciting “ that the public mis- 
chief of many large and improvident alienations and dispositions 
made by languishing or dying persons, or by other persons, to 
uses called charitable uses, to take place after their deaths, had 
of late greatly increased,” it was enacted, that after the 21st of 
June, 1736, no manors, lands, tenements, &c. or sums of money 
should by any ways be given, conveyed, or settled to or upon 
any person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, in trust or 
for the benefit of any charitable uses whatsoever, unless by 
deed indented and executed before two witnesses twelve months 
beffire the death oi the donor, and enrolled within six months 
after the execution thereof in the Court of Chancery. 
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This Act, subject to some exceptions (to be presently noticed,) Sections i 
did no doubt for a time, limit the enabling operation of the 
Statute of Anne, and restrain donations and becjuests to the 
Established Church nearly to the same extent as Catholic 
donations and bequests arc restrained by the recent enactment. 

But hij the 3, c. 107, the Governors of Queen Anne^s 

Boii7ikj were excepted from the operation of the 9 Geo. c. 36. 

dlie 45 (Jeo. 3, c. 81, makes it lawful for any persons having 
in their own right, money, goods, chattels, and eilects, to give 
the same with or without deed or deeds, enrolled or not enrolled, 
to the Governors of (Jueen Anne’s Bounty, for the purposes of 
the Act establishing that corporation. Large sums of money, 
as much I believe as 1,100,000/. have been placed at their 
disposal by Parliament, and although the augmentation of 
livings from their fund, has by a bye-law of their own been 
limited to those which do not exceed 200/. per annum, this 
may be altered at any time. 

“ The Mortmain Act”, (says the Bishop of London, in his 
evidence before the Mortmain Committee,) “has been relaxed 
to a more considerable extent in favour of the Cliurch than 
people are generally aware of. It is competent to any person 
to convey land or give money to the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, not merely for their general purposes, but for the ' 
augmentation of any parlicular benefice. So that in fact a 
great deal may be done by persons who go the right way to 
work, cither by augmenting insufficiently endowed benefices or 
otherwise.”* 

Mr. Hodgson, the Secretary to Queen Anne’s Bounty, was 
also examined before that Committee. 

“ Will you state,” he is asked, “ what are the real facilities 
under the Act 43 Geo. 3, c. 107, excepting Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, from the operation of the 1 Geo, 2, c. 36, for granting 
all property for the purposes of the Church ?” 

^j^swer — “ All such property may be given or devised to the 
* Report, p. 82. 

D 
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Governors oi‘ Queen Anne’s Bounty without any restriction 
arising from the 9 Geo. 2, c. 36. There are no practical diffi- 
culties in the way of people disposed to bequeath or devise real 
property to the Governors for sucli purposes.”* 

'riiis may suffice to show how very diffierent the law as 
it relates to the Protestant clergy of England is from that 
provided by these sections for the Catholic clergy of Ireland. 
The facilities also, under the Church Building, Act 3 & 4 
Viet. c. 60, and })revious statutes for endowing Churches or 
granting land for Church purposes, exempt from the provisions 
the Statutes of Mortmain, are most extensive Bequests hy will, 
for building, repairing, or otherwise ])roviding ofCdiurches and 
Chapels in England and Ireland, arc, indeed, by the 43 Geo. 3, 
c. 108, restrained, unless such will be executed three calendar 
months before the death of the donor or testator, but it would 
be a mere mockery to pretend that the two religions are I’or tlu'sc' 
purposes in eitlier country placed upon the same footing. The 
means of one Church arc permanent, and, under recent Acts of 
Parliament, abundant— of the other miserable and precarious 
in the extreme. 

Again, — from the operation of the 9 Geo. 2, c. 36, the 
two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and all the 
colleges or houses of learning connected with them, as well 
as the Colleges of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster are 
expressly excepted. These arc the nurseries of the ministers 
of the Established Church, the objects of tbe parental care and 
protection of the State. In the dioceses of Armagh, Clogher, 
Down and Connor, Kifmore, Meath, Dublin, Kildare and 
Leighlin, Ossory, Ferns, Cashel, Tuam, Achonry, and pro- 
bably others, there are Catholic colleges established under 
the inspection and superintendence of the Bishops and their 
Clergy, for the education of the youth of Ireland, in which the 
system of studies comprises the usual course of classical and 
mathematical learning, modern languages, natural and moral 
• Report, p. Itil. 
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philosophy and divinity, taught, as far as my observation on Sections 15, 
rather a limited scale here in England, and to some extent also 
in Ireland, enables me to judge, in a mode which would render 
the scholars those establishments quite adequate to a compe- 
tition with the ordinary run of such alumni of (heir more favoured 
sisters, as it ha*s been my good fortune to meet. All such insti- 
tutions arc in legal intendment comprised under the word 
Charities, in this Act of Parliament Why are they all clasped 
in the destructive hug ol these generous benefactors? Because 
they still cling to the insane delusion of weaning the Irish 
j^eople from their religion. In the sure and certain hope that 
it will please God at length to bless tlunr pious efforts in His 
service, their system is to keep their own Church in a state of 
perfect efficiency, to eradicate in each locality the more shocking 
deformities which, until lately, made her hideous and detestable, 
to economise and render available all her resources, while they 
stint, and starve the exertions of the Catholic Establishment. 
Accordingly hai/ing learnt that property to the amount of 
3r),t)0()/., had been left to one Catholic Bishop, for purjioscs of 
religion or education — this Bill is forthwith brought to 
prevent the growth of so alarming an evil.* 

By the law of Scotland, if a person ill of the disease ol 
which he died has executed a deed, conveying or burdening 
his heritable estate to the prejudice of his heir, he is presumed 
to have acted under the undue fhfluence of importunity, and 
thcjieir may have redress. It i.s essential to the operation of 
this law of deathbed incapacity as opposed to what is known by 
the name of liege poustie^ that the deceased should at the date 
of the deed have been ill of the disease of which he died. If 
cut off by an accident occurring after its execution, the deed 
cannot be reduced. In opposition to the presumption ol 
weakness, and in support of the contrary presumption of com- 
petent strength to resist importunity, two tests have been 
established— survivance during sixty days, and going to Kirk 
• See Lord Wharncliffe’s Speech in the House of Lords on the second reading. 

1 ) 
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or market unsupported; and it is ^‘enacted that it shall be” 
sufficient exception to exclude the reason of deathbed as to all 
bonds, dispositions, contracts, or other rights that shall be made 
and granted by any person after the contracting of sickness, 
that the person live for the space of threescore days after the 
making and granting of said deeds, albeit during that time he 
did not go to Kirk or market : provided always, that such 
deeds may be reduced if it shall be alleged and proven that the 
person was so afflicted by the disease at the time of the doing 
of the said deeds that he was not of sound judgment and 
understanding.* 

This is the extent of the restriction imposed by law upon 
Bequests of property to charitable or other purposesf in 
Scotland ; and this law by the express ])rovision of the 2 S 
Win. 4, c. 115, by which the Catholics of Great Britain arc 
j)laced in the same position in respect of their charities, as the 
Protestant Dissenters under the 9 Geo. 2, is preserved to the 
Catholics of Scotland. 

When reduced therefore to its simplest expression, the 
consolation which his Grace the Archbishop offiers to the Clergy 
and Laity of his Diocese, amounts to this — “ You are not now 
in a worse position than the Protestant Dissenters and Catholics 
of England, bodies who like yourselves, until lately, have been 
the objects of unrelenting persecution and restraint. The 
Charities of the Established ilhurch of England, — of all classes 
in Scotland, even Roman Catholics, are deemed worthv of 
more indulgence — but indulgence is not for you — wherefore, 
take exhortation, have peace, and be of one mind.” 0 passi 
graviora Deus dabit his quoque fmejn* 

I collect, from the resolutions passed at some recent public 
meetings, that an impression exists in Ireland, that the sixteenth 

* 1696, c. 4. 10 Acta Part. 33. Bell’s Principles of the Law of Scotland, 

p. 647. 

f See the evidence of the Lord Advocate before the Mortmain Committee, 
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section was enacted in a spirit of deliberate insult to the 15, 

Catholic clergy of Ireland. Nothing, to he sure, much more 
irnhecile can well he imagined, than innocence of a suspicio!i 
that such an enactment would give offence, hut 1 do not 
suppose that any afliont was intended. 'Fhose who have not 
witnessed it can scarcely conceive the ignorance of })ersons in 
England, otherwise well informed, of the tenets, o])inions, and re- 
ligious practices ot Homan C^at holies. The religions of Zoroaster 
and ol C!)onlucius are almost as well understood. I should rather 
think it was taken for granted, that the large amount of Catholic 
Bequests and Donations for charitable purposes — which vveie 
discovered by the researches of dovernment, must have been 
the produce of priestly extortion at the deathbeds of the 
languishing and the dying. 

“ In our Chiurch,” says the Bishop of London, in his evi- 
dence before the iMorlmain Committee,*' “there is no danger 
of such abuses, it iDcrely instructs the clergyman, when visiting 
a dying man, to cpiihort him to settle his worldly alfairs, a?u( be 
liberal to ihc poor. But it is otherwise with the Chinch of 
Borne, which, according to 'Idiomassinus, holds, that there ^i/e 
three most convenient modes of washing out the stains of sin ; 
alms, prayers, and fasting, and that it is reasonable that one of 
these fountains should flow abundantly, when the others fail and 
are dricTl uj).” 

All seems yellow^ to the jaundicq^eye. I am not acquainted 
with the writings of 'riiomassinus, or the degree of authority 
they have in the Catholic Church. But the real meaning 
of these w ords, if they apply to dealhCcds at all, would appear 
to be, that when the hour approaches after which the dying 
sinner can neither fast nor pray, he should, if he have the 
means, “ be liberal to the poor," The Bishop, though he 
had carefully translated the passage from the Latin, understood 
it otherwise. 

“ I may add,” said his Lordship, “ that 1 have been informed 
on an authority which I believe to be credible, that an eminent 

p. 85. 
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Roman Catholic of the present day, in England, said, that 
if the Mortmain Act was repealed, he would require no other 
measure in favour of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Do not you think,” he is asked, “ that the fear of creating 
scandal, and also of creating a jealousy against the Roman 
Catholic Church itself, would act as a strong check against 
any member of that Church abusing the power which such 
liberty would give to them?” “ They will hold it,” answered 
his Lordship, “ anything but a scandal.”* This cool conviction 
of the habitual abuse by our clergy of the influence of their 
ministry to the undue enrichment of themselves and their 
Church, was probably shared by the framers of this Act. 
Their primary object was to cripple the resources of the 
Catholic Church. In the avidity of its pursuit, it never occurred 
to them that the Catholic Laity would object to an enactment 
applying a remedy to an evil deemed, without inquiry, to have 
been long notorious. 

With the assistance, howevc'r, of a Catholic member, and 
after examining several witnesses, Protestants and ('atholics, 
re§;)ecting the practice of the Catholic Church in these countries 
and abroad, the Committee arrived at a clear conviction that 
the calumny was groundless, and on the ^?4thof July, about 
a fortnight before this Act received the Royal assent, reported 
accordingly to the House of Comnions. 

From what has been sai(Jpit is plain that this restriction was 
not imposed on Charitable Bequests in Ireland, for the purpose 
of assimilating the law of that country to the law on the same 
subject in England or in Scotland. If on the ground of 
proved abuses, such as are recited in the preamble of the 
9 Geo. 2, c. 3(), it had been considered expedient, as a measure 
of general policy, to adopt the Scotch law of Deathbed — for 
the law of the United Kingdom respecting Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests — or if security had been taken, by requiring 
the presence of a magistrate, or a Commissioner appointed by 
the superior Courts, that a languishing and dying man was in 
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dll’ pDSi-es.sUMi of a souikI and disposing mind at the time (hat Sections 17, 
he executed a de(‘d hy which bequests of property were made 
to charitable or rt'ligions uses— the Catholics of Ireland would 
not have so much reason locom[)lain. But ibis clause' isasjiecial 
restiictioii upon (hem, I lie less endurable, because the tendency 
of public opinion in England, of late }ears, has been to narrow, 
l ather than extend, the operation of the Laws of Mortmain. 

XVll. And be it enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any Archbibhops, 
such archbishop, bishop, or person in holy orders of the church 
Rome to alien, set, let, or in any manner demise for any period lands, itc. 
whatever such lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any part 
thereof, or in any manner whatever to charge or encumber the tins act. 
same, or any property enjoyed by him under this Act, but that 
all charges and incmribranees upon .>uch lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, or other properly, and all conveyances, gifts, grants, 
demises, or sub-demises of the same or any part thereof, made or 
to be made hy any such arehhishoj), bishop, or other person in 
holy orders of the church of Rome, shall he absolutely void : 
provided alway.s; that it shall and may be lawful lor the suiil 
archbishop, bishop, or other [lerson in holy orders of the Clmrcli of 
Rome to execute such leases as hereinaflcr are mentioned. 

•t 

XVllI. And be it eiuu'ted. That it sliall and may lx? lawful tor t'oixmissioncrs 
the said commissioners ot cliaritablc' donations and bequests for (jonatioiiB &c. 

Ireland, from time to time, hy deed under the common seal of the said 

, , . . 1-1 I -111 lands, X’c. with 

said c^)mmissioners, to (teinise or lease the saut lands, tenements, consent of 

or hereditaments, or any part thereof, by and with the consent of **rchbishop,^c. 

the said archbishop, bishop, or othi^l® person in holy orilcrs of the 

Church of Ronu!, or those who respectively sliall succeed tlicin as 

afoiesaid, testified by his or their being a jiarty to and executing 

such lease, for any term not exceeding* twenty-one years, unless on 

building lease, in which case such lease may he granted for any 

term not exceeding one hundred years : Provided always, thal the 

said lease shall take ellcct in possession, and not in reversion or hy 

way of future interest, and that there be made payable during the 

estate or interest thereby cn'ated the best yearly rent that can lie 

reasonably obtained for the same, without any liiu, premium, or 

foregift for the making thereof being paid or payable to the said 

commissioners, or to the said archbishop, bishop, or other person 
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in holy orders of the Church of Rome ; and provided that there be 
contained in every such demise or lease a covenant for the payment 
of the rent thereby reserved, and a condition for re-entry on non- 
payment of the rent or any part thereof for twenty-one days next 
after the same shall become due, and so that the lesi ee or lessees 
therein named do execute a counterpart of the said demise or 
lease, and be not in any manner made dispunishable for committing 
waste. 

By these sections, the policy of tlie Government, disclosed 
by the two former ones, is very effectually carried out. Having 
first imposed restrictions on Donations and Bequests for Ca- 
tholic Charitable Uses, so stringent as certainly to restrain 
within narrow limits, their future increase; the next point 
was to deprive those for whose benefit they were intended, of 
all the influence which is naturally attached to the ownership 
and possession of land. If there had been a really sincere in- 
tention of encouraging a higher estimation of the Bishops and 
Priests of the Catholic Church of Ireland, on the part of those 
who have hitherto been taught to look down upon them as 
perspns, exercising functions, and assuming jurisdiction un- 
known to the laws— this contrivance for augmenting by their 
property the patronage of the Government, had never been 
thought of. If, for example, the Commissioners should have 
property bequeathed to them for building and furnishing the 
Cathedral of Longford, the fiishop of Ardagh would have no 
right to direct the application of the bequest, or to enter into 
contracts for that purpose. All this will be the business of the 
Board, or rather of the Secretary from Whitehall. If, again, an 
Archbishop, Bishop, or Priest, should venture as an elector, to 
take any prominent part in the constitutional struggles of his 
countrymen, and thereby be the means of thwarting or 
defeating a candidate supported by the Government — nothing 
so easy as to select tenants for lands devised to the Commis- 
sioners, in trust for him and his successors — among those, who 
make no scruple of Heating his person and his sacred office 
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with contempt and derision. The leases executed by the Com- Sections 19, 
. . , . . 20 , 21 . 
missioners must be countersigned by him, under the penally 

of leaving the land from which his income is derived, un- 
productive ; he is to have none of the rights or powers of 
a landlord. If the rent be in arrcar, he cannot enter 
nor distrain, r^ir do anything but memorialize the Dublin 
Board. He will not have the power of encouraging improve- 
ments, by a liberal treatment of deserving occupiers, or of 
showing mercy and forbearance to industrious tenants, over- 
taken by unforeseen distress. In fine, not he, but the Govern- 
ment Board — the Commissioners appointed during pleasure — 
the Secretary selected and paid by the Treasury, will have and 
exercise all the weight and influence, direct and indirect, whiidi 
attaches to the property of his Church, ^die signature of 
leases by him, under such circumstances, must soon become 
an annoyance — a form of no other significance tlian to remind 
him and others, that lie is a mere Stipendiary, not indeed of the 
Crown, but of persons appointed by the Crown, and remove- 
able at its pleasure. It is not indeed very clear, whether, 
without the consent of the Board, an Archbishop or Bishop 
may live in a house devised for his special use and opeupa^wn. 

The course, I presume, w'ill be, that the Lord Lieutenant will 
appoint collectors in the different districts or divisions (the word 
“ dioe'ese,” is carefully excluded from the Act of Parliament), 
to collect the revenues of the Catholic Church, in the same way 
as the Laiul Tax and the Assessed Taxes are collected in 
Engdand. In course of time, it may perhaps be thought ad- 
visable, (as the expenses are to come from the Consolidated 
Fund), that the Poor Rate, Bishops’ Rent, and Priests’ Rent, 
should, for economy’s sake, be collected at the same time, 
and by the same persons; so that one may help the popularity 
of the other, and all be alike palatable or hateful to the people. 


XIX. And be it enacted, That from and after the commence- Vic,ir general 
ment of this act the vicar-gencral or his surrogate, and 
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Court to make registrar ol the Prerogative Court, sliall make a return upon oatii 
mis^sionere^o?' Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests for 

charitable Ireland, between the first day of July and the first day of 
of every'^’ November in every year, of every charitable devise or bequest 

charitable do- contained in any will which shall be entered in the nffice of such 
nation con- „ i . , - , • 

tained in any surrogate, or registrar, which return shall likewise 

th? contain the name of the testator, the name or names of the person 

such vicar^ persons to whom probate of any such will, or letters of admi- 

general, cStc. lustration with such will annexed, shall be granted, with the date 
of such will, })robate, or administration ; which return shall he 
lodged with one of the secretaries of the said commissioners ; and 
e\ery such officer as aforesaid who shall neglect to make such 
return as aforesaid shall forfeit the sum of five pounds sterling, to 
he recovered by any person who sliall sue for the same by civil 
bill ; and the person or persons to whom tlic probate of any such 
will or letters of aimiinistration as aforesaid shall be granted shall, 
within three calendar months next after obtaining the same, 
publish in the Dn/din Gazette^ three times successively, every 
charitable devise or bequest contained in such will, the name of 
the testator and date of such will or codicil, and the name ol’ the 
jiersou or persons to whom such chiiritahle devise or bequest is 
given and bequeathed, and the name ol’ the person or jiersons 
ap])ointed by the testator for the management and direction tlu'reof ; 
and" rhe eripcuse of such publication shall lie paid by the said 
executors or administrators out of the said respective charities ; 


and every such person or persons who shall neglect to jnihlisli the 
same in manner herein required shall forfeit for every such 
neglect the sum of five pounds sterling, to hv recovered liy any 
[lerson who shall sue for the same, by any action of debt, hill, 
jilaint, or information, in any of Her Majesty’s Courts of record. 
Accounts of XX. And be it enacted, That the accounts of the said (iomrnis- 
lioncrriTbo sums passing through tlieir liaiids arising IVom 

audited by charitable donations and bequests shall, from and after the com- 
rcmLd)mi)ccf ’^^^‘'^cement of this act, be from time to time audited and declared 
of the Kx- by the chief remembrancer or second remembrancer of the Court 
lISc'" Exchequer in Ireland ; and that the said Commissioners of 

Charitable Donations and Bequests in Ireland shall cause the said 
ae(‘ounts to he made out in such form as the said cliit-f or second 
reiuembraneer shall direct, and shall send the same to him, with 
proper vouchers for their receipts and payments; and the said 
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chief’ remembrancer or second remembrancer, after examining 
each account rendered to him as aforesaid, with the documents 
annexed thereto, shall settle and declare the same, and shall lodge 
such account, when so settled and declared, with the clerks of her 
Majesty's Prjvy Council in Ireland, who shall send one copy 
thereof to the said Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests for Ireland, and keep one other copy thereof iu the Privy 
Council Office in Ireland. 

XXL And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for the said 
chief remembrancer or second remembrancer to call before him 
and examine on oath any person whom he may deem it necessary 
to examine on the matter of such accounts ; and every person who 
on such examination on oath shall wilfully make any false state- 
ment shall be deemed guilty of perjury. 

These sections do not ajtpear to re(|uire^ any particular 
observations. 

XXIL And be it enacted, That this Act shall commence from 
and after the first day o%January one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five ; and that nothing herein conta«)ed shall be taken to 
avoid or render unlawful any donation, devise, or bequest which 
but Ibr this act would be lawful, except as to the ttme wnhin 
which the deed, will, or instrument containing such donation, 
devise, or bequest for pious or charitable uses is hercinbeforr 
requifed to be executed and registered. 


It will be observed from this section, and from section 15, tlml 
nUiWrous objects to which the term Charitable donation, in its 
legal sense, applies, though subjectctl to the restrictions, are not 
in any respect assisted by the provisions of this Act. 

Bequests of land or money for the endowment of Hospitals, 
Colleges, Establishments of females bound by religious vows, ol' 
which there are, I believe, about fifty in Ireland, mostly Sisters 
of the Orders of Mercy or of Charily; for Orphan societies, of 
which there are twenty in Dublin alone, providing on an 
average for seven or eight hundred poor orphan children; Ibr 
Asylums for aged men and women ; for Asylums for ftmale 
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penitents, of which there* are six in the same city, under the 
care of those exemplary ladies, who, of all mankind, seem the 
only persons who imitate to the letter the great example of 
which we are reminded by the venerable Archbishop, having 
no object in this world but to “ go about doin^' good,” are 
subjected to the restrictions, but not helped by the enabling 
section of this Act. Surely all these societies would, in the 
estimation of a paternal Government, sincerely anxious for the 
“ elfectual application of Charitable Donations and Requests in 
Ireland,” be as worthy of favour and immunity as the Corpo- 
ration of the Sons of the Clergy ; Bedlam Hospital ; the 
Foundling Hospital; the London Hospital; the Magdalen 
Hospital; the Rath Inlirmary; the Royal Naval Asylum; 
the British Musedm ; County Lunatic Asylums; (Greenwich 
Hospital; the Seamens’ Hospital; St. George’s Hospital; 
all which excellent institutions have been exempted from the 
operation of the Mortmain Acls.''^'" I ask, rather in sorrow than 
in reproach, how it happens, that sixteen years after the 
avowed alteration of the policy of the llWs respecting Catholics 
by the Catholic Relief Bill, this injustice should still continue? 
But^’the Bishop of London will supply the answer. “ The 
policy of the Government respecting Roman Catholics in matters 
which may in any way assist the propagation of their principles 
is essentially” restrictive and ‘‘ defensive.”! Their religion is still 
proscribed. The strength, the wealth, the peace, happiness, 
union of the British Empire, are all endangered, because our 
rulers will not believe the great principle laid down more than 
fifty years ago for their guidance, by the first and ablest ex- 
pounder of Conservative principles, Edmund Burke, “ The 
Catholic Institutions of Ireland must he cherished as a good, 
and not tolerated as an inevitable cvilT 

With respect to the regular clergy, it is really painful for 
a Catholic to advert to their legal position. On some verbal 
assurances, probably very sincerely given at the time, that the 

* Boyle’s Law of Charities, Book 2, Chap. 2. 

t Report of the Mortmain Committee, p. 87. 
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letter of the law would not be executed to their vexation, we 
consented, in the delirium of our own Emancipation, to their 
sacrifice. I agree (if I may be allowed to say so,) with the 
Irish Law (^fficers of the Crown, that tliis new Act adds 
nothing to the penalties already imposed upon them. It would 
Hot be easy to add anything to those restrictions. As 
to everything else, there are limits to the ingenuity of Le- 
gislative proscription. I venture, however, respectfully, to 
submit that if Charitable Bequests were left by a pious 
testator, to the Commissioners appointed by this Act, in trust 
for the Provincials, Priors, or Guardians of the Convents in 
John-strect, Whitefriar’s-street, Clarendon-street, Church-street, 
Denmark-street, Merchants’ Quay, Upper Gardner-street, all 
in the diocese of Archbishop Murray, it would be his duty to 
inform the Board of the nature of those establishments, and to 
advise them not to carry the Bequests into effect. It matters 
very little whether the suit by which the intention of a testator 
is frustrated be instituted in the name of the Attorney-General 
or under the If2tli section in the name of Dr. Murray and his 
new colleagues. In the case of the Attorney-General v. Powert 
1 Ball and Beattie, 145, and in another case before Lord 
Manners, in the Attorney-General filed his information 

at the relation of the Commissioners whom Archbishops Crolly 
and ]\lurray have condescended to succeed. The option of 
being a ))laintifror a relator is but a sorry alternative. 

Hav ing thus very frankly stated what appears to me to be 
the view which the Catholics of Ireland should take of this 
important statute, perhaps I may be pardoned for adverting to 
the general topics relating to Legislation for Religious purposes 
in Ireland which are connected with it. It may be asked, what is 
meant by complaining that Catholic Establishments and institu- 
tions are excluded from the Conservative policy of the State? Do 
you advocate two established Churches one protesting against 
the other, both to be secured by law in co-ordinate rank, dignity, 

* The defendant was the executor of a Mrs. .Tudith Rush. The beques^ was 
of money “/or Masses for her so^^^s sake." 
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and authority ? Certainly not. Then what could the Legislature 
do, consistently with the settled principle of maintaining the 
United Church of England and Ireland, which, within this 
new meaning of the word Conservative, would amount to 
cherishing and not merely tolerating the religion of the ula- 
jority of the Irish people? I answer in the first place, that so 
far from the present system being effective for the support of 
the Church by law established in Ireland, its continuance 
inevitably tends not only to the destruction of that Church, but 
also to engender such distrust and alienation in the minds of all 
classes of the Queens subjects in that country as will, ere long, 
break out, in bold and irrepressible asjjirations for National 
Independence. Already are the minority — the rich and powerful 
Protestants of Ireland, in all societies, heard to mutter their 
suspicion, of a design to play, or, as they say, “ again [)lay” false, 
with their Established Church, 'fhe fifth article of the Act of 
Union, the only one they care about, was more than half 
repealed by the d & 4 Wm. 4, c. d7. Of what value is the 
Union to them, if the foundations of that Church are to be 
a^ahi brought in question, and the provision secured by it to 
their families, their chief consolation for the provincial in> 
significance to which their country is condemned, placed 
in jeopardy? On the other hand, public conscience in Eng- 
land, awakened to the real state of things by the incessant 
knocking of the Irish people at our doors — disturbed by the 
reproach of their misgovernment, and longing above all things 
to be comforted by the assurance of their happiness and 
prosperity — will extort re'ductions in the Church Establishment 
from Parliament, more than sufficient to disgust the Protestants, 
too trifling to secure the affection of the Catholics ; or to win 
them from that day dream of Legislative independence, the 
realization of which would, by the common consent of parties 
here, amount to a dismemberment of the Empire. 

The present policy of the State may be traced, from year to 
year, in the acts for the establishment of Compositions of tithes, 
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tor the substitution of Rent Charges for Compositions — for 
abolishing Church-rates and Parish cesses — for replacing the 
resources derived from them by a graduated income tax upon 
livings, and ijie revenues of suppressed Bishopricks. The 
occasions of bitterness being removed by these lenitive but 
liot remedial m^'asures, it is Imped that the people may be 
gradually persuaded to discard their own burlhensome and 
impoverished Church, and accept the services of the Establish- 
ment. In the meantime, the influence derived by the Queen’s 
Government from the enormous patronage of that Churclu 
is considered indispensihle, because the only direct induceuKMit 
which the members- of it have, to uphold the Legislative Union. 
The loss of their nobility and gentry attracted to a splendiil 
and luxurious Metropolis in the pursuit of jdeasure, connexions 
or ambition, the sepulchral stillness of their beautiful ca})ital, 
tlie languor of those branches oi’ commerce and m.inufactuia* 
on the productions of which the tasteful and the opulent sport 
away the burthen of their superfluity— the political insigniti- 
cance of that profession, which in every period of our history^ 
has been prolific of great men for the service of the State, 
are all evils the effect of which iipoiuhe Protestants oPIreland, 
as long as civil discord lasts — some great compensation will 
be necessary, to counteract. Tin* compensation hitherto held 
out to fhem cannot be maintained much longer— they know it, 
and the Minister who, in the presence of the danger which 
thence arises, lacks courage to make friends for his hour of 
need, with the Catholic Hierarchy — or seeks, by destroying 
their independence, to lessen their just niflueuce with the people, 
may be all that a party looks for in a Leader, but is a serious 
misfortune to the United Kingdom. 

'fhe notion of converting the Irish Catholics into Protestants 
is ji Will o’ the Wisp,— by which it is not only dangerous, but 
disgraceful to be misled, — the Irish Protestants are (piite 
as likely to be converted into Catholics. Other hopes must 
be cherished, other contrivances devised, to maintain ihe 
Influence of the English Government in Ireland. 


Sections ‘2 1 , 
02 . 
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The Parliament and the Queen of the United Kingdom, 
liave now for the first time since the Reformation, made re- 
spectful mention of the National Church of Ireland, and 
professed an interest in the erection and support of Places of 
Catholic Worship. The concession is, in itself, of little value, 
but if carried out to its legitimate consequences, it would be 
productive of important results. 

It appears from the Reports laid before Parliament by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland, that since the .'j & 4 
Wm. 4, c. 37, came into operation, the following amounts of 
public money have been expended on the building, rebuilding, 
repairs, expenses of Divine Worship, Bibles and prayer books, 
for the Churches in which at most 500,000 of a Population of 


Seven Millions, 

worship — 


s. 

d. 

1835 

- 

50,022 

6 

9 

1836 

- 

88,603 

3 

10 

1837 

- 

98,766 

16 

2 

1838 

- 

92,044 

6 

3 

1839 

- 

100,942 

18 

6 

^ 1840 

- 

86,437 

13 

11 

1841 

- 

78,996 

10 

4 

1842 

- 

76,011 

15 

9 

1843 

- 

69,769 

15 

10 


Not far short of a million sterling spent during the last ten 
years, upon Churches and Chapels which the people of Ireland 
loill not enteTj besides 40,000/. per annum for salaries to 
Commissioners, Secretaries, Solicitors, Treasurers, and Clerks, 
employed in the collection and expenditure of that sum, and to 
be employed in like manner and at the like cost, in disposing 


* It appears by the Report for the year ending August, 1843, that since the 
establishment of the Board, besides extensive repairs to all the Churches of Ireland, 
seventy-eight Churches have been entirely rebuilt, and forty-eight considerably 
enlarged. Any one who will take the trouble to purchase these Reports, at the 
me Icrate price of one penny each, will be much gratihed by the comfortable 
condition of the Protestant Church of Ireland. 
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of another million, for the ten years next to come. These 
funds are derived partly from graduated rates upon all benefices 
exceeding in value 300/. per annum,— partly from the See, 
houses, and lands of the suppressed Bishopricks of Dromore, 
Raphoe, Clogher, Elphin, Killala, Clonfert, Kildare, Ossory, 
Waterford, and Cork, and partly from the Revenues of about 
sixty dignities, without cure of souls, and benefices in which 
divine service had not been celebrated for three years next 
preceding February, 1833, and which have vested in the Com- 
missioners on the death of their incumbents. 

That this enormous income can be required for the support 
of the fabrics of Churches in which the richest classes of the 
community worship, or for the expenses of divine service 
in them, no one who knows anything of Ireland can believe. 
If you really wish to deserve gratitude — not to tolerate only but 
to cherish tlie Catholic Establishment, — make over some large 
proportion of this Revenue to a new Corporation, composed of 
the Bishops, the Clergy, and Laity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Call them, if you please, the “ Governors of the Bounty 
of Queen Victoria.” Let it be their duty, witliout fee or reward, 
to employ the funds placed at their disposal in tha builflilig, 
rebuilding, repairing, and furnishing the Churches and Chapels 
which are now supported by funds, earned by the hard hands 
of an*lionest, religious, but justly dissatisfied, peasantry. The 
State takes no concern in this important matter. The Chapels 
consequently (I do not here speak of large towns, but in 
country districts) are mere shells, with patched roofs and earthen 
floors, damp, dirty, unfurnished places, in which an Englishman 
cannot sec any term of Christian worship celebrated, without a 
sense of shame, disgust, and indignation. Remembering the 
prodigality with which the wealth and taste of Catholic nations 
has, in all ages, been lavished on the temples of religion, the 
pomp and splendour of the Catholic worship, and the desperate 
fidelity with which the Irish people, during the long night 
of proscription and persecution, have adhered to the faith 
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of their fathers, can we doubt that a generous desire on 
the part of their Protestant fellow subjects in England and 
Ireland to alleviate the heavy burthen of their voluntary 
Church-rates, would be met in a spirit of grateful acknow- 
ledgment for present kindness of cordial forgetfulness of past 
injustice ? Surely the possessors of three-fourtlts of the landed 
property of Ireland could, without any great effort of liberality, 
contribute something, should need be of it, to sustain and 
uphold, to light, warm, and decorate, for their own families 
and servants — the Churches which the Commissioners have now 
placed in a state of substantial, and, in most cases, ornamental 
repair. 

The rent-charge paid to a great extent by Catholics Farmers 
would thus become in some sense a Catholic, and not an 
exclusively Protestant tax. There would arise in every parish, 
in the shape of a decent Catholic Chapel, a monument of 
Protestant regret for Protestant injustice and persecution. As 
material prosperity increased, the wealth of thankful wor- 
shippers would be employed, in the lavish bestowal of the 
treasures of art and of manufacture to gratify their zeal and love 
for the beauty of the house ’of Prayer. Increased civilisation, 
improved manners, peace and happiness, and even security for 
the Church of the State, in all its essential usefulness, would, as 
surely as the night follows the day, be the early rewards eyf your 
generosity and your justice. Would not this be better than ex- 
pecting figs from thistles — or grapes from thorns, as you have 
done hitherto? You are dealing with a Catholic people— treat 
them as a Catholic people? Another Knatchbull mutiny (if that 
still be a name to conjure with) might possibly be got up in 
England on the announcement of a change like this. One or two 
distinguished persons, who have registered their resolves that 
the Irish Church shall be maintained, as it now is, in all its 
integrity to the last,” might chaunt their Jeremiads to the 
'House, as Sir Charles Wetherell did in 18^9, or ray brother 
Jackson, the other day; and minor men, who, in the hope 
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of attracting some slight respect for their persons, have hitherto 
pretencLrd to be Bigots, might offer up supplications for the 
safety !— of this Protestant State. But what would it all sig- 
nify in the estimation of a Minister fit to sway the rod of a 
glorious Empire when compared with the new-born hope, the 
cheerful loyalf^, the exulting gratitude of the Catholics of 
Ireland? 

Nor am I at all sure that these first, most precious fruits 
of paternal government, would be confined to the Catholic 
people. My own observation certainly leaves me little reason 
to doubt of the increased kindness to Catholic interests and 
institutions of the Protestant gentry and middle classes oi‘ 
Ireland. Tw^enty years ago, the late Catholic Archbishop of 
Tuam informed a Committee of the House of Commons, that 
out of one hundred and six places of Catholic worship in his 
Archdiocese, nearly one hundred were thatched, only fifteen to 
eighteen slated, that he had no funds whatever applicable to 
their improvement, except the voluntary contributions of the 
iaithful, of the Bishops and clergy, and the aid received by 

them from their Protestant brethren and nei ghbours. Ji is 

• • 

Grace added, that having frequently taken part in the col- 
lection, he did not recollect any instance of being refused by a 
Protestant gentleman ivhen he applied to him to contribute 
towards a Chapel 

Such a reform, in conjunction with other measures analogous 
to tlvose by which, as we have seen, the charitable endowments 
of England, are fostered and protected, would be my idea of 
the commencement of a policy, conservative, of the Catholic 
interests and institutions of the people of Ireland. 

In no quarter, however, Protestant or Catholic, Whig or 
Tory, has the possibility of such a change been thought of. 
Disputes with other nations may he adjusted, but with 
Ireland our battles must be fought out. It is agsumed, on all^ 
occasions, as a fixed principle of policy, that the Churches, 
the Colleges, the public Charities of the great majoritj^ of 

E 2 
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that people are to receive no assistance or encouragement 
from the State. Indeed, their own hopes have not yet aspired 
(sucli is the benumbing influence of unmerited neglect,) to more 
than a permission to defray the charges of such Establishments 
out of their own means, and to secure the due and permanent 
appropriation of their money, for the fulfilhient of their 
benevolent intentions. The question is, how that may best 
be done, and this leads us at once to consider whether there 
really were, any valid and substantial objections to the Bill 
which Mr. O’Connell introduced, and which this unfortunate 
measure has superseded. 

After reciting that any real or personal estate might now 
lawfully be conveyed to any persons in trust for Roman 
Catholic Archbishops, Bishops, and Priests of any district or 
of any parish in Ireland for the time being, and that the inter- 
vention of trustees in such conveyances had been productive of 
inconvenience and insecurity, Mr. O’Connell proposed to 
enact, that every Roman Catholic Archbishop, Bishop, or 
Priest of any district or parish in Ireland, for the time being, 
shppld by the name or description of Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop, bishop, or Priest of such district or parish, be for the 
purposes of that Act, a body politic and corporate, and have 
perpetual succession, and might receive and take to him and 
his successors any real or personal estate or effects whatsoever 
which any person or persons, or bodies corporate, might give 
or grant to him by deed or otherwise, according to law.* 

It then provided that the Roman Catholic visitors of May- 
nooth should keep a book at that College, in which an entry 
should be made of the name of every Archbishop or Bishop 

• By 1 Geo. 1, c. 10, s. 4, the Churches, Curacies and Chapels augmented by 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, are made from the time of such augmen- 
tations, perpetual cures and benefices ; and the Ministers duly nominated and 
licensed thereunto and their successors are declared to be bodies politic, to have 
perpetual successidh, and a legal capacity to take in perpetuity to them and their 
successors all such lands, tenements, and hereditaments as shall be granted unto, 
or purchased for them, by the said Governors. 
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of any district, the date of his appointment, and of the parishes 
comprised in such district, and that an authenticated copy 
thereof should be conclusive evidence in any Court of the facts 
stated therein. 

The Archbishops and Bishops were also to keep a book in 
which an entr}^ should be made of the name of every Parish 
Priest, and the date of his appointment, and it was provided 
that an authenticated copy thereof should be conclusive evidence 
in any Court of the facts therein stated. 

This Bill, it will be at once observed, would have remedied all 
the inconveniences arising from the expense and insecurity at- 
tendant upon trust estates. It would have provided for the 
Catholics of Ireland a secure mode of gradually placing the Dig 
nitaries oftheir Church in a position of moderate independence ; 
it would have secured to them that degree of influence and con- 
sideration which a life estate in probably a very small property 
would give — and all this without the charge of one shilling to the 
State, or the loast semblance of encroachment on the rights 
and privileges secured by law to the Protestant Church Es- 
blishment. Its effect would have been to have enabled j)ious 
Catholics, by deed or will, to do at small expens?, by slow 
degrees, and out of their own property, for their Church, what the 
Protestant Government of Prussia had engaged by treaty to do 
for its Catholic Establishment, out of the public revenues of that 
kingdom. I cannot help thinking that it is matter of deep 
regyet that a measure so entirely free from objection should 
have been rejected. Much more is it to be lamented for tlie 
sake of the character of public men, that a Government pro- 
fessing a desire to conciliate their Catholic fellow-subjects 
should have forfeited all claim to their confidence, by imposing 
upon them under doubtful pretences, and without the usual safe- 
guards of consultation and inquiry, an act so penal in its pro- 
visions, and so restrictive of their dearest and most cherished 
interests ; but most of all, that Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Catholic Church should have lent the influence of their 
venerated names and sacred characters^ to carry it into effect. 
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Whatever the consequences may be, it would be idle and 
childish to conceal that the responsibility is with them. There 
is no principle that I know of which can excuse the Catholic 
Laity from the guilt of patient submission in a matter of this 
vital import, to what they know to be essentially wrong. 
Their duty, on the contrary is, to meet, to petition, to remon- 
strate, to use every constitutional exertion to obtain the repeal 
of this Act, or at all events the resignation of the Catholic 
Episcopal Commissioners, and in one or other ofthose objects 
they will, with God’s blessing, succeed, if they are but firm, 
united, and persevering. 
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A Bill to enable Roman Catholic Archbishops, Bishoj)S, and Priests, 
in Ireland, to take Grants or Conveyances to them and their 
Successors, without the Intervention of Trustees. 

[11th March, 1844. 

Whereas any real or personal estate or effects in Ireland may Preamble, 
now be lawfully ^conveyed to any person or persons in trust for the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop or Bishop of any district, or the Roman 
Catholic priest of any parish in Ireland for the time being : 

And whereas the intervention of trustees in such conveyances 
have in some cases been productive of inconvenience and insecurity, 
aud it is therefore expedient to authorize conveyances to be made 
directly to any such Archbishop or Bishop or priest as aforesaid 
and his successor, and to enact what shall be evidence in any of 
her Majesty’s Courts of justice to prove who is or at any time 
may be or shall have been Archbishop or Bishop or priest of any 
such district or parish as aforesaid ; 

Be it therefore enacted, by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that every Roman Catholic Arch- poman Ca- 
bishop. Bishop or Priest of any district or parish in Ireland for the tholic Arch- 
time being shall, by the name or description of Roman Catholic bishops, 
Archbishop, Bishop or Priest of such district or parish, be, for the 
purposes of this Act, a body politic and corporate, and shall have bodies corpo- 
pcrpetual succession, and may receive and take to him and his rate, 
successors any real or personal esta^ or effects whatsoe^ver vJiich 
any person or persons or body corporate may give or grant to him 
by deed or otherwise according to law. 

And whereas by an Act passed by the Parliament of Ireland in Bo#ktobekept 
the foi;tietli year of the reign of his late Majesty George the third, at Maynooth 
intituled, “ An Act for the better Government of the Seminary Cohere for 
established at Maynooth, for the Education of Persons professing ^ 

the Roman Catholic Religion, and for amending the Laws now in Roman Ca. 
force respecting the said Seminary,” after reciting that a college or tholic Arch- 
seminary had been established at Maynooth for the purpose bishops and 
aforesaid, it is, amongst other things, •enacted, “ that there shall 
be a continual succession of three fit and proper persons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion as Visitors of the said College be it 
enacted, that the Roman Catholic visitors of the said college for 
the time being shall cause a book to be kept at the said college by 
the secretary of the trustees thereof, in which an entry shall be 
made according to the form given in Schedule (A.) hereto annexed, 
of the name of every person who now is, or at any time hereafter 
shall be, appointed Roman Catholic Archbishop or Bishop of any 
such district as aforesaid, and of the time from which such 
appointment hath or shall have taken effect, and of the parishes 
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comprised in such district, and the same shall be signed by the 
said visitors, or two of them, and an authenticated copy thereof 
shall be conclusive evidence in any of her Majesty’s said Courts of 
the facts stated therein. 

And be it enacted, that the Roman Catholic Archbishop, or 
Bishop of any such district as aforesaid, shall keep a, book in which 
he shall make an entry of the name of every person who now is, or 
at any time hereafter shall be, Roman Catholic priest of any parish 
comprised therein, and such entry shall be according to the form 
given in Schedule (B.) to this Act annexed, and shall be signed by 
the Archbishop or Bishop making the same ; and an authenticated 
copy thereof shall be conclusive evidence in any of her Majesty’s 
said Courts of the facts stated therein. 

And be it enacted, that the word “ parish” in this Act shall be 
held to mean any district which is or may be a parish, according to 
the ecclesiastical division of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 

And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by 
any Act to be passed in this present session of Parliament. 

SCHEDULES to which the foregoing Act refers. 

Schedule (A.) 

Be it remembered, that the [Most Reverend Daniel Murray, 
D.D.] hath been duly appointed, and now is, Roman Catholic 
[Arclibishop] of the district of [Dublin,] and that such appointment 
hath taken effect from the [ ] day of [ ], and 

that the said district comprises the following parishes ; that is to 
say, [here insert the names of the parishes comprised in the 
dikrict.] • ^ 

Witness our hands this [ ] day of [ ]. 

E 31 Roman Catholic Visitors 

^ ] J Maynooth. 

The parts between brackets in this Schedule to be filled up, as 
the case may be. 

Schedule (B.) 

Be it remembered, that the reverend [ ] hath been' 

duly appointed, and now is, Roman Catholic Priest of the parish of 
[ ] in the district of [Dublin,] and that such appointment 

hath taken effect from the [ ] day of [ ]. 

Witness my hand this [ ] day of [ ] 

[ ] Roman Catholic [Archbishop]. 

The parts between brackets in this Schedule to be filled up, as 
the case may be. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

Among the persons who performed a distinguished 
part on the historic stage of the sixteenth century, 
the individual who excites the most lively interest, and 
induces the greatest sympathy, is, unquestionably, 
Mary Stuart. Than hers, indeed, what biogra- 
phy presents a more chequered or more sorro^vfi J 
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aspect ? Born to the throne of Scotland, called in 
the spring-time of life to •share in that of France, 
uniting to the lustre of personal attractions every 
intellectual grace, she nevertheless seems to have 
been placed on this earth only to furnish a memo- 
rable example of the cruelty and the persecutions 
of fortune. Had it pleased God to preserve to her 
the throne of France for a longer period, her fate 
might have been envied: but, compelled, by tlie 
premature death of Francis II, to abandon the 
country of her adoption, she suddenly found her- 
self in a land but little removed from barbarism, 
where, unassisted and alone, she was too weak to 
contend against the factions by which her kingdom 
was distracted. From that moment, too, she was 
placed in opposition to the English queen. Her 
enemy almost by nature, Elizabeth regarded her as 
a rivaS, and hated her for her title to the English 
succession. Intrigues and persecutions followed. 
To defend herself against her adversary, Mary 
eagerly joined in the religious struggles which 
marked the character of the sixteenth century. 
She became the living impersonation of Catholicism, 
and with Catholicism, therefore, she fell, when that 
principle was doomed to perish in Great Britain. 

This conflict between Catholicity and Protestant- 
ism, of which the most critical period precisely 
embraces the life of Mary and the reign of Eliza- 
beth, has been the study of every historian ; while 
jnany have employed themselves in collecting and 
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publishing such documents as they believed suitable 
for the elucidation of its causes and effects. But 
notwithstanding the undoubted value of these collec- 
tions* their insufficiency to accomplish the purpose 
for which they were intended cannot be denied. 
Composed almost exclusively of papers emanating 
from the ministers and agents of Elizabeth, men 
who participated in all the hostility of their mis- 
tress to Mary Stuart and her religion, they serve 
only to place the question in a one-sided and mis- 
taken point of view. Nor have the labours of Catho- 
lics been more fortunate. Their productions have 
been little more than argumentative refutations, 
founded indeed on reason, but devoid entirely of 
documentary evidence : so that, while on the one 
hand, Afre have a train of passionate invectives, 
and, on the other, a body of romantic apologies,* 


* The correspondence of the French ambassadors, wherein we 
may look for impartial testimony, remains yet inedited, with 
► the exception of that of Bertrand de Salignac de la Mothe 
Fen^lon, ambassador of France in England from 1568 to 1575. 
This, which was published a few years ago, under the direction 
of Mr. Purton Cooper, contains much valuable matter ; but it 
only embraces a period of seven years of Mary’s captivity. The 
correspondence relating to the Inost trying time in the life of 
this princess — the last years of her residence in Scotland — is 
entirely lost. In spite of all his researches, Prince Labanoff has 
with difficulty been able to collect two or three letters of Du 
Croc, who was then ambassador from France to Scotland. 
Of these the most curious is the one which narrates the closing 
disputes between Mary and Darnley, and which the prince has 
thought it necessary to print as an addition to those which -were 
written by Mary herself at that time. 
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the life of Mary Stuart, attacked and defended by 
turns, remains still a mystery to the historical en- 
quirer. 

With the view of removing the veil, and of 
making us at length dispassionately acquainted 
with Mary Stuart from irrefragable testimony. 
Prince Alexander LabanolF has conceived the feli- 
citous idea of uniting in one work all the letters 
of this Sovereign, as well as every other writing 
directly proceeding from her. To realize this noble 
conception demanded an inflexible resolution and 
a most vigorous perseverance. The letters of 
Mary, those especially which she wrote during 
her long imprisonment, are scattered over every 
country of Europe. The greater portion are pre- 
served in national archives, to which access is ex- 
tremely diflicult, and in some instances even inter- 
dicted by severe regulations. Many also are locked 
up in the charter-rooms or collections of private 
families, and there, from motives of domestic secrecy 
or party policy, strictly secluded ; wliile others re- 
pose in the hands of a class of amateurs, who deem 
the value of their treasures impaired if the substance 
of their contents is imparted to the public. When 
these things are considered, the difliculty of pro- 
curing even a sight of the papers in question may 
be fully appreciated. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
honourable aim which he proposed to himself, to 
his elevated position in society, and frequently to 
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the personal sacrifices which he hesitated not to 
make, Prince LahanofF has seen his efforts crowned 
mth success. After reaping an easy and abundant 
harvest in the British Museum, in the archives 
of the •Kingdom and Royal Library at Paris, in 
the libraries of Aix and Besan9on, in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburgh, and in the archives 
and libraries of Turin, Florence, Rome, and Bel- 
gium, he has obtained, by special favour, unrestric- 
ted access to the State Paper Office in London. 
Finally, among the illustrious descendants of those 
statesmen who have reflected so much glory on 
the reign of Elizabeth, he has met with many who, 
animated like himself by a refined taste for historical 
pursuits, have generously thrown open for his in- 
vestigation their private charter-rooms. These 
courteous communications, united with the result 
of those researches whitjh Prince Labanoff Tiad for 
many years been making in public repositories, 
have enabled him to add to the three hundred letteA 
of Mary Stuart already public, but diffused over an 
infinity of different works, four hundred others 
HITHERTO unknown, which throw an entirely new 
light not only on the life* of Mary, but also on the 
general history of Europe in the sixteenth century. 
To give an idea of the importance of these docu- 
ments, it may suflice here to add, that, through the 
kind assistance of Bishop Kyle, aprelate well acquaint- 
ed with the literature of Scotland, Prince Labanoff 
has been enabled to recover numerous letters, all 
confidential^ written in cypher by Mary#to the 
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Archbishop of Glasgow, her ambassador in France 
— letters which were formerly preserved in the 
Scots’ College at Paris, but which were long since 
supposed to have been for ever lost. 

Desirous of making better known the youthful 
years of the Queen, Prince Labanoff has added to 
this collection three letters written by her uncle, 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, to her mother, the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland, in which is contained some 
extremely curious and interesting information re- 
specting the early years of her residence in France. 

This collection of seven hundred letters will 
form about five or six volumes in octavo. They will 
be arranged in chronological order ; and, with a view 
to prevent the labour and trouble of research, they 
will be accompanied by ITotes and Illustrations, 
and by a Chronological Summary, which will enable 
the reader to discover at a glance the events to 
which the letters make allusion.* 


* Prince Labanoff has devoted his utmost attention to this 
chronological summary, on the importance of which it is un- 
necessary to dilate. He was desirous that it should present a 
complete tableau of all the events which had an influence on the 
life of Mary Stuart ; and, with this view, he has availed him- 
self of whatever information could be derived from original 
sources. The chronological summary which he prefixed to a 
specimen volume, published by him in 1839, was but a simple 
essay, which he has entirely revised, and considerably augmented. 
He cannot but regret exceedingly, that this first attempt should 
have been twice printed in English, by Miss Agnes Strickland, 
“t with all its imperfections on its head.” 
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As historical and political documents, the letters 
of Mary Stuart possess an unquestionable interest, 
of which it is unnecessary to speak. But, besides 
this, • they offer a great literary attraction ; for 
many,, which are autograph, may be compared, 
without disadvantage, in the vigour and elegance of 
their style, with all that the sixteenth century has 
left to us that is excellent, in this species of composi- 
tion. Most of these letters are written in French ; 
a very great number in the English or Scottish 
dialects ; some ih Latin, and some in Italian. As 
the collection aspires to the dignity of a work 
destined for cultivated minds, it has not been 
thought expedient to translate, any more than to 
modernize the style of these letters; on the con- 
trary, it is proposed to publish them with the most 
scrupulous fidelity, and invariably, where the ori- 
ginal or an early copy has existed, they have been col- 
lated with the utmost care. Moreover, to render the 
contents of the work more easily accessible, as wcil 
as for the sake of those who have not made a par- 
ticular study of ancient historical writings, there 
has been prefixed to each letter a summary suffi- 
ciently clear to supply tjie place of a translation; 
while the last volume will, in addition to a general 
table of contents, alphabetically arranged, contain 
a glossary of English, Scotch, and French words 
and expressions, now become obsolete. Finally, 
the publication will be terminated by a bibliographi- 
cal notice of all the printed works which contain 
letters from Mary Stuart. 
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Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, has graciously con- 
descended to accept of the dedication of this Collec- 
tion of the Letters of Queen Mary; and Prince 
Labanoff has done everything in his power to 
render this publication worthy of the high honour 
thus conferred upon it. 

With respect to the typography, nothing has 
been neglected to entitle the work to rank with the 
finest publications of the day. 


Cermg of .^ubstrrqjtion. 

To Subscribers, Small Paper, lOs. 6d. per vol. cloth lettered ; 
to Non- Subscribers, 12s. 

Fifty Copies will be printed on Imperial Octavo, price 
to Subscribers, <£*1. Is. per vol. cloth lettered', 
to Non-Subscribers, e^l. 4s. 


The names of Subscribers received by 
Mr. CHARLES DOLMAN, 61, New Bond Street, London. 
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PREFACE, 


The following nnrevised fragment, found among 
the papers of the late George Fitzgeorge, Esq 
is printed by his executors, being evidently 
intended as a reply to the posthumous frag- 
ment of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 


July 30, 1845. 



ERRATA. 

Page 7, line 15, for ‘‘Hypocricy” read ‘‘Hypocrisy.*’ 

„ 12, „ 15, for “boated** read “boasted.** 

„ 14, „ 7j for “ synonimous ** read “synonymous.*' 



A FRAGMENT 


IN 


REPLY TO A FRAGMENT. 


Without for a moment doubting your 
perfect faith and belief in “ the great 
truths established at the Diet of Augs- 
burgh,* or your conscientious practice of 
the precepts which it was your profession, 
and it is to be hoped, your happiriess to 
inculcate, a higher opinion might have 
been formed either of your candour or 
discernment or perhaps of both, had you 
represented the “ well-paid Protestant 
clergyman ” as quite indifferent to the 
truth or falsehood of the “ doctrine” 
preached by him “ to stools and hassocks,” 
and to which he was indebted for his 


* “ Furious "against the errors of Popery, and willing to lay 
down their lives for the great truths established at the Diet of 
Augsburg .” — Sydney Synith's Fragment, 



“ well-windowed” and “ well-roofed house” 
and its many agreeable adjuncts — “ and 
furious’” only against those “ errors,” and 
thinking none so great as those which 
might in any way affect his comfortable 
position. Is it possible for an instant to 
look upon the hero of the Leinster 
story* either as a man of honor or ho- 
nesty ? much less as a true and sincere 
Apostle and follower of the Master whom 
he professed to serve ? Is it possible to 
believe him, or the class of which he is 
made the representative, influenced by any 
other views than those of self-interest — 
the monopoly of the loaves and fishes ? 
and yet you — venerable ghost, conclude 
your story by saying that you “ don’t 
know that the clergyman behaved impro- 
perly, implying that you saw no reason to 
doubt his being a conscientious and honor- 
able man and worthy Apostle ! 

The similef which you are inclined to 

* “ Now the sexton’s wife is in very delicate health : when she 
cannot attend, wc cannot muster the number mentioned in the 
rubric ; and we have, therefore, no service on that day.” — S. S, 

t ‘^We will have a butcher’s shop in every village, and you, 
Hindoos, shall pay for it. Wc known that many of you do not 
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suspect Tom Moore of having pilfered from 
you, even if .reduced to practice, would be 
venial in comparison with the enormity of 
the* Irish Protestant Church Establish- 
ment, in as much as it does not suppose 
the Beef-shops of Ilindostan distorted by 
clerical sophistry into temples of worshij), 
nor the bleeding bullocks into sacrifices to 
the honor of*God — the sirloins themselves 
would unmistakably ]>oint out the English 
shrine to which they were sacrificed — and 
although the Hindoos might with justice 
complain of tyranny and oppression, they 
(M)uld not add to it the more disgraceful 

charge of unprincijded, and debasing Hy- 

* . • • • 

])oeriey. 

The revenue of the Irish Parochial 
Priest, — in most cases beloved and res- 
pected by a large congregation, “ is made 
uj) of half-pence and potatoes, rags and 
bones,’’* while the# Leinster Padre, et id 


cat meat at all, and that the sight of beefsteaks is particularly 
olfenbive to you ; but still, a stray European may pass through 
your village, and want a steak or a chop : the shop shall be esta- 
blished ; and you shall pay for it.” — S. S, 

* “ The revenue of the Irish Homan Catholic Church is^madc 
up of half-pence, potatoes, rags, bones.” — S. S. 
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ocnus omno^ o;row fat on the “ rolls and 
butter, ’ “ eggs,” and “ slices of ham” fur- 
nished from the revenues which were, and 
ought to be the property of the priest. 
But this is by no means the worst feature 
of the case between the Irish Catholic and 
Protestant — it is well known that what- 
ever abuses may have existed in the mo- 
nasteries, accumulation by individuals was 
out of the question ; their estates were 
held by the incumbents as a species of 
trust — and their revenues — instead of being 
appropriated to the accumulation of pri- 
vate fortunes ; as now by the Protestant 
clergy— were largely apd charitably de- 
voted to the relief and support of the 
poor , — nor will it be asserted that even 
when most corruption, and license prevail- 
ed in those establishments — the care of the 
poor was forgotten by them — in truth 
there is too much reason to believe that 
they thus compounded with conscience for 
the indulgence of other propensities. 

Here, then is a monstrous spoliation, not 
of the Catholic Church or Catholic clergy, 
but of the aged and disabled — the lame 
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and blind — of j)au[)cr, starving-thousands, 
for the enrichment of a few pampered favo- 
rites — for the establishment of Protestant 
Diocesan Schools — the bonncs-bouches of 
the Irish Protestant clergy, who always 
preside over them (and at whieh notwith- 
standing their large revenue-^education, 
with few exceptions, is made so very expen- 
sive as to dmount almost to exclusion of 
all, but the comparatively wealthy.) And in 
some few instances, I believe, for the 
endowment of Churches without congre- 
gations, clergy without flocks and without 
duties, and who unhesitatingly appro- 
priate the fruits ^of pauper spoliation to 
their own personal luxuries and vanities, 
and are only in earnest against tho«e 
errors which would deprive them of their 
spoil. 

Some fifteen years ago the income of 
the Priests of St. Sulpice as Seigneurs of 
the island of Mont-Real was estimated at 
£, 1 00,000 per annum — it was quite impos- 
sible, although the amiable and excellent 
M. Lesaunier and his friends MM. 
Savage and Richard — (the latter once a 


B 

« 
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Wesleyan Minister,) were in excel- 
lent case — rosy and rotund ; — it was quite 
impossible sucli an income could have been 
expended on the plain fare and simple 
pint of wine per day to each of per- 
haps eight or ten old gentlemen. Their 
magnificent cathedral — the Hospital or 
Hotel Dieu — the establishment known 
as the “ French College,” and at which 
half the protestant youth of the city and 
neighbourhood were educated — the Lunatic 
Asylum at the Soeur-Grise, — numberless 
private acts of benevolence — the frequent 
release of tenants who had fallen into 
arrears — and the hundreds of paupers who 

* 4 C 

every Monday morning crowded the gates 
of their Seminary, told plainly enough to 
what purposes their large revenues were 
appropriated, and it is notorious that 
the revenues of the monasteries were to a 
certain extent devoted to similar purposes^' 
I cannot agree with you that “ Sir 
R. Peel” did well in fighting it out 
with O’Connell,* whether he did well 

* “ Sir Robert did well in fighting it out with O’Connell. He 
wab too late ; but when he began he did it boldly and sensibly, and 
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in attacking him is not here the ques- 
tion — but when fraud was resorted to 
in the Irish courts lie ought not to have 
disgraced the crown by persevering — never 
liad monarch a more favorable opportu- 
nity of establishing herself in the hearts 
of her subjects, Irish, English and Scotch, 
than had Her Majesty, on this occasion ; — 
how would Europe have rung with her name 
had she gracefully stepped forward and re- 
pudiated the idea of an English monarch, 
stooping to fraud even for the conviction of 
an acknowledged culprit! — sucli an act on the 
})art of government would have done more 
to lessen the influence of O’Connell than 
the utmost success of a prosecution could 
have done even honestly conducted. 

Ireland and her champion may however 
rejoice that such a course was not 
adopted — there is an unfortunate pro- 
pensity in the Iris4i character to worship 
every thing Royal, and in their enthusi- 
siam on such an occasion the Irish would 
have forgotten all their wrongs, and tamely 

I, for one, am heartily glad O’Connell has been found gu^ty and 
ifnprisoncd.’’-7-AS'. S, 
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submitted to bear them still rather than 
oppose their gentle sovereign. 

Had Sir R. Peel intended fairly by 
O’Connell, so far from challenging every 
Catholic, he would have taken care to form 
his jury as nearly as possible in equal pro- 
portions from both classes. — Supposing the 
Rt. Hon. and pugnacious Attorney General 
for Ireland and thePrime Minister of Eng- 
land, indicted for a conspiracy, to subvert 
the constitution — to disturb the peace of 
the empire and endanger Her Majesty's 
Crown by oppressively depriving her Irish 
subjects of their privilages as such — and 
rendering our much boated trial by jury 
— in Ireland, at least “ a delusion, and a 
snare.’’ Would these Right Honorable gen- 
tlemen have considered themselves fairly 
treated, if left to the tender mercies of a ve- 
nal bench and a Catholic Jury ? 

I am no advocate for repeal — neither am 1 
inclined to think is our dear Daniel, unless 
as a dernier resort — attend to all the fair 
demands of the Irish — remove all just 
causes of complaint, and then, my dear 
Sydney, we may leave “ the feathers of the 
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male Pullus domestieus”* to those who 
now wear them, while we comfortably dis- 
cuss the carcase, roast, boiled or fricasi^ed, 
with the aid, to which no Churchman 
objects, of the wine of Bordeaux, or a jug 
of good Irish whiskey punch. 

When Strafford was accused of mal- 
administration in Ireland, the unfortu- 
nate Charles is reported to have replied 
that he did not find his favorite had been 
guilty of any thing inconsistent with his 
master’s interest — and so you, my dear Gh ost, 
it appears, would willingly tolerate a little 
anti-Irish villainy, as long as it conduced 
to the interest of England. — Had you conti- 
nued a little longer in the flesh, I am inclined 
to think you would not have permittejd 
the publication of “ such a piece of non- 
sense ’t as your rhapsody about the 

* “ Much as I hate wounds, dangers, privations, and explosion.^ 
— much as 1 love regular h6urs of dinner — foolish as I think 
men covered with the feathers of the male Pullus chnicsticus. I 
would rather turn soldier myself than acquiesce quietly in such a 
separation of the Empire/’ — S. S. 

t “ It is such a piece of nonsense, that no man can have any 
reverence for himself who would stop to discuss such a question. 
It is such a piece of anti-British villany, that none but the bitterest 
enemy of our blood and people could entertain such a itioject ! 
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“ Anti British villainy’’ of the repeal pro- 
])osition — you would have considcrd the 
(juestion, — you would have recollected that 
Ireland was a part of the empire for cen- 
turies before the Union, and have drawn the 
manifest conclusion that Kepeal and dis- 
memberment arc not necessarily synoni- 
nious. 

When the stronger party is as an- 
xious for the continuance of a compact 
as the weaker is for its termination or 
modification, it may fairly be concluded 
that the interests of the latter arc sacri- 
fied to those of the former, and I know 
not by what right, — except that of niujlit, 
— the continuance of such a compact can 
be defended. — You, however, are content 
with the right of force, and would main- 
tain the compact “by Round and Grape,’’ 
“ by Shrapnel and Congreve,” “ by hollow 
squares and battalions .four deep” — a for- 
inidable array to be brought forward by a 


It is to bo met only with round and grape — to be answered by 
Shrapnel and Congreve ; to be discussed in hollow squares, and 
refuted by battalions four deep ; to be put down by the ultima 
ratio at that armed Aristotle the Duke of Wellington.” — S. S. 



minister ol‘ Christ in support of wronji; 
from man to man. And your “ armed 
Aristotle” would not appear to advantage 
when bringing his “ ultima ratio” to bear 
in perpetuating the misery and degradation 
of the country that gave him birth, as 
the grand finale to his career. 

Though Repeal is but an alternative — ar- 
guments, sound, many and weighty in its 
favor would not be wanting, even were all 
other claims conceded. The necessary 
yearly migration of the gentry and nobility 
during the sittings of Parliament in the 
sister Isle, affording as it does a pretext 
for temporary, and leading to permanent 
Absenteeism, is a fruitful source *of misery 
to Ireland, which it is the duty of every 
Irishman to seek to remove even should 
English interest suffer thereby. Nor does 
the mere chance of three of the five Law 
Lords, who voted on the late occasion, hav- 
ing been found honest men, appear to alter 
the case between the two countries, or 
offer any reason against a dissolution of 
the connection which produced the case in 
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question.* No one will believe that Lord 
Brougham acted conscientiously in affirm- 
ing the decision of the court below — and 
had there been another Lord Brougham, — 
had the question been left to the house 
generally— or referred to the Right Rever- 
end the Bench of Bishops in particular — 
who would have been so mad as to expect 
them to liberate — the Liberator — to annul 
a wished-for conviction, merely because 
it was obtained by fraud f 

To your question — “ After all, my dear 
Daniel, what is it you want ?” You did not 
of course expect or require an answer, no 
man was better acquainted with the five- 
hundred-times-told-tale of Irish wrong and 
Irish sufferance than yourself, no one knew 
better than yourself that to Irishmen in 
the Senate, the Field and the Cabinet, 
to Irishmen commanding — and Irishmen in 
the ranks — ^England ©wes much of her 

* “ England is, I believe, the only country in the world, where 
such an event could have happened, and a wise Irishman (if there 
be a wise Irishman) should be slow in separating from a country 
whose spirit can produce, and whose institutions can admit, of 
such a result.” — /S. 
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present high position in the scale of 
nations — and most ardently must every 
honest man hope that proud — un/parallel- 
ed as is the station already occupied by 
the “noble Daniel,” lie will continue “ insa- 


tiable of fame,” until he has wiped from his 
country every remaining trace of the thral- 
dom in which she was so long and so iniqui- 
tously held — until he has raised her to that 
position which the rich endowments of 
n.atur^ have so eminently fitted her to 
occupy. Then, and not till then may om* 
dear Daniel repose on the laurels gained by 
his commanding intellect and noble devo- 
tion to a noble cause, the adriiiration of 


Europe, the uncrown’d, but voluntarily 
obeyed and beloved monarch of millions. 

“ The object of all government is roast 
mutton, potatoes, claret, &c. &c.”* but 
when governments appropriate all the mut- 
ton, potatoes and clhret to themselves and 
their order, and leave only the “ stout con- 
stable” and dreary ‘ highway” to a miserably 


* “ The object of all government is roast mutton, potatoes, 
claret, a stout constable, an honest justice, a clear highway^a free 
chapel.” — S, S. 

C 
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large portion of the governed, when for 
the benefit of one privileged class — Law is 
substituted for justice — and for another, 
churches maintained without congregations, 
the suffering classes may well adopt the 
cry of “ Erin go bread and cheese” and 
resort to any measures that may be necessa- 
ry to convince government that its first duty 
ought to be to secure to all the‘governed a 
fair share of the mutton and potatoes at 
least, if not of the claret. This is a law of 
nature, which though practically resisted 
every day, no one will deny in theory, and 
which can only be annulled by the diabo- 
lical plan of the savage secretary and Poet, 
Spencer, to exterminate the wretched Irish 
by reducing them to the necessity of eating 
one another , — or by the “ ultimo ratio” of 
your “ armed Aristotle.” 

If “ the wisest and best statutes in the 
books have been enacted since the union’’ 
with England — it must also be recollected 
that it was to a purely Protestant Parlia- 
ment and a Government of the dominant 
minority, that the unfortunate Catholics 
were indebted for the Penal Code, and all 



its thousand attendant and consequent ini- 
quities of outrage and spoliation, each act 
of barbarism perpetrated by the oppressor 
only serving to render his hatred of the 
oppressed more virulent, until at length 
the wretched victims were no longer look 
ed upon as fellow-creatures, as must have 
been the case ere the pen that charmed in 
the “ Fairy Queen ’ could have penned the 
horrible, the revolting advice above alluded 
to. 

To hate those to whom we are con- 
scious of having given cause to hate us, is 
a miserable and humiliating trait of human 
nature, sadly exemplified by ,the. revolt- 
ing bitterness of animosity formerly in- 
dulged in by the Protestants of the north 
of Ireland towards their Catholic neigh- 
bours. — Ignorance may afford some excuse 
for the lower classes ; but there is not a 
j)uny Apostle tluft mounts the rostrum, 
but thinks it his duty, in defiance of the first 
precepts of the Divine Master whom he 
professes to ser\ e ; to rail at all who differ 
in opinion, not with him, but with the 
church, that affords him a living, and not 
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iinfreqxiently exposing the fact, that what- 
ever our Bishops may be themselves, they 
have not ceased to “ lay careless hands on 
skulls that cannot teach and will not learii.” 

“ All Catholic disabilities, have been abo- 
lished,” however “ and the Grand Jury 
rooms flung open to the public,’’ and Mr. 
Smith appointed Attorney General, to 
render trial by Jury, (of Catholics at least) 
“ a delusion and a snare.” All Catholic 
disabilities have been abolished, but griev- 
ances and abuses remain, and while Go- 
vernment persists in supporting such a 
a monster abuse as the Irish Protestant 

Church establishment at the cost of addi- 
• < , . « 

tional burdens to the nation, the Irish Ca- 
tholic must, in the eyes of all honest men, 
be fully justified in claiming the right to 
legislate for himself, for the pupose of re- 
moving those ills, under which he has 
groaned for ages. An Irish House of Com- 
mons would probably be Catholic ; but even 
if the desire existed to visit their late op- 
pressors with measures of retribution, the 
Protestant Lords and the veto of the So- 
vereign would be sufficient safeguards 
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apjainst its indulgeace. Let the wliole 
Church revenues be thrown into one mass, 
and then divided between Protestant and 
Catholic in proportion to their numbers ; — 
or better still, let the whole Church revenue 
of England and Ireland be thrown into the 
Treasury, the burdens of the people being 
lightened in proportion, and the Clergy of 
the five hufldred different Christian sects 
left to the support of their respective fol- 
lowers. 

There is much confusion and not a little 
contradiction. Gentle Ghost, in your Frag- 
ment, all of which would doubtless have 
been reconciled ^before publication, had 
your translation been to the “ serene 
plenitude” of a Bishopric, instead of to 
the joys of Heaven, and had you been 
allowed a choice — there can be no doubt 
you would have preferred the former, even 
while, with clericab^incerity, solemnly pro- 
nouncing the “ Nolo Episcopari’’ 

“ I am with you heart and soul in my 
detestation of all injustice done to Ireland” 
is very, very inconsistent with your subse- 
quent proposal to saddle the nation, of 
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course Ireland included, with a charge of 
Pour hundred thousad pouyids annually for 
the purpose of protecting and maintaining 
that supreme iniquity of Irish, or rather 
English misrule — the Irish Protestant 
Church — for the purpose of furnishing 
rolls and butter, eggs and slices of Tippera- 
ry ham to clergymen as destitute of consci- 
ence as of congregations; — who, unscrupu- 
lously receive and appropriate the revenue 
while all religious duties fall to the Komaii 
Catholic Priest, whose meed is, — “ rags and 
potatoes, halfpence and bones.” 

It is notorious that our opinions, feelings 
and even our sense of rigl^t are sadly and of- 
ten insensibly warped by self-interest — and , 
such a proposition as this could never have 
emanated from Sydney Smith, but for his 
clerical position, but from the long habit 
of receiving his income from, and looking to 
the Church for preferment with a feeling of 
clerical prescriptive right — Sydney Smith, a 
Layman, would have seconded the motion 
of Lord Howick. 

The same circumstance of position 
would have led to your support of the 



Maynooth ^rant — that Sop, by which 
it is hoped, for a time at least ; — in pur- 
suance of the old and wretched system, 
to protect monopoly and privilege by add- 
ing to the burdens of the people ; — It can be 
only for a time ; however ; the blow must 
come at last, and it would be well if in the 
mean time the wealthy and privileged 
would bestotv more of their attention on 
the misery by which they are surrounded — 
would learn to feel the care of the poor to be 
their first and happiest duty. Let our Right 
Revd. bench of Bishops — our venerableand 
Rev. priests and deacons learn to regard 
their revenues, beyond what is absolutely 
necessary for their own support, as the pro- 
perty of the poor. Let them “ dismiss tfje 
lazy vermin of their halls,” reduce their 
equipages, forego their voluptuous apart- 
ments and luxurious fare, and instead of 
verifying the sarcaam of the Poet as 

“ Ambitious always of the nearest place, 

To any throne, except the throne of grace,” 

instead of contradicting by their every-day 
conduct the precepts which they inculcate 
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on Sunday — instead oi' filling their palaces 
and halls with guests to whom their costly 
entertainments are no charity ; let them 
surround themselves with such guests as 
the Master whom they profess to serve, 
would have gathered together — the hungry 
and destitute of all nations and classes, 
without distinction of creed or color, and 
thus convince the world that* they them- 
selves believe what they preach — that they 
are not “ Wolves in sheep’s clothing” whose 
only object is to “ devour the flock.” 

“ x\re not the Catholics gaining every 
where on the Protestants ?” Such I believe 
is the case not only in Europe, but also in 
Asia and ' America, and a slight glance 
at Churches and churchmen in this our 
carnal and canting city of Palaces, will 
remove all wonder that it should be so. 
To begin with our own church — we have 
a Rt. Revd. and resilient Lord Bishop 
— whose mania is to build a cathedral, for 
which he has no congregation, and to 
the completion of which he not only 
contributes largely and liberally from 
his own large income, but also zealously 



claims sul)Sci*iptions fi'om the pulpit. Al- 
tliougli his Lordship’s table is only sai‘- 
rounded hy the great ones of the land — E 
believe he is not Avanting eitlier in benevo- 
lence or liberality, his forte however lies in 
hidlding churches, and steejiles,for churches 
already built. — We have a Venerable Arch- 
deacon, Avhose liouse is always filled with 
gnests — of course, of his own class — and to 
Avhom consequently his hospitality is no 
charity — the Archdeacon is said to ])e a 
very industrious man, and Ifom a])pearancf“ 
doubtless lives in a state of “ serene ]>le- 
nitude.” — We have a Revd. and I'equisitive 
Clergy, Chaplains,and Assistant^ChojJains 
— the Assistants eager for the step, and con- 
sequent increase of allowances — and both 
anxiously looking for any little additional 
duty that brings with it an additional 
hundred rupees per month. All enjoying 
their carriages with or without “ Jelly 
springs,” and two courses daily, and think- 
ing of their Catholic brethren with a feel- 
ing of superiority, or party animosity — too 
often expressed from the pulpit. 

Of the Catholics, I can say but little — they 
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have an Archbishop, — his Grace Dr. Carew, 
late Professor of Divinty at Maynooth, — 
and whose income maybe stated at hundreds 
for Bishop Wilson's thousands. Dr. Carew 
also builds Churches — w/ie?i necessary — 
has ij^ot up and supports several Colleges 
oi‘ Schools in Calcutta and its vicinity, 
and contrives to provide for between two 
and three hundred Orphan children — 
of all ages, from the new-born infant u])- 
wards, and mostly I believe of European 
])arents, — to feed, clothe, educate and ulti- 
inatedy to facilitate their establishment in 
some industrious occupation ; — and all in 
the most unassuming manner and without 
ever advertising his benevolence in the public 
papers, llis clergy arc content to live in 
the simplest manner — visiting Barracks 
Jails — Schools and Hospitals: either on 
foot or in the humblest conveyance, and 
proving their sincerity J)y their devotion to 
their duties. 

Is it then wonderful that the Catholics 
should be gaining every where on the 
Protestants ? Doubtless the case is the 
same in Europe — but however strong the 
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Irish Catholics may feel themselves, no fear 
need be entertained of “ this shallow — vain, 
and irritable people.”* Attempting to 
avenge themselves on their obtuse, selfish 
and money-worship])ing oppressors, while 
they eontiuue under the guidance of the 
Master s])irit, who has so long and so ably 
conducted them. 

“ I do not mean by this unjustly and 
eowardly to run down,” the order to which 
you belonged on earth — merely because 
I can do so safely since your transfer is 
to something better — but less desired, 
than a Bishopric — on the contrary I am 
satisfied that the# errors of principle and 
- feeling which I have noticed were entirely 
the result of your position and j)rofessioni — 
Sydney Smith, a lay gentleman, or occu- 
pying a seat in the House of Commons — 
(although there is much reason to believe 
that he would stillliave entertained a lively 
sense of his own interest and a just abhor- 
rence of repudiating creditors ) — free from 


* ‘‘ And this is the country whicli is to be Erin-go-bragh\l by 
this shallow, vain, and irritable people into bloodshed and vc- 
bellion 
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the prejudices and thraldom of Church and 
Churchmen would have gone hand in haud 
with the most liberal and enlightened of the 
day in generous efforts for the good of man 
kind — Protestant, Catholic, Jew or Greek, 
and it is much to be lamented that his higli 
talents were thrown away in a field so little 
favorable to the developement of noble, ge- 
nerous and liberal feelings, as t^le Church. 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND, 


How is IrelanJ to be governed ! This question, 
the most important and the most difficult to be 
answered that ever demanded the attention of states- 
men, must shortly be resolved. The country 
expects with the dt^epcst anxiety the measures that 
are to be proposed for that purpose ; and an impres- 
sion has become general amongst men of all parties 
who wish well to the monarchy, that such great 
interests can no longer t)e trifled with, Or entrusted 
to palliatives, but that some new and more efficient 
line of policy mut be adopted, which shall repress 
and put under control irresponsible power, remove 
the real grievances that still exist, and by so doing 
restore tranquillity, ensure prosperity, and render 
that favoured country a bulwark of strength, instead 
of a source of alarm and weakness, to the British 
empire. 

The events that have taken place since the pass- 
ing of the Catholic Relief Bill, prove that some 
such change is necessary. Vigorous coercion on 
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the one hand, and conciliation pushed to the uttnost 
verge on the other, have failed to produce the 
i)encficial effects that were contem [dated by that 
measure, and a power has in the mean time grown 
up in Ireland which is irresponsible to the Govern- 
ment, and as far as the Government is concerned, 
to any otfier authority, ^hil^hHs beyond the reach 
of the law, because its influence has sway over the 
religious feelings of men, and which exercises that 
influence in a manner incompatible with the exist- 
ence of any government, whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, despotic or representative, which 
in carrying out its legitimate authority, refuses to 
bow the head to those who wield the formidable 
engine. 

The first principles of social institutions and of 
good government is, that all men, and classes of 
men in a community, shall be responsible to some 
power which may controul and direct them for 
the public benefit ; and when any class has ceased 
to be so responsible, it paralyses the action of the 
laws, which were intended for the benefit of all, 
becomes an anomaly in the state, and is incom- 
patible with the well-being of the country to which 
it belongs. 

Such I consider to be the actual state of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland, and so con- 
sidering, 1 wish to call the attention of the public 
to the immensity of the evil, and then point out 
what I believe to be the only remedy. I am aware 



that the inferior clergy in that country are respon- 
sible for their CMiduct to the Bishops, and the 
Bishops to a superior power ; but that for temporal 
purposes they are merely nominally so, I am inti- 
mately, convinced ; for I cannot believe that the 
scenes which have lately taken place there, 
and to which, being cautious of giving offence, I 
shall not more particularly allude, have been sanc- 
tioned by the higher classes of the Irish clergy, 
or that they would have abstained from interfering 
to prevent the gfeat scandal that has been occa- 
sioned by them to the Roman Catholic ministry in 
general, had they not felt tliat such interference 
would have been nugatory, and not respected. 

With regard to the Church of Rome, I have had the 
opportunity of knowing, from communication with 
some of its most enlightened members, that it views 
much of the conduct of^ the Irish Roman Catholic 
Cl^'rgy with regret and sorrow, and such know- 
ledge and the conviction that, had it the power of 
‘ doing so effectually, it would find remedies for the 
evil, have induced me to put forth the following 
remarks. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland stands 

• 

on a totally different footing from that of persons 
profe ssing the same faith in England and Scotland, 
and from other Dissenters ; and as that difference 
forms the principal argument in favour of the 
system thar I am about to advocate, it is necessary 
for me to explain in what I consider it to consist. 
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The doctrines of the Rejformation, after liaving 
been violently attacked by the sanguinary and 
despotic Henry the Eighth, were as violently 
adopted and promulgated by him. Bloody and 
profuse, he held out Smithfield and the .Abbey 
Lands to the timid and rapacious, and speedily ob- 
tained converts. The milder reign of his son added 
numbers, through conviction, to the new faith, 
whilst the cruelties of Queen Mary, fortified it by 
crowns of martyrdom. During the latter part of 
the 16‘th and tlie beginning of the 17th century, 
the firmness and decision of the powerful and popu- 
lar Elizabeth, the national indignation at the 
Spanish Armada, and the general horror occasioned 
by the gunpowder plot, had rooted it so deeply in 
the hearts of the people, that tije Roman Catholic 
religion had disappeared, as it were, from the land, 
and the spiritual power, as \vell as the temporalities, 
passed over to the English Protestant Church , as 
Qstablished by law. 

This then has continued to be the dominant 
church of the country ; the Sovereign is the Head 
of it ; the people, through Parliament, have con- 
solidated it by every act tjiat could give it strength, 
and those who dissent, do so with their eyes open, 
and at perfect knowledge of its rights. In the earlier 
periods severe enactments were thought necessary 
to protect it from the church that it had replaced, 

and from Dissenters who had seceded from itself. 

♦ 

By degrees, however, a milder and more liberal 
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policy has loosened, one by one, these fetters on 
men’s consciences, and the repeal of the Test Act 
and the Catholic Relief Bill have set them entirely 
free* 

Thp rights, however, of the Protestant Church, 
as established by law, have remained untouched ; 
and it is de facto, as well as de jure, the Church 
of England, 

The march of events in Scotland was nearly 
the same as in England ; the Roman Catholic 
religion was tcAm up by the roots, at the time 
of the Reformation, and the Presbyterian form 
of worshij), by the general consent of the nation, 
planted in its stead, so that the latter also became, 
and has ever since continued to be, de facto, as 
well as de jure, the Church of Scotland. 

Far otherwise has it been with Ireland ; the 
invasion by Plenry tli^ Second has for throe cen- 
turies and a half entailed on that country the 
miseries of partial conquest, without any of the 
advantages, that entire subjection to a ricli and 
powerful neighbour, might have extended to it. A 
field for enterprise to adventurers, it was exposed 
to their uncontrolled rjapacity ; the native petty 
Sovereigns and Nobles were cither dispossessed by 
force, or betrayed after submission, and their lands 
confiscated ; and the common people were actually 
hunted down and destroyed like the wild beasts of 
the field. Some respect, however, was still shown 
to the possessions of the Church, and the mo'^iastic 
institutions, which w^ere numerous and highly^en- 
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(lowed, afforded an asylum to the persecuted, pre- 
carious indeed, but the only one that existed in 
those sad times. The secular Clergy of Ireland 
was composed of a superior class of men, to what 
might have been expected from the semi-barbarous 
state of the country. They were generally Irish- 
men educated at the universities in Spain, or native 
Spaniards, who, from motives of piety, had devoted 
theniselves to the priesthood tliere ; and the man- 
ner in which they sustained the courage and shared 
the sufferings of their flocks, has merited and 
obtained the suffrage of the contemporary writers 
of the day. 

These circumstances combined, had taught the 
persecuted Irish, to look to the Church, and its 
Ministers, for consolation and support, so that 
when the Reformation was attempted to be forcibly 
introdgeed into the country ,^and a new faith pro- 
claimed by Act of Parliament, when the monastjc 
institutions, which had afforded them protc‘Ction, 
were dissolved, their possessions seized, and their 
ministers driven out by force, a general spirit of 
resistance spread itself through the land, and the 
people^ made common cause with those whom they 
considered to be their benefactors and friends. The 
consequence of this was, that the war between the 
two races, the invaders and the invaded, burst forth 
with redoubled fury ; thirst of gain by the confis- 
cation of church property on the one hand, and an 
innate sense of wrong, stimulated l)y religious zeal 
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on the other, envenomec} the contest, and History, 
in her melancholy tale of human suffering, has few 
pages more filled with horrors than those which tell 
the story of Ireland during the sixty years that fol- 
lowed tjie Reformation. The strongest party, how- 
ever, at last prevailed ; the physical means of 
continued resistance failed, for the country was 
nearly depopulated, and the Catholic Irish were 
subdued. Immense confiscations took place, — the 
entire property of the regular clergy was either 
granted to favour ted individuals, or disposed of to 
satisfy unsettled claims ; and the sees and tempo- 
ralities of the bishops and the benefices of the 
secular clergy were made over to clergymen and 
patrons of the Protestant religion, which religion, 
according to the forms of the Church of England, 
was declared by Act of Parliament and Proclama- 
tion, to be the Church asd religion of th^j Iap,d.* 

As soon as this Act of Parliament was passed, 
and the transfers of property carried into effect- 
through the country, the rulers of the day con- 
sidered that every thing that was necessary had 
been done, and the idea of converting the mere 
Irish to the new faith, either by conciliation, con- 
viction, or even force, never entered into their 
heads. As long as they remained passive, and 
permitted the forfeited properties, lay and church, 
to be quietly enjoyed by their new possessors, they 
were tacitly allowed to exercise the ancient form 
of worship, though in the teeth of the severest 
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penalties. If, however, \hc least movement was 
made, they were hunted down, and when caught 
treated as rebels and heretics. 

The Protestant clergymen, who were appointed to 
the vacated livings, were mostly Englishmen, and 
never thought of residing ; the tithes were let 
either to single adventurers, or to companies of 
undertakers, as they were then called, who paid 
for them comparatively small sums, and collected 
as much as they could, and the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the people was totally heglected by their 
pastors; the consequence was that they bectjme 
doubly attached to the ancient faith. The Ca- 
tholic priests, in spite of difficulties and dangers 
innumerable, remained steady to their flocks, the 
communication between Ireland and Spain was 
actively kept up, men of abilities and energy 
were, encouraged to devote themselves to what was 
considered a holy cause, and oppression yielded its 
' accustomed fruit, and rooted more deeply in the 
hearts of men, the very cause it was intended 
to crush. 

Such continued to be the state of Ireland, till 
the time of the great civil war, when the necessi- 
ties of the King obliged him to have recourse to 
the Irish Catholics for assistance ; persecution 
ceased, concessions of various kinds were promised 
and some granted, and happier days appeared to 
be in store for them. The reverses, however, 
and catastrophe which overthrew the monarchy, 
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changed the face of ^affairs, and the firm and 
determined rule of Cromwell, his military talents 
and extreme cruelty seemed destined to extirpate 
the ancient faith in Ireland, as it had been extir- 
pated in England, and establish the Protestant 
religion on a solid and lasting footing; he re- 
warded his most fanatic soldiers witli grants of con- 
fiscated lands ; he ordered orphans, wards, and in 
some instances children to be taken forcibly from 
their parents, to be educated under the Protestant 
teachers ; he forced the Protestant clergymen to 
reside on their livings, and the Protestant pro- 
prietors on their estates, under pain of forfeiture, 
and he put the penal statutes against priests and . 
recusants into such terrible force, that in less than 
two years the greater part of the Catholic popu- 
lation had fled from the neighbourhood of his 
quarters, and retired "into the provin'se of ‘Con- 
naught. Matters, however, of paramount import- 
ance drew his attention from Ireland, before he 
had effected the complete, the forced conversion of 
the country, which he undoubtedly meditated when 
he went there, and the plans which had been so 
vigorously carried int« effect by himself, lan- 
guished in the hands of his lieutenants ; after his 
death the Restoration raised the hopes of the 
Catholic party; during the reign of Charles 
the Second, they enjoyed comparative quiet, and 
at the accession of James the Second, a Roman 
Catholic himself, and who appointed a Roman 
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. Catholic Lord- Lieutenant, a general re-action took 
place, and with the exception of the province of 
Ulster and some isolated towns, the whole country 
openly professed the ancient faith. The Revolu- 
tion however of 1688 again changed every -thing ; 
war broke out between the two parties, the struggle 
was severe, but at length the Irish w’ere van- 
quished ; terror and confiscation as usual became 
the order of the day. A penal code of laws, un- 
heard of for severity, and demoralizing in natuie, 
was inflicted on the Roman Catholics, and the 
British authority, which from the time of the 
invasion by Henry the Second till the battle of 
the Boyne, had been local and precarious, became 
general and acknowledged through Ireland. The 
more, however, that the Roman Catholics were 
ground to the earth, the more did they adhere to 
their’creed) and though every temptation was held 
out to them by the law, which in a temporal point 
of view could shake the faith of men, but few 
yielded, and those who did so, and conformed, 
most generally recanted on their death bed. 

At the latter end of the 1 8th century, the most 
odious and unnatural of*, these enactments were 
relaxed; and for political purposes, the right of 
voting at elections was extended to the Roman 
Catholics ; from that time they took courage, 
men of talent and energy began to agitate 
their own country in their favour, the opinions 
of the leading men in England became divided 
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on tlic subject of their emancipation, as it was 
called, and at length, ia the year 1829, the great 
measure of the Catholic Relief Bill was brought 
forward and carried by the Duke of Wellington ; 
those who were opposed to and hated him, pre- 
tending that it had been extorted from his fears ; 
those who supported and knew him, believing that 
he had made a conscientious concession of his 
opinions to the public good. 

Having now described as shortly as I could, the 
rise, progress, and relative situations of the 
Churches of England and Scotland, and that of 
Ireland, I trust that I have made good my original 
assertion, namely, that these Churches stand on 
totally different footings ; that those of England 
and Scotland are, and since the Reformation have 
been, de facto as well as de jure, the churehes of 
their respective countries, but that the Church of 
Ireland has never obtained there, or been* other 
than de jure and not de- facto, the established 
church. 

I must now make some few r^iharks on the 
Relief Bill and its results, in order to clear the 
way to that which is the object of my writing these 
pages. 

The intention to relieve the Catholics from their 
disabilities was just and politic, but the method 
that was taken to do so, was in my opinion faulty ; 
for I consider, that in all cases where acknowledged 
grievances are to be relieved^ and political power 
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conferred, the power should be held back, till the 
griev^ances are entirely renjoved, and that to do 
otherwise is simply arming men to attack yourself. 

Two great material grievances weighed on the 
Irish Catholics, and came home to all of that 
faith in the country : the first, was the obligation 
to pay tithe and church rate to the Protestant 
Church, whilst they were naturally called on at 
the same time to support their own priesthood and 
places of worship ; this was felt by every man, and 
by the poor much more severely than by the rich ; 
the second was the composition and practice of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, the judges of which were in 
general clergymen of the Established Church, and 
the proceedings arbitrary and expensive. 

Tribunals so composed being contrary to the 
first principles of justice, which requires that judges 
should be beyond the suspicion of partiality, and 
charges, su^ciently moderate to put them within 
the reach of all men. 

. In addition to these great evils, th^y laboured 
under various other disabilities ; they were ex- 
cluded from all the higher stations in the different 
branches of the public service, they were excluded 
from the Imperial Parliament of the Empire, as they 
had been from their own, and were incapacitated 
from holding municipal offices, or being members 
of corporations in the greater number of the cities, 
towns, and boroughs in Ireland. Some few also of 
the enactments of the penal code remained in force, 
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which interfered with their every-day life, and 
perhaps, as is often the case, tormented and exas- 
perated them more than 'greater grievances. 

The Relief Bill removed the disabilities above 
mentioned ; it opened the army, navy, and law 
to them, with the exception of one or two offices, 
which were confined to Protestants ; it removed 
from the statute book the petty causes of dis- 
content that had survived the penal code, and if 
it did not admit them at once indiscriminately into 
the Corporation of the Country, it was because 
their charters ha^ been granted for specific Pro- 
testant purposes, and required special laws to alter, 
but above all it allowed them to become Members 
of Parliament, and thereby immensely increased 
their political power. 

But it did not relieve the great material griev- 
ances . it left the tithe as it found it ; it made no 
provision for the Roman Catholic Clergy, and 
though it slightly modified the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, it allowed the principal faulty features to^ 
remain. 

The consequence was, that it pleased none but 
the turbulent spirits in Ireland, who saw in it the 
seeds of future successful agitation ; it alienated 
the ultra Protestant party in the two countries, 
who thought that no relief ought to have been 
granted, and it disappointed the mass of the Irish 
jK’ople, who derived no benefit from it ; for th'e 
whole advantage of the boons granted, fell to the 
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share of the powerful and ambitious, so that, 
when the first hurrahs of triumph, and perhaps of 
gratitude were over, and the poor and middle 
classes found that the material interests had been 
in no way advanced, that they had still to pay the 
Protestant tithes, and their own priests, and were 
still subject to the oppression of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; they considered themselves betrayed, and 
flew to exercise their increased political power by 
voting blindly for those who exaggerated their 
grievances and inflamed their sense of wrong, and 
against those who had forgotten .their interests in 
a measure, which had been held out as one of 
general relief, to all who professed the Catholic faith. 

In this state of things, the Whigs assumed office, 
and powerfully assisted by the Roman Catholics in 
Parliament, carried the Reform Bill. 

A series of measures materially affecting the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, and effecting a com- 
plete reform in the ecclesiastical courts, were then 
brought forward, and most of them passed into 
laws ; the hopes of the Catholics rose high, and 
their pretensions became so excessive, that Lord 
Grey, an honourable man, and sincerely attached 
as a statesman to the constitution, and as an 
Englishman to the integrity of the Empire, was 
forced to pass various strong enactments, to repress 
the spirit of insubordination, which threatened the 
entire subversion of the English interest and autho- 
rity in the country. The intrigue, however, which 
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overthrew his Government, and placed Lord 
Melbourne at the head of affairs, changed this line 
of policy ; conciliation without the removal of the 
real igrievances became the order of the day, and 
was fj)l lowed on his second accession to office, by 
entire submission to the powerful leader of the 
Roman Catholic party, who, under a complacent 
Lord Lieutenant disposed of the patronage, and in 
fact ruled the country. At his suggestion re*^^ 
peated efforts were made to get the wedge into the 
temporalities of the Protestant Church, but a 
powerful opposition in the House of Commons, as- 
sisted by the House of Lords, frustrated (with one 
exception) these attempts. 

In the meantime, the (government began to 
sink, * the coalition with Mr. O’Connell had 
lowered it in the eyes of the country generally, 

and the return to office after the affair of the ladies 

• * 

of the household, had alienated from* it the old 
constitutional Whigs, so that notwithstanding the 
addition of votes that he had brought to its aid, 
and the countenance which it had received from 
the Queen, it became from day to day, w'eaker and 
weaker, and the vote of want of confidence at the 
close of the last Parliament, and the result of the 
late elections, sealed its fate, and it died a natural 
death. The state in which it has left Ireland, is 
truly alarming to those who look deeper than •the 
surface of affairs ; agitation has followed agitation ; 
the repeal cry has been raised again as a sort of 

C 
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forcing pump to the subscriptions which were per- 
haps beginning to flag, and Parliament and the 
English nation generally have been denounced in 
no measured terms, as refusing to do justice to 
Ireland, not real substantial justice, which might 
remove the grievances, and relieve the burdens of 
the people, but a species of justice, which would in- 
crease the political power, and fortify usurped 
authority in the hands of those who already exer- 
cise them so fatally for the peace of the empire. 

Asamongst these, the Roman Catholic priesthood 
plays a prominent part, it is necessary that I should 
show how that body is composed, and the position 
it holds in the country, and then endeavour to point 
out the means by which, in my opinion, it may be 
deprived of its usurped temporal power, submitted 
to an effectual and responsible authority, and con- 
fined to those legitimate spiritual functions, for 
wliich it wSs originally ordained. 

Until the French Revolution, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in Ireland had been composed of men 
of dilferent countries, educated at the Irish col- 
leges in Rome, France, and Spain ; they were 
generally persons of simple manners and studious 
habits, strictly attentive to' the spiritual instruction 
and care of their flocks, and interfering little with 
matters that were foreign to their ministry ; indeed, 
the memory of them as so conducting themselves is 
fresh in the minds of persons still living, and the 
mild, conciliatory conduct, and the gentlemanly 
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bearing of the old French and Spanish priest is 
often contrasted with that of the coarse political 
partizans who compose the priesthood of the present 
day. » 

The great event .above alluded to put an end to 
this system. The colleges in France and Rome 
were broken up, and communication with Spain 
was rendered difficult by the war, so that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ireland was deprived of 
the sources from whence it had drawn the most 
efficient and bestcducated of its members, and was 
left without the means of adequately filling up the 
ministry- About the same time the question of 
Catholic Emancipation began generally to occupy 
the public attention ; the opinions of many of the 
leading men were favourable to it, and the conces- 
sions that were to be made by the Protestants on 

one hand, and the Catholics on the other, were 

• # 

publicly canvassed through the country,'' The 
Government therefore felt, that a measure which 

e 

•was to sup{)ly the Roman Catholic Church with an 
educated priesthood, when other means of procuring 
one had failed, without conferring on it either civil 
or political rights, was in itself so just, so necessary, 
and so rniiph in a Chrfstian spirit, that the most 
conscientious Protestant could scarcely, with any 
justice, object to it; that it would in a certain 
‘ degree be conciliatory to the Catholics, and at the 
same time lay a foundation for future measures of 
general relief. With these views, then, and ivith 

c 2 
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the best intentions, but in an evil hour, an Act of 
Parliament, 35 Geo. III. 1795, entitled an ‘'Act 
for the better Education of Persons professing the 
Roman Catholic Religion/" was passed, acid the 
College of Maynooth founded.* The Government 
of the College was vested in the hands of a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Senior and Junior Dean, 
who were nominated by a board of trustees, com- 
posed of Irish bishops and some laymen of that 
(jh'urch, and though the Lord Chancellor, the two 
Chief Justices, the Chief Baron mf the day. Lord 
Fingal, and two Roman Catholic Archbishops, were 
appointed visitors by the 40th of George III. ; and 
directed to hold triennial visitations, it appears 
that their duties were merely nominal, and soon 
fell into desuetude, so that the management of the 
College, the system of education, the reception of 
the , students, and the discipline to which they were 
submitted*^ was entirely left in the hands of^ the 
^Board of Trustees and the Superiors themselves; 
and the Government possessed no efficient means’ 
of interference in the exercise of these most impor- 
tant functions. There can, however, be little doubt 
that some general measure was at that time in con- 
templation which would place theRomgn Catholics 
more in harmony with our Protestant institutions, 
and at the same time give to the executive govern- 
nlent a power of controul over the temporal affairs 
of that church. And that in such an arrangement 
the. College of Maynooth would have been natu- 
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rally included, and the evils which have subse- 
quently arisen avoided. * 

The passing of the Act of Union, without any 
such measure of relief, and the determination of 
King George the Third, to resist any concession to 
the Catholics, which led to the retirement of Mr. 
Pitt, diverted the public mind from that great ob- 
ject, and the general war in which the country was 
engaged for the next fourteen years, so entirely 
absorbed its attention and energies, and so drew 
them away fro.n matters of internal policy, that the 
College of Maynooth grew up to importance, as it 
were, uuperceived, and without those wholesome 
checks on its administration which the original 
founders had intended eventually to impose on it. 
The consequence was, that a narrow and bigoted 
system of education obtained there ; instead of 
setting forth the doctrines they were to teach in the 
conciliatory and liberal* sense, that the»nat?ure of 
the Establishment required, and which at the same 
^tirne would have been in harmony with the opinions 
of the most distinguished Roman Catholic Church- 
men of the day ; instead of imbuing men educated 
for the ministry in Ireland with sentiments of 
charity and forbearance towards those who differed 
with them ’in matters of religion, and with princi- 
ples of loyalty and submission to the constituted 
authorities of the country in which they were, to 
exercise their functions, —the Professors of May- 
nooth instilled into the minds of their pupils, 
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dogmas which an enlightened age had virtually 
repudiated, and which tended to widen and increase 
the animosities that separated the two parties ; at 
the same time, the extreme severity of the, disci- 
pline, and the despotic power assumed by the 
Superiors disgusted and deterred young men of 
respectable families and independent means, whose 
vocation was the priesthood, from pursuing their 
studies at the College, so that the ranks were filled 
by students of the lowest birth, whose want of 
means compelled them to submit, to treatment at 
which more generous minds revolted, and who 
carried forth to the priesthood the original pre- 
judices of their caste, increased and inflamed by a 
debasing system of education. The Catholic 
Emancipation Bill foupd the ministry entirely 
filled up by men of this description. Elated at that 
imperfect measure which was only considered as 
an inst'dlment, they threw the whole weight of their 
power over their flocks into the hands of those 
persons who held out to them the Repeal of the 
Union, and the eventual supremacy of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as the goal of their exertions ; 
and by the tremendous influence, spiritual and 
temporal, that they exercifeed at the elections, they 
increased the power of that party to a degree, 
which virtually secured to it the patronage, and 
almost the government of Ireland. 

The influence thus exerted was in very few 
instances that which high station superior attain- 
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mcnts, virtuous conduct, or the love of the people, 
accord to their possessors ; it was, in general, the 
result either of spiritual power over the minds of 
men, .which when put into force for moral or re- 
ligious purposes, as it is intended to be, is useful 
and beneficial, but which degenerates into a cruel 
arm of oppression when diverted from its legiti- 
mate course, or else it arose from that temporal 
and every-day power which may be supposed to 
exist in the hands of a creditor unrestrained by 
law, over a debtor without hope of redress. The 
manner in which the first of the above instruments 
has been wielded during the last ten years, is 
unhappily too well known to require description; 
the newspapers of the day and the intimidation 
committee in the House of Commons, shew to what 
a sad extent it has been exercised for political 
purposes, and the partisan priest driving up his 
(often unwilling) flock to the hustings, and tsursing 
from the altar of God those who refuse to obey his 
mandates, become a cause of scandal to th*e 
Roman Catholic world in general, and a desecra- 
tion of the holy and religious character of the 
ministry. The temporal and worldly power which 
the relative position of debtor and creditor so often 
gives to the priest over his flock, is the result of 
the voluntary system of payment, by which the 
latter is supported. Scales of the dues to be paid 
on the administration of some of the sacraments, 
and of other payments, are certainly drawn up and 
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approved by the Bishops in their respective dioceses, 
but the clergy as certainly pay little or no attention 
to the regulations so laid down, and the poor man, 
who believes that appeal would be probably vain, 
and who fears persecution should he attempt to 
obtain redress, submits to the arbitrary demands 
made on him by his priest, rather than run the 
risk of exciting his displeasure ; and as these de- 
mands are generally beyond his means, he pays 
what he can, and remains a debtor for the rest, 
and this debt, which is held out to him as a sacred 
one (and which probably goes on increasing during 
the whole of his life), binds him down as a slave to 
the will and purposes of his ever present and 
despotic creditor. The great proportion of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland are, therefore, mere 
instruments in the hands of priests, who exercise 
over them an unrestrained and excessive power, 
both spiritual and temporal, and as these priests 
themselves form a separate class of the community, 
over which the government has no authority what- . 
ever, it is vain to hope that tranquillity and con- 
cord, free exercise of public rights, respect for 
the laws, and security of property, can prevail, 
till some legitimate means are found of con- 
trouling a power so entirely irresponsible, and 
the existence of which, either for good or bad 
purposes, is contrary to all sound principles of 
government, and incompatible with the well-being 
of the empire. 
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Sacrifices of opinion, and sacrifices of money, 
will be required to effect this great object, but 
these ought to weigh lightly in the balance, when 
compared to the inestimable benefit which would 
accrue to all, could measures be devised which 
would obviate the above mentioned evil, and lead 
to a peaceful and honourable arrangement of the 
differences which have so long agitated and divided 
the two countries. 

The first step to be taken for this purpose should 
be a measure for the payment of the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy •, the present state of the finances 
would certainly be unfavourable to such a propo- 
sition, but the necessity of the case is so urgent, 
and the advantage to be gained so great and so 
certain, that I should consider no price that could 
be paid, extravagant, which would tend to obtain 
the object in view. 

One of the principal objections that, waul'd be 
oflbred to such a measure would be, that if you paid 
the Roman Catholic clergy out of the general funds 
of the state, you ought in justice also to pay the 
ministers of every other dissenting sect ; in answer 
to this I have endeavoured to prove that the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland stands on a totally 
different footing from that of any dissenting com- 
munity in England and Scotland ; that it could 
not have dissented from a church which it had 
preceded, to which it had never belonged, and 
which had never been, de facto, established in the 
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country, whilst all otlier Dissenters whatever, had 
been originally members of the church from which 
they separated, and had so separated with their 
eyes open, and knowing the consequences of what 
they were doing ; so that if the country thought 
fit to make a provision for the former, whibh had 
never changed its form of worship and its tenets, 
and to whom the temporalities now enjoyed by tlie 
Protestant Church had originally belonged, it 
gave no claim whatever for a provision to the 
latter, who had, though from ^^pure and con- 
scientious motives, voluntarily, and of their own 
act, abandoned the church established by law, and 
which the community at large had acknowledged. 

The next great objection put forward would be 
that the Irish Roman Catholic clergy might 
refuse to accept the stipends offered them, and 
continue to exact the dues and other payments as 
before.' I 'cannot myself bblieve that such would 
be the case, for though I have described the Irish 
priest as a political partisan, exercising through 
his spiritual and temporal power au undue influ- 
ence over his flock, I did not mean to say that such 
a characfer was universal through the country, or 
to doubt that amongst the priesthood might be 
found numbers of excellent men, who though at 
present unable to resist the bad example given them 
by the more turbulent of their order, would be 
happy to confine themselves to the real spiritual 
duties of their miiiistry, should circumstances per- 
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mit them to do so, and who would infinitely prefer 
receiving at the hand 6f Government a regularly 
paid and sufl&cient stipend, to the more irksome 
process of obtaining one, as they do now, by solici- 
tation or threats. 

At ’all events, an objection of this nature made 
by the Irish Roman Catholic clergy could not be 
borne out by analogy or example ; for in most of 
the countries where the Roman Catholic is the 
established religion of the land, and in all where it 
is not so, the priesthood is paid by the state. In 
France, in Belgium, in the greater part of Italy, 
and now in Spain, which are entirely Catholic 
countries, they are so paid. In the Austrian 
states, excepting Hungary, they arc partly so, and 
throughout Holland, the Rhenish Provinces, 
Prussia, Poland, and Russia, where the established 
religions are either Protestant or Greek, they are 
entirely so. 

These latter countries are in the same relative 
position with their Catholic subjects as England is 
with Ireland, and their example ought to encourage 
us to pursue a system which succeeds with them.' 

Having disposed of the principal objection that 
can be offered to the payment of the Roman 
Catholic priests in Ireland, I must point out the 
immediate advantages that would be derived from 
that measure. 

In the first place the Irish Catholics still con- 
tinue to pay two churches, for though the payment 
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of tithe has been transferred from the occupier to 
the landowner, and though the most obnoxious 
features of the impost have been removed, yet it 
still exists in the shape of rent, and as such is paid 
by the tenant of that religion, who having also to 
pay his own priest still labours under a real and 
onerous grievance. Now, if he was relieved of the 
latter burden, he would be placed in the sanre 
position as the Protestant tenantry, and his present 
substantial cause of complaint would be entirely 
done away with. It may be thought by some 
persons that the influence of the priest would still 
be sufficiently powerful to force him to continue 
the payment of the accustomed dues, but I can 
hardly believe that he would be induced to do so, 
when he knew they were otherwise provided for, 
and that the money was laying for accepta^ice at 
the county town, or wherever else it might be 
thought'fit to place it ; at all events, such instances 
would be rare, and the measure would be one bf 
incalculable benefit to the great mass of the people, 
who would not only be relieved by it from future 
payments, but also from that state of temporal 
subserviency to which I have above alluded, and 
which deprives them of fre« agency in the exercise 
of their legitimate rights. 

The next step to be taken towards the realization 
of the great object in view, ought to be the repeal of 
the enactments forbidding open communication with 
the Court of Rome, and the appointment of a mini- 
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ster to that Court, after the example of Russia and 
Prussia, thereby placing our relations with it, 
which are now contrary to every principle of sound 
reason and policy, on a statesmanlike and tangible 
footing. For what is the state of the case ? the 
great majority of a vital portion of our empire pro- 
fess the Roman Catholic religion ; these persons, 
for reasons which might have been valid at the 
time, had been deprived for 250 years of almost all 
civil rights, and kept in a state of forced subjection 
by the terror ftf the sword, and the pressure of a 
penal code of unexampled severity. A new era 
commenced, liberal opinions spread themselves 
through the civilised world, and took deep root in 
this country ; by their influence, the disabilities 
under which the Roman Catholics laboured, were 
gradually removed, and at length the Relief Bill 
placed them on a f(^oting of perfect equality, in 
point of civil and religious rights with their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects. 

Unfortunately the fear of alarming the ultra- 
Protestant party, which had been violently opposed 
to the concession already granted, deterred the 
(iovernment from seizing this favourable occasion, 
of renewing our relations with the Court of Rome, 
so that whilst a form of worship of which the Pope 
was the acknowledged head, was sanctioned by 
law, his authority over it and its ministers was 
repudiated, and the British Government, which in 
the Relief Bill had reserved to itself no means of 
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control over the Roman Catholic clergy, was pre- 
vented seeking it at the fountain head by the con- 
tinued existence of laws, which punished by 
premunire all negociation or even communication 
with the Court of Rome. The result of this faulty 
policy was, that the Jrish priesthood became free 
from all wholesome restraint, and assumed the 
unconstitutional position in the country which I 
have above attempted to describe. I therefore 
repeat that our relations ought to be renewed, and 
a Minister immediately accredited Co the Court of 
Rome, for since the passing of the Relief Bill, the 
principal objections which might have been for- 
merly opposed to such a measure, have fallen to 
the ground, and the advantages to be gained by 
it, become so obvious, that even should some still 
exist, they ought to be sa»rificed without hesitation 
to the .public good. 

4 W * 

The spirit of advancement which has been in 
progress during the last fifty years, the daily in- 
creasing application of the mighty instrument, 
which has centupled the power of printing, almost 
annihilated distance, and by bringing the nations 
of the world, as it were, in contact with each other, 
has diffused mutual knowledge, promoted bene- 
ficial intercourse, and broken down the barriers of 
prejudice and ignorance, has been felt by the 
Church of Rome, as well as by every other insti- 
tution in the civilized world, and though the great 
principles on which that church was founded are 
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immutable, the anti-social dogmas, which during a 
long period of undisputed domination had crept 
into and defaced it, have become obsolete, and 
enlightened men have modelled its doctrines, and 
particularly those which apply to persons profess- 
ing another form of worship, in a spirit more 
accordant to the age in which we live. 

The relations existing with Russia, Prussia, and 
other Greek and Protestant States are the best 
proof that such is the case, and it is certain that the 
Pope and the n»st distinguished and influential 
Catholics anxiously desire that similar relations 
should be established with this country, and arc 
prepared to meet any advances made for such a 
purpose on our part, in a manner that cannot fail 
to be advantageous to both ; for the Church of 
Rome being, as it is, on principle, the friend of 
order and of obediencg in temporal mattersi, to 
legitimately constituted authority, views with sor- 
row and regret the political position which has. 
•been of late assumed by the priests in Ireland, and 
the dangerous measures which they have taken 
on themselves to advocate, and would willingly 
confine them to the exercise of their religious 
duties, and put a stop to conduct so little in har- 
mony with their character as ministers of religion, 
could it do so with authority recognised by the 
• British Government, and fortified by such recog- 
nition. An arrangement for that purpose once 
made, chosen agents would be sent to the difletent 
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dioceses in Ireland, who as accredited apostolical 
vicars would be in constant communication with 
the Government. Their mission would be to 
remedy the above evil ; and armed witji full 
powers to restrain and punish the bold and bad 
intentioned amongst the clergy, and encourage and 
protect the timid lovers of order, who, though supe- 
rior in numbers, have been either led away by bad 
example, or intimidated by their more turbulent 
brethren, who are probably in comparison few, they 
would speedily effect their object ; and I have no 
doubt, that in a shorter time than even the most san- 
guine could expect, the political priest would disap- 
pear, and the Catholic ministry confine itself to those 
Christian and religious functions for which it was 
ordained ; functions, which, in other countries, and 
especially in those where the clergy are paid by the 
State? are performed to the ;p,dmiration of all who 
witness them. For a more exemplary body of men, 
J;han Roman Catholic parish priests do not exist 
in the world ; humble in their lives, virtuous in their, 
conduct, and obedient to their superiors in church 
and state; they devote themselves exclusively to 
their duties, and are the friends and consolers,, as 
well as the spiritual pastors of their flocks. 

The reformation of the College of Maynooth, and 
the revisal of the whole system of that institution 
would be the next object to be effected ; a course, 
of instruction more in harmony with the times, 
and* more adapted to the future destination of the 
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pupils would be prepared for it by the eiiligliteucd 
men who direct the education of the persons 
destined for the Roman Catholic missions ; the 
arbitrary and despotic power at present exercised 
by the ^superiors would give way to a milder and 
more liberal form of discipline, and young men of 
superior birth and attainments, would be again in- 
duced to prepare themselves for the priesthood 
within its walls. A priesthood expressly adai>ted 
to the circumstances of the Irish ministry would be 
thus obtained, aiKl as Government would exercise 
a legitimate power of control over its affairs, 
through agents appointed for that purpose, the 
original intentions of the founders of the College 
wouhiat length be carried into substantial effect.^ 

I must here say a few words with regard to the 
distinguished instructors to whom I have above 
alluded, as 1 know that under the denomination 
of Jesuits tliev will be denounced by many who 
are influenced by names ratlier than by experience,, 
•and who continue obstinately to believe that tiie 
Jesuits of the present day, are the same as those of 
two hundred years ago. I judge of the tree by the 
fiHiit, and aver that the Roman Catholic priests 
sent out by the Propaganda as missionaries, are 
eminently calculated to succeed in the objects for 
which they are designed. I have met them in dif- 
ferent countries and have uniformly found them to 
be friends of peace and order, making converts by 
the force of good example, and by adapting their 
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doctrine to the !]ndeistaiidin<j;‘ of tlieir hearers, 
thereby establishing themselves in the hearts and 
affections of the persons whom they were destined 
to instruct. In addition to this they live admirably 
well with each other ; are attentive to their spiritual 
duties ; exemplary in their moral conduct, and 
above all, are tolerant to those who differ with them 
in religious opinion. These qualities are the result 
of the education acquired under the superiors of 
the Propaganda, and are a sufficient reason to 
make me desire that tlie regulation, if not the 
government of Maynooth, may be put into such 
efficient hands. 

Such are the difficulties of the Irish question, 
and such the great remedies which, in my opinion, 
ought to be applied to them. Coercion is out of 
season, and only exasperates ; conciliation without 
substantial relief, encourages encreased pretension, 
and though the appointments of Lord de Grey and 
Xord Eliot, which are excellent, have caused a tem- 
porary lull, I am convinced that even under their 
government the old system of policy u^ill fail to 
preserve peace, and that in a short time, the hurri- 
cane will break out as violently as ever. 

Objections without end will, I know, be offered 
to tl\e above plan, and many of them perhaps with 
justice ; but are things to remain in their present 
unsatisfactory state ? or can the Government do 
better than carry out the original intention of the 
promoters of the Relief Bill, by measures of jils- 
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tice, liberality, and peace ? Measures which will 
deprive the Irish Roman Catholics of just cause of 
complaint, and relieve them from all grievances, 
excepting those that may be invented for them, or 
that •they themselves may voluntarily choose to 
retain. 

• The Empire generally will feel the good ettects 
of renewed relations with the Court of Rome ; the 
Catholic affairs of our colonies, which now pass 
through unaccredited hands, will be more appro- 
priately transacted through recognized Catholic 
agents, and the feedings of our fellow subjects 
of that persuasion all over the world, will be 
drawn, for the public good, into closer unison with 
oil? own. 

A strong proof <'f what those feelings arc even 
now, is to be found in a pamphlet just written by a 
Roman Catholic nf)bleman of high birth and 
hncient family, in which sentiments of sound and 
liberal patriotism, and at the same time, devotjon 
to his religion, are put forward in a manner that 
does him the greatest credit. That his sentiments 
may be met, on our part, in a spirit of reciprocity,^ 
is my sincere wish ; and if what I have said should 
conduce in the slightest degree to bring about so 
desirable an end, I shall consider that I have not 
written these pages in vain. I am aware that many 
faults and many omissions may be found in tliem, 
but at least they have been undertaken from 
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disinterested motives, and w;ith the firm conviction 
of the policy of the measures which they advocate, 
and the benefit that the adoption of them would 
confer on the empire at large. 


THE END. 


Ollivier, Printer^ 59 , Pall Mall. 
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IRELAND UNDER LORD DE GREY. 


On the thirtieth (?f August, 1841, Sir Robert Peel 
accepted the office of Prime Minister; and now, for 
more than two years, Ireland, witli the rest of the 
em])ire, has been under his controul. After such 
a peried, rendered remai'kable hy the existence in 
tliis coilntry of a most extensive and organized 
confederacy, for the purpose of overthrowing 
the great international compact of 1800^ and still 
ii] the j)rcsencc of an agitation unshaken in its 
hostility to an united realm, a tempting oppor-. 
tunity offers for reviewing the political condition 
of this country. 

Heretofore, in judging of the conduct of govern- 
mt?nt in Ireland, the habit has been either unspar- 
ingly to condemn, or lavishly to praise, accord- 
ing as it suited the taste or the interest of the few 
who at all troubled themselves about our affairs. 

•Whenever a vile purpose was to be carried, the 
hireling who undertook the office, whether he was 
thN tool of faction, or the sycophant of power, 



little regarded the means by which his end was 
accomplished ; and our political writers, such as 
they were, cared not from what arsenals their 
artillery was drawn, provided that it sounded 
suificiently of terror or discontent. Hence we 
see a government of this day confounded, with- 
out any affectation of apology, with a govern- 
ment of a century gone by, and the designs of 
public men are judged, not out of their own acts 
and mouths, but by the words and deeds of their 
supposed political ancestors. The country, too, is 
unfortunately treated after the same fashion, not as 
she is, but as she might have been, had other men 
in other times pursued wiser courses ; and the 
annals of the past are searched under various pre- 
texts, by those who carry their own selfish designs 
in perpetuating hatred and ill will amongst our 
countrymen. No writer who hopes to see the con- 
ditipn of Ireland ameliorated will follow such false 
lights, or trouble himself about the hateful passages 
of discord, turmoil, alternate treachery and tyranny 
which our history, distorted as it is, so plenteously 
affords. Researches of that nature* are as mischie- 
vous as useless, and the anxiety with which the 
new born zeal of young Ireland reverts to siich 
topics, should serve as a warning for cooler heads 
to avoid altogether their discussion.^ 

But, to weigh in impartial scales the conduct of 
the Irish executive, to judge dispassionately of^ 
their acts, and give to them an enlarged and 
liberal interpretation, is a task which may be per- 
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formed without any sacrifice of personal inde- 
pendence, and with the greatest advantage to the 
country. It may tend® to tranquillize the public 
mind, to separate the real wants from the imagi- 
nary^ grievances of the people ; and, ^at all events, 
such an attcm])t is far more patriotic than to pass 
one’s life ill misanthropic lamentations over tlie 
disorganization of the people, or in unmeaning 
mtirmurs against the conduct of the possessors 
of power. ,, I' V ^ 

The difficulties which at first sight present them- 
selves to this o]; any disj)assionate enquiry, are ot 
no trifling nature, for the public mind has been 
heretofore disturbed, not more by Mr. OXbunell’s 
|)arty, whose views will be presently discuss(‘(l, 
than by a set of gentlemen, who, professing very 
violcaif opinions on the o[)posite side, ajipearetl to 
have made up their minds from the outset, to be 
discontented with every act of government which 
was not arranged within their own circle, •and to 
refuse the Minister and the Yiccroy credit for all 
measures, not fully in accordance with the plans 
those gentlemen had formed before Lord De Grey’s 
arrival in Ireland. They very much resembled in 
their conduct during the past year, that supporter 
of Sir Francis Burdett ?it one of the Westminster 
elections, who hearing a long ululatus of no war” 
— ‘‘no taxes” — “no Pitt,” &c., &c., vindicated the 
liberality of his sentiments by shouting, “jio 
nothing,” as the ne plm ultra of non-conformity. 
"Oiey determined to reject everything which came 
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recommended by Lord De Grey or Lord Eliot, 

and whether the measure was one of conciliation 

♦ 

or coercion, whether the Iftow was struck high, or 
low, or between, it appeared equally ill favoured. 
If coercion, it came late ; if conciliation, ij; was 
truckling to the dismemberment faction. 

Strange indeed were the political phenomena 
which the close of eighteen hundred and forty-one 
exhibited. The moment the great victory of that 
year over the Whig-Radical power was achieved, 
and scarcely was Sir Robert Peel yet invested 
with the insignia of office, w^^en a howl of 
revengeful triumph was raised in Ireland by a 
most unmanageable class, the descendants and 
remains of the old Orange faction. Already they 
put forth their hands to clutch their prey, and 
very openly and very freely declared that Jreland 
should be governed upon “ ascendancy principles 
that popular demonstrations must at once be 
met with the only weapon^ their forefathers con- 
descended to use, the bayonet and the gibbet ; 
that the system of national education should 
forthwith be taken from Archbishop Whately and 
Dr. Murray, and transferred to Lord Rathdowne 
and Mr. Gregg ; and that the Viceroy would receiye 
his guests at the Castle, to the martial air of the 
“ Boyne Water.'' On the other extreme, there 
were found prophets amongst the liberal party 
who exclaimed — perchance the wish was father to 
the thought — tliat Ireland would soon reek with 
bloo^d — that her fields would be stained w^ 
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agrarian murder — that the midnight assassin 
would stalk abroad — ^the gaols be filled — the 
ninety-eight system ado|)ted — spies and informers 
let loose upon the country — martial law proclaimed 
— Ca^olics trampled upon, and that the patronage 
of the Crown would be confined exclusively to 
members of the protestant faith. Such were the 
representations of the two extreme factions. The 
programme of the ministerial policy was supplied 
by the one, and countersigned with what of 
authority the other could confer, and the an- 
nouncement wa§ made, that the new ministry 
were to open the theatre of Irish affairs wdth all 
the furniture of the vulgar melo-drama — massacre, 
bloodshed, and atrocity. 

Not indeed that either party had from the 
advisei;^ of the Crown, any grounds for calculating 
upon such a course of action. Quite the reverse : 
Sir Robert Peel made his advances to power, 
admitting that he felt the difficulties of the Irish 
adniinistration, but demonstrating and proclaiming 
by every word and deed that he was determine(J 
to conquer all obstacles, come from whatsoever side 
they might, to the peace and prosperity of this 
"distracted country. From the first moment he 
gave to the entire people* of Ireland, to the friends 
as weU as to the enemies of his administration, 
ample notification of what Ms policy would be. 
It seemed impossible for the greatest dulness or 
the greatest malignity, to misunderstand or mis- 
Mi^)resent his intentions. 
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In the debate on the address on ' the 27th - 
August, 1841, Sir Robert feel, then in O^oatioh, 
but likely to remain so but for a few days, exposes 
the folly of connecting him with the Orange party:— 

«I am told that I must necessarily be the instniHient of 
“ effecting objects in Ireland, which I myself disapprove. I 

am asked whether I dare affront my associates and partizar^s. 

The honourable :;member for Meath, (IMr. Grattan) had 
“ alluded to the conduct of a public functionary in Ireland, who 
“ he said had offered an insult to the religious feelings of his 
‘‘fellow countrymen, by some public act of an offensive nature. 
“ I am not afraid of expressing my opinions with respect to 
“ acts like this, and I say at once, that there is no man in this 
“ house, no Roman Catholic member^ whC> heard with deeper 
“ pain or deeper regret, that a gratuitous and unprovoked in- 
“ suit had been offered to the religious feelings of the people of 
“ Ireland. If I cannot gain power or retain it, excejit by en- 
“ couraging and favouring such feelings, 1 say at once that the 
“ day on which I relinquish power, rather than defer to such 
“feelings, will be ten times a prouder one than the day on which 
“ I obtained it. If I do accept office it shall be by no intrigue 
“ — it shall be by no unworthy concession of constitutional 
“ principle. It shall he by no unnatural and fact lous combination 
“ ?jK?w~i^honest I believe them to be — entertaining eMrcme 
“ opinions^ hut from whom 1 dissent” 

Again, on the l7th of September, 1841, in tlie 
very first debate on the policy of the new adminis- 
tration, alluding to a panegyric which Lord John 
Russell had passed upon the constitution of the 
Irish branch of the govel-nment, Sir Robert Peel, 
then in office, said — 

“ The noble lord did me justice in a frank and handsdme 
“ jnanner, with respect to the course I have pursued, and the 
“ advice I have tendered to the crown regarding the govern- 
“ ment of Ireland, But if I. have already attracted some 
“ degree of confidence on that ground, let me remind the ngj!®Le 
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‘t Lotd what were the confident predictions piade a short time 
** back, with respect to the course I must take relative to Ire- 
“ land. Was I not told nighf after night, that I would not dare 
** to form a government for that country, that 1 could not form 
“ one which would attract general confidence ? Was I not 
that I must be the instrument — relmtant and degraded 
“ instrument of men who were ready to offer coarse inmlfs to 
their ^fRoman Catholic fellow-countrymen? Was I not, told 
that they would hoist the standard of ascendancy ^ and detoaud , 
‘‘ from me a complete and servile acquiescence in their views*? 

“ That, it was said, would be the inevitable consequence 
“ of my accession to power, atn} yet not a month has elapsed, 

“ and the noble lord admits that over that difheulty at ICast 
“ I have triumphed, and constituted a government for Ire- 
land in such a manner as gives assurance that the uni- 
“ mrsal people of tJlfit country shall he treated with impartiality 
“ and justice* I hare made no concessions for the purpose of 
purchasing support, I intend to administer the law with firm- 
“ ness, and I hope with dignity, I will not permit the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs to be influenced by the hope of con- 
cilii^ing support in the House of Commons ; but / declare 
“ that tlj.e engagement into which I have entered, to administer 
“ impartial juMice in that country, shall, as far as depends upon 
“ m£, he strictly fufilled. 

Was there any tliftig wanting, — any gloss or 
obscurity ,-^in this stateinent ? If comment or 
explanation was necessary, it was at oi)ce fountl 
in the manly, spirited, and o})en avowal of Lord 
Eliot, on his return for East Cornwall. 


• “ The Government shall pay court to no party in Ireland. 

It will endeavour to do Jbstice to all. It will not he the 
“ government of a party, hut of the entire Irish peopled 

These solemn declarations made by the Prime 
Minister on the one hand, and hy the Secretary 
for Ireland <im the other, were a full intimation of 
'the views of Government. If the movement j)arty 
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had really patriotic designs, enough was done to 
induce them at least to s;uspend their threatened 
operations. If their objects were the dispensation 
of equal justice to the entire Irish people, the pro- 
motion of peace and harmony, the encouragement 
of industry and the arts, a golden oppo:ftunity 
was then presented, to advance the real interests 
and secure the ultimate happiness of their country. 
Had the people, the long deluded people, been 
then allowed to come forward and accept the boon 
which was proffered them, instead of calculating 
the gold wrung from the wretched peasantry, to 
gratify the ambition, or feed the extravagance, 
or glut the a})petites, of the hungry and profligate 
and dishonest underlings of the Repeal Associa- 
tion, we would be mow engaged in devising plans 
for the appropriation of that capital which would 
have flowed in thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands into the country. The wealth of England, 
drawn <frofn hazardous enterprises in the remotest 
quarters of the globe, would have been expended 
upon the proximate and congenial fields which 
this country, — fertile in every thing but prudence, 
— so bounteously presents. 

Dis aliter visaim f 

The genius of misrule, civil comiUDtien, and 
Mr. O’Connell prevailed, and if Ireland become 
rich and powerful, it can only be in. spite of the 
misdirected energies of her sons. 

Vehement were the retorts made by Mr. O’Coi^- 
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iiell in his inflammatory speeches, to the attacks 
whic\ were not made upon his unhappy country- 
men. Loud was his defiance to the Government, 
upon the adoption of measures which only existed 
in his# own charnel-house imagination. Stern were 
his declarations of the fighting strength and quick 
Valour of his countrymen, if assailed. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. O’Conneirs calculations, his coun- 
trymen were not assailed. No franchises were 
despoiled,— no priests hunted down. The May- 
nooth grant was not stopped. The national edu- 
cation system was not interfered with. Not a 
grievance was to be found on any side. The 
Minister of the Cro^vn showed no inclination to 
proclaim war against the subjects of his Sovereign. 
Therq was, throughout his movements, an obsti- 
nate perseverance in the work of peace, — a mar- 
plot determination to dispense impartial justice. 
He kindled no flame at which the trading incen- 
diary might light the torch of discontent ; but 
spite of slander and calumny and provocation of 
all kinds, — the defection of friends,— the tur- 
bulence of foes, persisted, and still persists, in 
relying upon the strength of the law, and the 
ordinary powers which the constitution confers for 
the pacification of the country. 

As the first earnest of his policy, Sir Robert 
Peel sent to Ireland, as the representative of his 
Sovereign, a nobleman of great landed posses- 
sions, connected by marriage with some of 
most ancient families in the country ,-T~en- 
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lightened in his views, — ^attached to no faction, — 
committed to no coercive or rigordUs "measures, — 
a distinguished patron of the arts, which have 
already felt the influence of his fostering hand. 
His family were remembered as strenuous sup- 
porters of the difierent efibrts to remove Roman 
Catholic disabilities. Firm and impartial in his 
character, dignified in his bearing, he was at once the 
man to repress faction and keep sycophancy aloof. 
To Lord De Grey was joined, as Secretary for Ire- 
land, another noldeman of the highest ch^aracter 
and honor. Distinguished as a difylomatist abroad ; 
— at home he was always an advocate of the rights of 
the Irish Roman Catholics, and in Parliament had 
been remarked for his disregard of party when the 
interests of mankind were at stake. Of winning 
manners and ingenuous disposition. Lord Eliot is 
admitted, by his bitterest opponents, to be pure as 
the sun in his motives. He was a happy mean 
between that right gallant soldier, Sir Henry 
flardinge, and the amiable, well intentioned, but 
too easy and metaphorical Lord Morpeth. Such a 
man was wanting to Ireland ; but whilst his 
character was a tower of strength against the 
enemies of the constitution, his arrival disap- 
pointed the hopes of a small circle of very hasty 
and arrogant politicians. 

One of the causes of this disappointment is now 
to6 well known to admit of contradiction or con- 
cealment. It had been settled by those who had 
no - gwithority to settle any thing, that a memljj^r 
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of the Irish Conservative party, in himself respect 
table enough, should bo made Secretary for Ire- 
land, and very outrageous results were expected 
from that appointment. Without venturing, or at 
all intending to impugn the character, or depreci- 
ate the. a1)ilities of that gentleman, it must be 
nianifest to ali^^fiiir men, Avho recollect the political 

s(‘Jiool in Avlii(*h he had l)ccn educated, hoAV often 

• ' 

his name had been the AvatcliAvord of intolerance, 
and an ol)ject of hatred to the people of Ireland, 
that the»ap])ointment of such a man at such a time 
Avould have becif an abandonment of the policy of 
Sir Robert Peel, — a flat contradiction to his rc- 
jieated declarations in the House of Commons, and 
worse than all, the signal for the commencement of 
a neAV#era of religious feud and national discord. 
Impresi^ed Avith the solemnity of the position of 
Ireland, the intiiister did not venture on such an 
act, and forthwith, a leading Conservative Journal 
soi^ght to scare Lord hlliot from his office befbre he 
touched our shores. Tlie same attacks were then 

• 

made upon him personally, which have been since 
repeated against every act of his administration, 
great or small, legislative or executive. At the 
same moment commenced the opposition of both 
ultra sections. The shout of war was raised on all 
sides, and after tAVO years of the most unceasing 
and vexatious opposition, the results are practically 
» before us. All impartial men have seen into the 
imprudence, not to say the selfishness, of the 
a?t»cks upon the 
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friends, wliilst prudetit men of all Tellglotis are 
pi^paring to second with word and deed the 
policy of the Government, the best which tide or 
time permitted, for preserving at once the peace 
and the union of the kingdoms. 

’ The most faithful mirror in which that policy 
can be seen, is the measures which it has dic- 
tated, and what, unworthily for the honor of this 
country, is in Ireland considered far more import- 
ant than the advancement of measures, — the ad- 
. vancement of men in the public departments. For 
in truth, in Ireland, every thing ’in the nature of 
an appointment has become a matter of interest, 
inquiry, speculation, and bitter canvass. Nay, more, 
parties contend with as much acrimony about a 
■ clerkship of the hanaper, or the registry lOffice, 
or of the crown, — as if the reform bill, or the new 
commercial tariff, or the abolition of tithes, or ne- 
gro slavery, were shaking in the balance. During 
the Whig administrations there was not a feiqily 
in the coqntr^, round, which had not become' 
a busy scene df jinwholesome speculation. Places, 
places were the lio^e and the theme of all. 
There was not a department in the state, from the 
stipendiary magistracy to the lowest excise office, 
the likelihood of obtaining which was not eagerly 
discussed. The r^ge for something was every 
where, — ^in the cabin and in the castle. It is need- 
less to say, that the Bar was in a bla^e of hope. 
Men who, after six years, had still walked the 
Halk in undisturbed leisure, now looked up in ijiie 
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world ; and all tlie volunteer lawyers, tlie rfien oi 
registries and enquiries |rnd commissions, did, witTi 
great energy, hold up their heads, that the wig of 
the assistant-barrister might fall thereon. Hope 
and Speculation took the place of sober regulated 
ambition ; and now the rage of disappointment, 
the fury of unsatisfied longing, have swelled the 
wa^fers which have risen against the Government. 

This appetite for Government appointments, 
gratified to a most reckless extent by Lord Nor- 
manby's government, has grown with unnatural 
luxuriance amoifg&t a gentry as needy as proud, 
given to extravagance ■without the means of sup- 
porting it, and disposed to prefer the uncertain 
favors of a government tj the certain rewards 
which industry and perseverance return. Small 
politicians and small place-hunters are become 
synonymes in Ireland. They swarm over the coun- 
try. To this unnatural, competition must be traced 
thfii impolitic and indefetigable attention winch all 
the journals pay to even the smallest donation 
from the Castle, and hence, the most trifling appoint- 
ments are daily made serious topics of acciisation 
against the Government. 

•It is not, however, by sucli considerations that 
the policy of appointments in Ireland is to be 
judged. A general and mo^ extended view 
should be taken. We must reflect, on the one 
‘ band, that the Government was chosen for tlie 
benefit of the entire country, — of seven millions 
of* Roman Catholics, as well as for Mr. Gregg^and 

B 
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those loyal Protestant operatives who first heard 
political truth from his abounding tongue. The 
peace of the country is to be preserved. The 
hands of the Government are to be strengthened. 
It must be the desire of the men who carried the 
great charter ofEoman Catholic freedom, practically 
to extinguish all religious disqualification. But 
it could not, on the other hand, be expected that 
Lord De Grey, on his accession to the Government 
of Ireland, would neglect the claims of men who, 
in opposition, fought the Conservative battle, and 
select for favor those only who had been remark- 
able in the ranks of their enemies. 

“ Every honorable connexion,” says Mr. Burke, 
“ will avow it is their first purpose, to pursue every 
just method to put the men who hold their opinions 
into such a condition, as may enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution,with all the power 
and authority of the state ; without a proscription 
of others, they are bound to give to their own pa];fiy 
preference.”* Acting upon this principle, the 
Conservative party, when in opposition, declined to 
make the appointment of Mr. Richards, Mr. Pigot, 
and Mr. Monahan, — all of them, especially the two 
latter, known to hold very ultra liberal opinions-*^ 
subjects of hostile observation. And indeed, 
since the formation of the present- Government, 
scarcely any one in parliament, Mr. Sheil excepted, 


* Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents. Burke’s Work^, 
vol. 2f335, „ 
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has had the courage or the want of candour, to 
make the appointment^ of Chief Justice Penne- 
father, Baron I^efroy, Mr. Blackburnc, Mr. Keat- 
inge, or Mr. Litton, a matter of charge against the 
executive. Those gentlemen, independently of 
their JJolitical o])inions, had entitled themselves to 
the position they now occupy by their great prac- 
tice and experience at the bar ; and no man of any 
party could say he Avas unjustly postponed when 
they were advanced.^ But the Government did 
not stoji there. It would have been worse than 
folly to expect them to select for reward, their 
open, avowed, and unflinching opponents. Mr. 
Monahan, who had been a member of the National 
Association, could hardly hope to be Lord De 
Grey^S legal adviser.' Mr. Pigot had staked his 
fortunes with the movement party, and had been 
selected as ‘the first law ofiicer of the Repeal Cor- 
poration of Dublin, Mr. Moore had just njarked 
the extent of his liberal opinions by deserting, — 
acting no doubt from conscientious motives, — ^the* 
Conservative party, to which through his previous 
career he had been zealously attached. But the 
utmost that could be effected in the present state 
of* parties, Lord De Ghpey performed. He pro- 
claimed to the Roman Catholic population, that 
there should iJs^ ’no religious proscription or dis- 


• Mr. Lefroy had been three times offered the bench ; once by Lord 
Wifcllesley. 


B 2 
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qualification, and that minor differences of political 
opinion should be forgotte^ in a steady support of 
the Union and the Constitution. Conducting the 
Government upon this plan, opening its arms thus 
wide for the reception of firm and moderate" men 
of all religions, was an attempt as generous and 
as statesmanlike as could be conceived, to triumph 
over the heretofore irreconcilable jealousies of Irish 
politics, and strike the roots of British connexion 
deep and wide in the interests, feelings, and 
associations of the country. 

Carrying out these views, appointments have 
been made, from amongst many of the old main- 
tainers of Conservative opinions ; but none will 
be found on the list who did not add to the 
claims of 

« Long tried faith and friendship’s holy ties,” 

the “ firm, basis of desert,” forgotten by the Whig 
administrations. Nor is there amongst these 
appointed, a single one to whom any fair and 
reasonable man can object, as unfitted, by ultra 
opinions, to be the judge or the officer of a 
Roman Catholic people. From out the entire, no 
doubt the opponents of Lord De Grey’s govePn- 
ment would fix upon Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Lefroy, 
or Mr. Litton ; but Mr. Blackburrf had been At- 
torney-General under Lord Grey, and Mr. Lefroy 
was entitled to claim, as a right, even a much" 
higher position than that which he now occupies. 
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by reason of the great sacrifices he had made, — the 
vast professional emolnmeitts he had acquired and 
resigned, — his great r^p^putation as a lawyer on 
both sides *of the hall, — his high connexions in the 
country,* and above all, his unsullied character as a 
man. Moreover, each and every of those gentle- 
^men, Mr. Litton as well as Mr. Blackburn and Mr. 
Lefroy, have, since their accession to the judicial 
seat, won from all parties and all men, by their 
knowledge, the urbanity of their demeanor, and the 
strict impartiality of their conduct, — ^the most 
unqualified approbation. 

Let us turn to the names of those on whom 
those appointments have been bestowed. 


Sir PM ward Sugden, Lord Chancellor. 

Chief J ustice Pennefather. 

.Baron Lefroy. 

Mr. Justice Jackson. 

Right Hon. P'rancis Blackburne, Master of the Rolls. 
Master Litton. ^ ^ 

Doctor Keatinge, Judge of the Prerogative Co Art. 

T. B. C. Smith, Attorney- General. 

Richard Wilson Greene, Solicitor- General. 

Serjeant Warren. 

Serjeant IIowley,*(a). 

Henry Kemmis, Chairman of Kilmainham. 
Christopher Coppinger,"^ Assistant-barrister. 

Mr. O’Leary,* Registrar of Lunatic Custodees. 

Mr. Hughes,* Commissioner of Lunacy. 


(flr) (*) Thus marked are Roman Catholics, 
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Mr. Baldwin, Q.C.^ 
Mr. Mac Dermott,* 
Mr. Keogh,* 

Mr. Charles Burke,* 
Mr. OTallon,* 


Crown prosecutors on Cir- 
^ cuit(a). 


Stephen Seed, 
Alexander Bate, 
Thomas Mostyn, 
Arthur Young, 
Thomas Brereton, 
John B. Kernan,* 
R. D. Coulson, 

E. J. Priestly, 
Pilsworth Whelan, 


1 

Clerks of the Crown. 

J 

> Stipendiary Magistrates. 


Arthur Cane, Receiver of Constabulary. 


James O’Reilly, First Clerk in Receiver’s Office * 


With this list before the Protestant whose alle- 
giance to the Conservative party is sought to be 
shaken, let him answer has he not sufficient to 
assure him that no surrender of his lights or prin- 
ciples is intended ? After its perusal, can any 
thing be wanting to convince him, that the pseudo 
Consei;vative who assails Lord De Grey and Lord 
Eliot, because of the distribution of patronage, is as 
ignorant of fact as forgetful of party friendships. 
With this list before the Roman Catholics, and 
containing, as it does, the names of many mem- 
bers of their creed who showed an inclination* to 
stand by the union of the kingdoms, they may 


(.r?) A number of other gentlemen were also named to similar situ- ' 
atioiis. The names only of those who were Roman Catholics are selected. 
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without any sacrifice of truth, be thus addressed by 
the ministers of the crown ^ True ! the Govern- 
ment has promoted so:q;ie of those who laboured 
through years of doubt and difficulty to give them 
the Opportunity which alone makes place desirable, 
— of ^carrying into practical operation their com- 
mon j?rinciples. True ! they have done what 
every honorable feeling which binds party together 
req»uired, — what, if even the higher feelings of 
honor and friendship were forgotten, the ‘‘ regni 
novitas'^ would enforce. As a Roman Catholic, 
you caftnot complain, for during ten years a 
government was in power, which scattered with an 
indiscriminate hand every gift of the crown 
amongst the Roman Catholic population. But, if 
you be a Roman Catholic well affected to the 
union •of the kingdoms, in the appointments and 
the declarations already made, you have abundant 
security that so far from your religion being a 
ground of proscription, fit is, and justly, -an ^intro- 
duction to the favor of a government anxious to 
reconcile both races in this kingdom, — to remove* 
religious inequalities, — to amalgamate Protestant 
England and Catholic Ireland ; and above all, to 
divert the attention and energies of a bold and 
hardy people from the unattainable redress of past 
and irretrievable wrongs, to the attainable social 
advancement of the country.” 

Let us, next, consider some of those appoint- 
ments in detail. Sir Edward Sugden was selected 
aSk Cliahcellor of Ireland for two reasons. One, 
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that he was believed to be the very first equity 
lawyer at the English bar ; and the importance of 
such a selection will be /at once admitted, in a 
country from which the appellate jurisdiction has 
been removed, and wliere the burden and vexation 
of improper decisions must be proportionately in- 
creased. But there was another, and an' honest 
motive of a personal nature. Sir Edward Sugden 
felt that he ought not to enjoy in idleness a 
large pension, whilst he was able to earn it by 
the discharge of judicial duties. On this point, both 
he and the Government of Sir Robert show 
forth in admirable contrast to the last act of Lord 
Melbourne's administration. The removal of Lord 
Plunket in a coarse and unfeeling manner, of that 
light, which, even in its decline, shed a brilliant 
halo around his associates, for the purpose of bestow- 
ing upon Lord Campbell a peerage and a life- 
pension in return for a week’s work, can scarcely 
be paralleled in the histoiy of party corruption. 
But it must have been gratifying to the people of 
Ireland to hear Sir Robert Peel declare, that if Sir 
Edward Sugden had not felt bound, for the above 
reason, to take the seals, he would have selected the 
Irish Chancellor from the Irish bar.**^ 

Now, as to the merits of Sir Edward Sugden, ex- 
cept in the callous columns of dishonest journalism, 
there can be no dispute. His abilities as a judge may 


See Debate Policy of Ministers, Uth September, 1641. 
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be disposed of by a single question fearlessly put. 
Where, in the whole range of “ Chancellor Biogra- 
phy,” from Lord Somjprs to Lord Cottenham, can 
one be foufid more skilled in all the branches of 
equity jurisprudence? But, as the head of the 
Court of Chancery, the public good he has done is 
not c&nfined to his admirable decisions. For the 

• 

last century and a half, the rules of the court were 
aii inexplicable mass of confusion, generating ex- 
pense, litigation, aud delay. Sir Edward Sugden 
was the first who had the courage to order, that 
from ^ particular day all former rules should be 
abolished, and fo combine, in a couple of hundred 
short and simple orders, the whole machinery of 
equity litigation. By this sweeping reform, he has 
done more for the suitors of this country, than 
could have heen effected by twenty years of legis- 
lation*. In tliis, if in no other manner, he has 
l)roved himself to be a substantial benefactor of 
the people of Irelanci Yet he is cori^tantly an 
object of coarse calumny and ungenerous vituper- 
ation. He cannot be forgiven by one side, for the 
dismissal of magistrates who took part in repeal 
meetings. He should, says the other extreme, have 
given his opinion as a constitutional lawyer, that not 
only to act or speak, but eveh to think ‘‘ repeal,” was 
dangerous, unconstitutional, and seditious. But, 
would not any one who had maturely deliberated - 
upon this proceeding say, that whilst, to ensure the 
peace of the country, and as a pubjic example, the 
.dismissal of those gentlemen was necessary, yet, 
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to make the step effectual, by carrying with 
it public opinion, it should not have gone one inch 
farther than the exigencictS of the time required. 

At a moment of tremendous popular ex- 
citement, it was impossible to leave in the 
commission, persons who had been guilty of 
the heedless folly of heading gatherings of enor- 
mous masses, whose numbers made at least a 
prima facie case of danger to the peace of the 
country. In what position would they have 
found themselves, if it became necessary to dis- 
perse, under their sanction, meetings which they 
had themselves summoned. But, apart from such 
reasoning, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion, 
that they were wholly unfitted to hold her Majes- 
ty’s commission, who have since consented to act 
under a deputation from men avowing their object, 
to supersede and render unnecessary all the estab- 
lished legal tribunals of the land. So far, experi- 
ence has proved the propriety of their dismissal. 
It was* necessary as a precaution, and still mo#'e, 
as an example to the people. But Sir Edward 
Sugdeii would have indeed outstepped his office, 
not to speak of his good sense and knowledge of 
the constitution, by directly or indirectly asserting, 
that either to think, or speak, or act, within tKe 
bounds of the constitution^ for the purpose of 
altering or amending, or even repealing the act 
of union, was illegal or unconstitutional. 

Take next, the appointments of Judge Jackson 
and Sergeant Warren. The opinions of Judge Jack- 
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son and Sergeant Warren on the national educa- 
tion question have been flung in the face of the 
Government. Forsootl)^^ no government is fit to 
bold the reins, amongst whose officers, from the 
highest to the lowest, there is any difference of 
opinion. In what state catechism is tliis principle 
tp be found ? Omitting all mention of political 
differences amongst the subordinate officers of 
Government, has there been a single Cabinet in 
England for the last century, in which there has 
been an unanimity of opinion upon all questions ? 
For twenty years, the Catholic claims were an 
open question. Wilder the Whigs, the ballot was 
an open question. Mr. Shi el, an avowed repealer, 
held high office* under Lord Melbourne’s adminis- 
tration. Instance upon instance might be men- 
tioned* of pantial differences of opinion between 
members of government holding much higher 
appointments than either that of Scrgeant-at-Law 
or Solicitor-General for Ireland. In fact, •the more 
we* examine into the apj)ointments of the Irish 
Government, the more it mil be manifest that they* 
have been made in a perfect spirit of justice and 
fair play, and without in the smallest respect 
departing from the policy and the principles pro- 
clmmed by Lord De Grey and Lord Eliot on their 
accession to power. 

Having so &r dwelt upon the appointments, the 


♦ Vico-Proeiilent of the Board of Trade. 
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general policy of Lord De Grey’s Government may 
be quickly and easily described. It is fenced 
around by none of the ferrors or ascendancy of 
faction. It appeals to no prejudices for support ; 
nor is it disguised in any of the mysterious rfefinc- 
ments of office. No inflated functionary at the 
Castle can now call himself the depository of the 
state secret. Intelligible and common place, nei- 
ther attempting to dazzle, to awe, or to delude, it 
presents nothing to gratify that pruriency for 
legislative change or executive wonders which is 
the curse of the times we live in. The J)olicy of 
the Government is expressed by one word — peace, 
peace in the face, of the factions which would dis- 
member the empire, — in spite of the party which 
would precipitate a civil war, and lose a people, 
even though a dependency was secured. ' It is 
peace, without which all attempts at improvement 
arc in vain — enquiries without result, — capital 
without c return. If all the intellects of all the 
statesmen who have ever turned their attention to 
'•the condition of Ireland, were combined in one 
effort to devise a plan for her improvement, she' 
would, unless peace were restored over the face of 
the country, baffle their united wisdom. To erffect 
this great object, is the -true statesmanlike Con- 
servative policy. To this end, all the efforts of the 
Government have been incessantly directed, and 
not without effect. 

By what measures and under what circumstances 
has this peace been preserved? The years 1842 
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and.1843 were year^ emphatically of monster agi- 
tation^ ; and during almost the entire of that period, 
every vocabtilary of disparagement and misrepre- 
sentation were exhausted upon the policy of Lord 
De G1*ey’s Government. “ Have we a government 
at all was the question oft repeated by those who 
still called themselves supporters of Sir Robert 
Pe^l. “ When is this insane inaction to end ? How 
far will ‘‘ Repeal” be allowed to go ? Already it 
is beyond the reach of the Government ! The com- 
pact between the loyal Protestants and the admin- 
istration is brokefi ! No protection, — no allegiance !” 
Such were the clamours day by day raised against 
the Government by men who spoke, they would have 
us believe, more in sorrow than in anger ; but yet, 
with •the most monstrous injustice, took care to 
forget* that the Government was not accountable 
for the wretched state of agitation and disorgani- 
zation in which Irelanc^ was found after ^ten years 
of* Whig rule ; and moreover, never reflected that 
they were themselves feeding the flame of agita- 
tion by their attacks upon the Government. 
There was nothing new or unforeseen in the state 
of^the country to warrant such charges. The 
sSme outcry, excijtemenf, and agitation, which for 
thirty years previously, had paralyzed the eflTorts of 
every well Ifisher of Ireland, was brought into 
play to thwart Lord De Grey’s Government. But 
was it possible by any measures to anticipate and 
prevent this movement ? The answer is obvious. 
lUwas impossible. 
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As long as Ireland continues in lier social 
state, the victim of miseries which are not par- 
alleled in any country, — miseries for which 
neither the Government of this day nori the 
Government they supplanted are accounfable ; 
a demagogue of massive intellectual power ,*■ great 
zeal, little or rather loose principle, indomitable 
energy, unparalleled popular eloquence, and win- 
timately versed in all the avenues to the Irish 
heart, will find little difficulty at any time in raising 
an agitation. It matters not what the subject of 
agitation may be, whether for fiscal, or religious, or 
legislative independence. The materials arc in the 
acknowledged social miseries of the people ; and an 
uneducated mass cares not under what banner it 
marches, if the vista is closed Avith t,he proiuise of 
plenty, comfort, and ease. Hence it has happened 
"that Mr. O’Connell has with impunity for the last 
thirteen years played the unasses of Ireland at a 
variet^' of games, creating and dissolving during 
that period more than ten associations, beginning 
with the Parliamentary Intelligence Society of 
1830,” and terminating with the ‘‘Loyal National 
Repeal Association of 1840.” But great as has 
been the force which many causes contributed 
to confer upon this last Association, its progress 
and its numbers were materially incireased, by the 
abrupt, sudden, and absurd declaration of a distin- 
guished and opulent Irish Conservative journal, — 
“ that many leading men of the Conservative party 
Avere‘ considering how the Repeal might be effecifed 
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with perfect security to their interests ” thus ad- 
mitting the practicability of the attempt, and 
seconding the admission by incessant and un- 
measured attacks upon the Irish executive. 

M^nwhile, what course did the Government 
pursuo? Mr. O’Connell was allowed to complete 
his organization. He was permitted to call together 
th^ masses of the people in thousands and tens of 
thousands, until his aggregate meetings were as 
common-place as his weekly gatherings at the 
Conciliation Hall.” In every part of the country, 
north, south, ea^, and west, monster meetings were 
convened. There was not a peasant far or near, 
young or old, who did not see the face and hear the 
voice of his deliverer. Wild • and stern were the 
defiances hurled against the Government at those 
meetings. To do or die,” was in every mouth ; 
and Mr. O’Connell pledged his reputation as a 
leader, his character as g, Constitutional lawyer, and 
his head as a man, that the Union should ^e re- 
pealed before the year was over. No doubt, sucl^ 
boasts and promises worked a powerful effect upon 
the peasantry. They placed the most solemn reli- 
an(jp u^n the no less solemn pledges of their chief, 
aiM coii|^ntly awaited fheir fulfilment. It would 
, be diffic^, if not impossible, since perhaps the 
grand ii^ost<5r of Mecca, to point out any man in 
history, who has had so numerous, so faithful, so 
' credulous, a following as Mr. O’Connell. The Irish 
people believed in him as .if he were the prophet 
of £rod, ^d the highest effort of their faith ^was 
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concentrated on his solemn adjuration, that Repeal 
should be carried ere thcyear was over. That 
year is past. The wonders of Mullagbmast, Tara, 
Lismore, are over, and almost forgotten. "The 
Meath infantrj’, who surpassed the “ Imperial 
Guards” in discipline, and the Clifden Light Horse, 
whom the household cavalry of England would in 
min pursue* are gone into winter quarters. 
single proclamation at the right moment, and when 
excitement could go no farther, — when there was 
no possibility, by anj# shuffling or chicanery what- 
soever, for Mr. O’Connell to wriggle out of his 
declarations, — was sufficient to display the resolve 
of the Government, and to shake the fabric of 
agitation to its base. By reserving that blow 
until the crisis had arrived, a terrible but useful 
lesson has been taught to the people. They have 
discovered that thousands have been wrting from 
their poverty, to support ^ staff of the most cor- 
rupt, 'debased, and dastardly minions that ewer 
congregated around a popular leader. Hundreds 
of the wretched dupes, who were taught, — under 
the specious pretext of “ fixity of tenure,” — that 
rents would never again be enforced, are now 
eating in sorrow the bitten fruit of their delusicfti. 
The spell of forty years duration is broken. The 
weak, the credulous, and the timid^ who confided 


• Mr. Billon Browne, (Member for Mayo) about whose patriotism there 
racy jocularity, thus sUly complimented the “mounted Kepealers” of 
the west. 
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in Mr, O’Conneirs njoderation, have seen the abyss 
into which he had al^ but cai;:ried them. The 
bold and .adventurouS, who believed that his 
thi^ej^ts, defiances, and protestations had a mean- 
ing, turn from him with scorn. Speak to the 
Irish peasant in any quarter, and he is bitterly 
disappointed.’^ Such has been the first result of 
the ministerial policy. 

But the delusion, and its exposure, have not been 
confined to the uneducated masses. Some dozens 
of enthusiastic generous young men, of quick capa- 
cities and showjj education, have for a few years 
back been gathering together in the city of Dublin. 
Many of them in 1834, eagerly flocked to the 
standard of Repeal and O'Connell, and subse- 
quently were cast aside for the more substantial 
alliance of Litchfield House. Taught by experience, 
they held aloof from the present movement, until 
the solemn protestations of 1842, “ to perish or pre- 
vail— to do or die,” won their tardy * adhesion. 
Above the seductions of pecuniary plunder, which 
their ambition scorned, and their education .taught 
them to loathe, it became necessary to invent for 
them some novelty of more than ordinary attraction. 
M once the happy idea of a convention of three 
hundred gentlemen, privileged to pay One Hun 
dred Pounds tfiach, and meeting in defiance of the 
law, occurred to Mr. O’Connell. This Convention 


* The Repeal rent has fallen since the proclamation putting down the 
Clontarf meeting, from two thousand to two hundred pounds a week. ^ 
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he solemnly pledged himself should sit before 
December. Immediately both extremes were vio- 
lently agitated. The alarmists exclainjed that all 
was lost, that the Government was demented. 
Young Ireland was in an ecstacy of delight. ^His- 
tory was scanned for parallel conventions, and every 
thing was ready. What course did the Govern^ 
ment pursue ? They wisely declined to be hurried 
from their position, or to take one step in advance 
of the necessity of the times. The Convention did 
not assemble, and Young Ireland is champing the 
bit of disappointment and distrust^ 

What next ? The legal tribunals of the country 
were to be superseded. Mr. O’Connell pledged 
himself that since the people were not to have 
Repeal magistrates, they should not want Repeal 
judges. Arbitration Courts were established, and 
the populace, whose sinking faith clung to any 
straw, believed that by this move at least Lord De 
Grey gnd'his Government would be check-mated. 

o 

Here again the alarmists interposed, and called upon 
the Government to put down the Arbitration Courts 
force. For forty years, the great secret of Mr. 
O’ConneU’s influence over the peasantry, has been 
a belief in-, his inMlibility. The character of’tjie 
Jrish peasant may be summed up in three words — 
boldness, quickness, cunning. He./lelights in a 
successful scheme, and was confident that Mr. 
CK’Connell was the prince of jugglers. Above all. 
things, it is important to break this influence, for 
it'is.the mainspring of Mr. O’ConneH’s power. But 
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the exertion of force on petty occasions could serve 
only to increase the attachment of the people. In 
the instance of the Arbitration Courts, the Govern- 
moij^t prudently declined to'interfere, and what has 
been® the consequence ? The peasantry, who are 
not without a quick perception of the ridiculous, 
have laughed the arbitration judges out of court, 
and added this one to the other disappointments 
for which Mr. O’Connell is accountable. 

But let it not be thought or asserted, that in 
fhese results, which have been so happily accom- 
plished, the GDvernment is indebted more to 
chance than policy. On the contrary, every mea- 
sure for preserving the tranquillity of the country 
was most maturely taken. Providing for the worst 
evil which could by any possibility afflict us, civil 
war, a gallant army was cantoned in all parts 
of the country, ""to awe the disaffected and restore 
confidence to the friends of British connexion. In 
Parliament an arms bill was passed “ to disa’i'm, — 
in the words of Mr. Grattan, — by the law, a ban* 
' ditti who had disarmed the gentry by forcer’ At 
home the magistracy was purged. Every part 
of the country was placed in a state of defence, 
anpd a determined fron^ presented on all sides to 
the enemies of the constitution. Finally, when 
the daring o^ Mr. O’Connell appeared to know no 
bounds, — ^when he told his followers that the 
•Government feared to assail him, — ^when his lan- 
guage and his acts assumed the tone and the 
ch^acter, not of agitation, but revolution, — ^when 
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his paid proconsuls issued orders directing the people 
.to practice a military organization, — ^when his 
addresses assumed the form' of royal pr<?clamations, 
and he vaunted that his great legal acquirenu^nts 
guaranteed impunity to all his words and actions, 
then the executive resolved to move, then they 
struck the blow, not against the underlings, but 
the loftiest amongst the tribe of agitators. They 
called Mr. O’Connell himself, to appear before the 
judges of the land and a jury of his countrymen, • 
either to prove his innocence, or receive t^eir vef- 
dict of guilt and condemnation. 4 

Upon the questions to be decided at that trial, it 
would be in the ^ast degree objectionable at this 
moment to comment. But, it may be observed, 
and will be admitted by every one who ri^flects 
more upon the events of the last two months than 
the excitement of the present hour, that Lord De 
Grey’s Government is no^ perfectly independent 
of thfj result of the prosecutions. Whatever vpr- 
flict a jury, composed of as high and honorable 
men ^as are to be met in the kingdom, shall • 
upon their oaths and upon the evidence find, the 
policy and the position of the Irish administration 
cannot be affected or im^paired. That policy has 
already acc^plished its objects. It has dispersed^ 
the agitatioi^which from end to en^ was convuls- 
ing the country, — falsified the predictions of the 
great Apostle of moral agitation, — ^broken the^ 
^ell of his influence, — awakened the people from 
the '^delusion in which they were wrapped, — tegted 
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the power of moral agitation/' heretofore believed 
invincible, because nevgr met by the charge step,— 
compelled ^the leaders t)f the agitation to admit, in 
tl\j^^ face of Europe, the futility, the weakness, the 
disJpnesty of their threats and denunciations, and 
proved to the outraged, deluded, and plundered 
•peasantry, that their invincible and mighty leaders 
are as amenable to the law and the judges of the 
Queen’s Courts, as the humblest transgressor in 
the country. 

% Moral agitation has been heretofore a great 
j)ower and a great name. It has awed many 
governments by working upon their fears. But 
moral agitation can only vanquish a government 
armed with the law and the establishment, by a 
‘‘ make-believe” that it is supported by a greater 
physical poWer thaii the Government can wield 
against it, and that if driven to extremities it will 
use that power. It conquers, if at all, as a line of 
B^ritish infantry, by boldness and audacity, 'ere 
the bayonets have an opportunity of being crossed. 
But woe be to the believers in moral agitation, 
when the Government is ready to try its strength, 
and finds it, as Lord De Grey's government has 
fecund the repeal agitation of 1843, unsupported by 
physical courage or power. 

Such being the ap^pointments, the policy, and 
the position of the Irish Government, it remained 
for this administration to combine justice with 
vigour, and to commence, at the moment when a 
seditious •agitation was stopped in its career,"^ 
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searching and extensive investigation into the 
social miseries of the people. Convinced that all 
legislation for Ireland must be positively mis- 
chievous, until the causes of her misery are pijr- 
sued from the mansion of the landlord to the„hut 
of the peasant, — from the people to the priest, — 
from the poor-house to the prison. Sir Robert 
Peel has adopted the wise and beneficent course of 
appointing a Commission, seleeted from both par- 
ties, Whig as well as Tory, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, to scrutinise the condition of the entire 
Irish peasantry, and suggest the pecessary reme- 
dies. In performing this duty, the Commission, 
over which Lord Devon presides, finds its progress 
impeded by men wfio seem to dread the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people, as calculated to 
destroy all pretexts for agitation. 'Scarcely has 
this Commission commenced its sittings, when the 
most unfounded, but yet pointless insinuations, are 
scatterfd abroad, to divert' the attention of the 
people from the consideration of their real griev- 
ances. ^ They are daily solicited not to place confi- 
dence in the Commission, although seats at its 
board were oflfered to more than one adherent of 
the late administration,* and notwithstanding th%t 
persons of all parties and' conditions are encou- 
raged, even solicited, by the Comims%ioners, to as- 
last the enquiry with all the information in their pow- 
er.‘ Some, too, there are, so crotchety as to despair 


♦ Mr. More O’Ferrftll and Mr, Wyse, 
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of any good results flowing from the enquiry, 
because, forsooth, it ought to have been, and was 
not earlie^ instituted • as if the agitation, which 
h^^ been encouraged by the very men who raise 
thos^ objections, had not rendered all enquiry here- 
tofore^ impossible, by diverting the attention of 
•Parliament and the Government from the con- 
sideration of social grievances, to meet dangers 
which threatened the existence of the empire. 

Now, however, the question of landlord and 
^nant is most eagerly mooted through the coun- 
try, and the plan is sought, which, without in- 
vading the rights of property, — as despite Mr. 
O'Conneirs protestations, his ‘‘ fixity of tenure” 
most distinctly contemplates, — ^may give to the 
tenant that certainty, if not of tenure, at least of 
a return fof the labour and the capital he has 
expended upon the soil, indispensable to an 
improved system of agriculture, and res tore 
that^ confidence between the landlord apd the 
tenant, without which neither the one can be 
secure, nor the other peaceful, prosperous, or 
happy. What are the obstacles to this under- 
taking ? 

^Heretofore the peasantry of Ireland has not 
been the only impoverished class. Unfortunately 
for them, th^ landlord has been too often coerced 
by his necessities,, to make the occupiers of his 
estates feel the first weight of his misfortunes. 
The extravagance of past days, and the incum- 
brances which consequently accumulated, have.bien 
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a fruitful cause of the misery of the Irish agricul- 
turist. To pay the interest on a mortgage, and yet 
retain some surplus in his«hands, the, landlord is 
compelled to make the possession of his land^jhe 
object of unnatural competition. Again, Tj(hen, 
overwhelmed by debts, the estate passes from the 
hands of the proprietor into the custody of a 
Chancery receiver, all hope of an equitable adjust- 
ment is lost to the tenant. 

It is notorious that the landed property of Ire- 
and, to an amount perfectly incredible to tki 
English public, is in the hands of the (5ourt of 
Chancery. The western counties especially, are to 
a great extent withdrawn from the control and 
natural protection of the proprietor. What has 
been the consequence of this system ? It was 
found by experience, that very enonhous depreda- 
tions were committed by Chancery receivers. 
Their accounts were not passed for a series of 
years,^ and very often the^ were appointed by 
consent, and without any security whatsoever. 
Thus it frequently happened, that at the end of a 
Chancery suit, a great portion of the receipts of 
the property, during its progress, was lost, and 
the creditor discovered that the little which ^s 
left would not satisfy half his demand. It became, 
therefore, necessary to watch the system of re- 
ceivership with considerable attention, to require 
solvent securities in all cases, to compel an an-i 
nual account, and make the receiver liable for all 
which he had not endeavoured to enforce 
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diatress or attachment. The results may be easily 
imagined. The receiver, to save himself, has in all 
cases to dj^train and •sell the crop of the tenant. 
L^t the year be ever so bad, he can neither afford 
del^ or indulgence. His apprehensions as well 
as his interest urge him to coerce the tenant. In 
•vain does the latter point to the allowances and 
relief afforded upon the adjoining estate, in con- 
sideration of a disastrous harvest. The receiver of 
the Court of Chancery can neither make an allow- 
Hmce nor afford relief The crop must go to an 
untimely sale, ^nd the wretched tenant, in order 
to obtain the smallest abatejnent, is left to the 
doubtful issue of an expensive Chancery applica- 
tion, to which his means are altogether inadequate. 
To find a remedy for grievances of this and the 
like pature, Vhich affect a very extensive portion 
of the agricultural population of Ireland, is worthy 
the attention of Lord Devon and his brother Com- 
minion ers, and may attract the scrutinizing^ exami- 
nation of Sir Edward Sugden, who has already 
swept away so many abuses in the practice^ of tbe 
court over which he presides with such advantage 
to the public. 

^ But, in one way or another the grievance of rack-* 
renting, total insecurity, and no community of feel- 
ing, must alleviated or removed. Protection 
must be afforded to the labour and the enterprise 
of the tenant, as well as to the person and property 
of the landlord. Without such protection, what 
can be expected from the tenant, who sees.aS^he 
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only result to him of the improvement of his farm, 
a corresponding accumulation of his rent, or a bar- 
barous ejectment from thai holding to which his 
toil and hii 
fit can the 

land at a rent which he knows it is impossible to 
realize : a rent of necessity accumulating in arrears, 
and ll^ld over his tenant, if for any purpose, to 
seize upon the few surplus sheaves which a bouiiti- 
ful Providence at intervals niay bestow upon him, 
to diversify the wretchedness of his lot ? Changf^ 
the system. Ensure to the tenant the frufts of his 
toil, and a fair return for his expenditure, by mak- 
ing at least provision for compensation, in the event 
of his tenure being disturbed, and the agitator will 
in vain invite him from the implements of hus- 
bandry, in whicli he sees a profiiise of reward, either 
to swell the coffers of avarice, or follow the car of 
profligate ambition. 

Can any friend of Ireland hesitate to acknowledge 
the importance of these considerations ? Is there 
aHy man so besotted to party, as not to admit, that 
the present Government by attacking this subject, 
the root of every misfortune in Ireland, has placed 
itself a century in advance of the ephemeral patriots 
now so clamorous, but satisfied three years ago with 
the allurements of a gew-gaw viceroy, ^tod made as 
‘ quiet “ an they were sucking doves,” by the ju, Vi- 
cious disposition of a few paltry appointments. 
Who can now refrain from laughter, and l^r Mr. 
Bigot or Mr. Moore calling “ all the gods” to wit- 


i capital has given a value ? What bene- 
landlord hope to derive from letting his 
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ness, tljat nothing can pacify Ireland but the return 
of Lord Normanby ? If, after so long a possession 
of power, the Irish WMgs — an anomalous raefe — 
wera able to bequeath nothing to their suc- 
cessors but the agitation for Repeal, we may 
well dpubt the efficacy of their panacea. How 
can the Whigs assail, with any justice, the tardi- 
ness of the present Minister, if tardy he has been, 
which is by no means admitted, when they reflect, 
that they themselves allowed ten years of power 
pass, without one single effort being made even 
to approach the landlord and tenant question ? No 
doubt the most libeml system of prison discipline 
was adopted, most merchantable corporations were 
established, a poor law passed, and other great 
and pjiilosophical designs — extending even beyond 
the elevation* of Mr. This and Mr. That to the 
bench — were Contemplated, although not given to 
the public but yet Mr. O'Connell declares that 
justice for Ireland was as difficult to bfe hg^jd, and 
as distant under the Whig, as he would represent 
it to be under the present, Administration^ The 
present Government at once avowed its intention 
to bring all the wisdom of the legislature to bear 
iqpon the improvement of the Irish peasantry. 
They have already entered, with every appearance 
of good faitkand sincerity, upon the investigation ; 
and it cannot be that the people are so lost to 

• 

* Tbe "^nburgh Review for the present month contains least seventy 
pages of philosophical speculations upon Ireland— new speculations, per- 
fectly new, f8r the use of Whigs out of oftice. 
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reason, so blind to their own interests, as to thwart 
or baffle those measures of practical relief con- 
certing for their benefit. 

Let not any one think that the system of agita- 
tion is too deep rooted in the habits of the l>%ople, 
to admit of cure, or that even if Mr. O’Connell was 
withdraAvn from the busy scene in which he has 
moved, the Repeal,” or any other political delu- 
sion, would be continued by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. It is a gross blunder to believe that 
the majority of that body are from choice coi^^ 
mitted to agitation. Many of them holdfng very 
moderate opinions, have been pushed forward by 
their more violent brethren ; but most of them 
have been coerced into the movement, in the hope 
of obtaining the redress of the real grievances of 
the peasantry. Here, too, is seen anothep fatal 
consequence of the social miseries of Ireland. The 
peasant appeals with confidence to the priest against 
the hard fate of his condition. The priest glares 
not to refuse his sympathy to the undoubted suf- 
ferings of the peasant. But it should not be thought 
that, those miseries once alleviated, the Catholic 
clergy would desire to commit the Catholic religion 
to the protection of the wild and lawless denjp- 
cracy, which the separation of these kingdoms 
would inevitably call to power. There; are amongst 
‘ the Catholic priesthood of Ireland many yet survi- 
ving, who witnessed the horrors of the triumph of < 
democracy in France, when “fe eveques a la 
Inrtiern^^ became as popular a cry as the*'^ 
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was a song of the re volutionaiy party No 1 
Catholic Priest is not % natural ally of disorder^ 
In every otlier country •in Eurojie he is attaohod 
by.interest and inclination to the cause of Govern- 
ment In Ireland alone, a struggle of forty years 
durat^yn for religious liberty, and since that liberty 
Vas achieved, the hope of doing something for bis 
impoverished flock, have held him in the ranks of 
agitation. For a time, they consider it their duty, 
and find it their interest to be ranged on the side 
their misguided disciples, but these causes can 
only operate during a season of all but revolution- 
ary turmoil. Political power is a possession natu- 
ral to man’s desire ; but the feeling of security and 
personal independence acts with more cogent and 
immediate effect. And are there not symptoms, 
in the fever* under which Ireland has been suf- 
fering, which might make this security and inde- 
pendence of more importance to the Roman • 
QathoHc clergy, than* even the sacrifice of their 
j)olitical power ? 

Two years are not past since, throughout the 
western counties of Ireland, large masses of men 
were seen to parade the country in the open day, 
apparently under no leaders, but moved as by a * 
common impulse, to meet and associate against 
t]ie amount of dues payable to their clergy; in 
fact, to establish a new Some very storm3f 

* Those horrors have been often described to the writer by a valued fnend, 
a clergyman in the west of Ireland, who was only released from the appre- 
hension of 4eath by the fall of Robespierre. 
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debates occurred in this manner, between the 

c- 

priests and the people, and nothing appeared to 
remain for the former, except to divert the cur- 
rent into a wider channel. The agitation for, the 
“ Repeal” was at once adopted in those coupties, 
where it had not been previously known. It was 
preached from every altar, advanced at every meet- 
ing, and for a time the clergy tariff, with all 
minor agitations, were forgotten in the struggle 
for the separation of these kingdoms. 

Without insinuating, nay, even altogether 
claiming all charge against the Catholic Clergy on 
the subject of their dues, it may be presumed that 
a state of dependence, such as this petty warfare 
indicated, cannot be desirable to any body of edu- 
cated men. But if we enter into the details of 
the present voluntary system^ as it is called, by a 
certain sort of Roman Catholics, we shall find 
abundant grounds for believing, that if it shall be 
thought advisable to create a state provision for 
the Roman Catholic Clergy, ,the measure, however 
openly^ opposed, would be acceptable to the Clergy 
themselves, and received with gratification as well 
by the masses of the people as by the educated 
Roman Catholics. For how is the revenue of tl^ 
Catholic Priest raised ? By confession dues, by 
marriage dues, baptism dues, mass dui?s, anointing 
*dues, legacy dues,* Easter dues, Christmas dues, 
chapel dues, burial dues. In addition to these, the < 
friar has his qiiest^ the curate has his quest That 

* Sums paid by the relatives of any person dying out of his native parifih. 
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is to say, when the money payments are exhausted, 
the fnl,r, who has no regular subsistence, and the 
curate, who has very ijttle, — frequently not more 
than twenty pounds a year, — go round the rural 
districts, collecting oats and other contributions in 
kind, for their support. How is it possible to sup- 
pose that any educated man, or any man fit to be 
entrusted with the education or control of the 
people, could submit to such degradation as this 
latter occupation requires ? Does not Mr. O’Con- 
•B^ll at once admit that he is applying himself to 
the prejudices of men, not raised above the lowest 
of their flocks, Vhen he ventures on asking their 
assent to the continuance of such a system ? But the 
dues which are raised in money payments do not 
confer one jot more independence. They are far 
from ’ being Voluntary contributions. They are 
received after many a hard bargain and remon- 
strance, many a disgraceful struggle and scandalous 
altercation.* They a»e collected in crewns, half- 
crowns, shillings, evei^ halfpence, in the chapels, at 
the sick bed, on the high roads, anywhere. They 
are necessarily so collected, for though the peasant 
is the poorest in the civilized world, yet the priest 
cannot starve. He gets this miserable subsistence, • 
which would not be paid a single day if he did 


At the Mayo Spring Assizes, 1843, two young men, the brothers of 
Roman Catholic Priest, were tried for murder, found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to seven years" transportation. The quarrel was 
caused by the unfortunate deceased having refused to pay the full amount 
of dues to the brother of the prisoners. 
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not participate in all the prejudices of the |>eople, 
and as a necessary consequence, the Catholic 
Priesthood, — ^if we exempt the bishops^and a few 
men of philosophical and literary attainments,,* »— 
are at this day a harsh, coarse, passionate, despptic, 
uneducated body of men. No gentleman of 
property or station in the country ever thinks of 
sending a son to Maynooth, and the few of that 
rank who enter the Church, attach themselves 
either to the Irish College at Rome, or some of the 
Jesuit establishments. The only remedy for tliji^’ 
evil is a state provision for the Clergy, and we 
shall find that the proposition is by no means new 
in Ireland. It formed a part of Mr. Pitt’s plan for 
the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, aud then 
met the assent not only of the Catholic Bishops, 
but the Pope himself. In 1825, the House of 
Commons resolved, That it is expedient that a 
“ provision should be made by law, towards the 
“ maintenance of the Romdn Catholic Clergy jn 
‘‘ Ireland,” In that same (year, Mr. O’Connell, 

bhfore a committee of the house, stated — 

♦ 

“ I think a wise' government would preserve the fidelity and 
attachment of the Catholic Clergy, by what I call the 
'‘^golden linkj by pecuniary provision, so that the Govern- 
‘‘ ment should be as secure, in ..all its movements, towarSs 
“ foreign powers, - of the Catholic Clergy, as they now are of 
“ the Protestant Clergy ; that they should Jne, in short, a 
portion of the subjects of the Government, and the state 
“ identified with them. Our wish would he, that the Govem- 

i 

* Mr. O'Malley, Mr. Mlley, Mr. M’Gawley, Mr. Mahony (Father Prout) 
have^tstingaished themselves in science and literature. 
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« ment should have proper influence ^ 

« tain j^niary connexion , muld gtU. My opuuon*l»» 

« coupled with, or following ^mancipation, it would be accept- 
“ able, but not^pfeceding it ; and iny humble opinion is, that 

ii would be a most desirable thing' to have that species of 

“ sett^ment take place after emancipation. The consequence 
“ would be, that the Catholic Clergy would become, in the 
“ natur^ of officers belonging to the Crown^ forwarding the views 
of Government in every case where there was not something 
“ that revolted in general, such as harsh or unconstitutional 
“ illegal measures ; but that the general tenor of their conduct 
“ would be decidedly in support of the Government, and per- 
haps even in instances that theoretic friends of tlie consti- 
^ %ition would not wish for.” 


Such were the^ words of Mr. O’Connell in 1825. 
Now he finds it his interest, and. consequently con- 
siders it his duty, to declare that the Catholic 
Clergy do not, 7ievcr did^ and never will entertain 
the id^a of a ^tate provision, notwithstanding one 
other declaration of his in that year : — 


I have spoken upon the subject with the Gentlemen of the 
‘‘ Roman Catholic Cliiirch of Ireland : without pledging my- 
“ self f for all of them, I Understand that their * sentiments 
“ coincide entirely with thos4 which I have had the honor to 
“ express. The late Cathonc bishop of Kerry was a cousinj 
german of mine, — a man of very clear and distinct intellect. 
“ He was anxious for that arrangement, and, I am sure, 
“ anxious for it from the purest motives ” 

• 

^11 this is now forgotten ; but if at those dif- 
ferent periods the measure was received with favor, 
it is not credible that the boon which would take 
the hands of the priest out of the pockets of the 
•people, could be now pertinaciously rejected. It 
is an absurdity to think that any body of rational 
men woijlfl prefer an eleemosynary support, wrUh^ 

D 
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from wretched peasants' in pence and halfj^^nce, to 
a fixed stipend paid by -^tie county, conferring 
personal independence wfchout tjrpiiching upon 
religious freedom. But, if the clergy should i^esist 
this measure, the pressure of an impoverished 
people would force them to accept it, and we .should 
soon see in the priesthood a class of liberal, en- 
lightened, and educated Roman Catholics, the sons 
of the gentry who have been heretofore excluded, 
by the terror of personal degradation and depend- 
ence inseparable from the present most involunta/y 
“ voluntary system.’’ 

“ There is,” says GKistave De Beaumont, a distinguished 
“French writer, “ doubtless, an excess in the popular power of 
“ the Catholic priesthood in Ireland, which seems to require 
“ that it should be moderated. A salary given by the state to 
“ all members of this priesthood would have such t mode- 
“ rating influence. This salary being proportioned “ to that 
“ given to the Anglican and Presbyterian ministers, would 
“ attest the political equality of creeds. The Irish clergy, 
“ attached lo the Irish people bjj the sympathy of a common 
“ creed, would not at the same . ime be emancipated from«^ll 
“ connexion with public authority, Receiving a fixed income 
^from the state, the priests would ask nothing from the poor 
‘^and miserable people. It would be less popular but more 
' • independent ; less free, perhaps, in its relations to power, 
“ but less fettered by the passions of party. What coulfi he 
“ the obstacles to this measure 

Obstacles there will be to this or any other 
measure which a firm government ifiay undertake 
for the amelioration of Ireland. Obstacles, or 


* ‘^‘<,Irelan(i, social, political, and religious,’' by Gustave De Beaumont, 

f ol.^,.p. 262 . 
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rather loutcr}^ may be raised by those gentlemen, 
who think the preseni Government has forfeited 
all principlf?p^n not proposing the repeal of the 
EftiS-ncipation Act, or the re-enactment of the penal 
cod^ Again, they whose power, and wealth, and 
^ratifed ambition depend upon the discontent of 
the country, will oppose any measure, which by 
giying the Roman Catholic priesthood an interest 
in the preservation of order and the Union, would 
^render Ireland prosperous and contented. But 
a^l righi thinking Protestants in these kingdoms 
have outlived tlie dread of such a provision. They 
have lived to smile at the terrors of Popery, which 
startled them at the commencement of this century, 
and made tlie Emancipation Act appear a tremen- 
dous ♦experiment, and every respectable educated 
Jtorniln Catliolic, no less than the independent Pro- 
testant, desires to see the ministers of the Roman 
Catholic religion emaneijmted from their present 
s#ate of abject depenc^nce upon the lowest classes 
of the people. 

Whether this object is to bc^accomplished^by sifi 
agreement with the Catholic clergy, which at 
present moment, except tlirougli the intervention 
of Rome, would be almpst impossible, or by simply 
making a statutable provision, vesting the money 
i» a board tPjppointed by parliament for its distri-^ 
bution, and informing all officiating clergymen, 
that their drafts would be honored annually teJ a 
certain amount — a plan which, however si^japle, 
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could not fail of success* — aiiiongst the Jitoman 
Catholic gentry will be found not the least deter- 
mined supporters of the measure. Xl^y have long 
felt the necessity of raising, by every means •in 
their power, the dignity and intellectual character 
of their clergy". They see daily their religion pros- 
tituted, and made subservient to every political de- 
sign. They feel that they are more or less degraded, 
by the uncouth, unformed, and unpresentable 
character of their spiritual ad^dsers. They behold 
the ministers of a creed which they revere, emeng- 
ing from a six or seven years’ I’etrqat in the obscure 
village of Maynooth ;f expert it may be, though even 
for this we have but few examples, in all the carte 
and tierce of controversial discussion, perhaps deeply 
read in the Councils of the church, but utterly 
unacquainted with the learning and letters .whicli 
tend to liberalize the mind, and become the more 
necessary in proportion as the business of life is 
convqfsant Avith tlie more Jjbstruse and ascetic yi- 
^firies. Such contemplailons must be indeed 
to any member of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, who has learned the history of his 
church, not in the strug^ “never ending, still 
beginning” of this fanaticism, half political, half 
religious, peculiar to our times and country ; but in 

* Who has not seen the bold child refuse the cake which is pressed upon 
him? Leave it in his way, and when unnoticed, he devours it. 

f The College should never have been fixed at Maynooth. The publicity 
and society of Dublin would have refined the character of the Institution. 
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the records th(Jse days, when kings and nations 
found in the church the greatest statesmen of their 
age, — ^when*S*e highest triumphs of the arts were 
acibOmplished under the protection of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, — when their pulpits rung with 
the eloquence of a Bossuet, a Massillon, anda hundred 
others, and later still, and nearer home, when the 
pqwer, the genius, the piety and pure patriotism 
of a Doyle* were exerted to restore content, the 
sure forerunner of prosperity to his unhappy country. 

If these subjects, — rapidly, it may be feebly, 
but at least «honestly sketched, — shall receive, 
whenever the 'government is prepared to bring 
them forward with the authority of the state, a 
fair eSnskhiration from the people, the condition of 
Ireland will, be speedily improved, and her un- 
jbountled resources rapidly developed. But to enable 
the government to give their attention effectually 
to such designs, they are entitled to require from 
thefr followers much magnanimity and publyf spirit, 
a real subordinationlof interest to duty, amija 
candid and regulated consideration of theiB^\|l^ 
policy. In vain ivill the most powerful governmei^ 
attempt to bestow las^g benefits upon this country, 
•f^hilst their best intentions are wilfully misrepre- 
sented, or recklessly assailed. Parties in the state, 
and especially that section Avhich boasts,— with 


* “ See the “ Pastoral to Ribbonmen”— Letter on the Union of the 
Churches.” Doctor Doyle never joined the agitation for the Repeal of the 
Union, although he lived to June, 1834. 
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what truth we need not enquire, — -^hat it contri- 
buted to elevate to power the present administra- 
tion, must make without hesitation sacrifice, to 
ensure the discomfiture of the common enemy, and 
consolidate the Union of the kingdoms. Wlien 
feelings and sentiments such as these take the?’ place^ 
of the selfish and unruly passions heretofore too 
prevalent ; when Catholics as well as Protestants. of 
moderate opinions, encouraged by the determination 
of the Government to dispense equal justice to all,, 
shall unite for the public good ; when di^iplincfi 
ambition shall supersede that craving for place, 
which pervades and poisons the entire frame of 
Irish society, then will the hands of the Government 
be free to act upon the miseries which * delnoralize 
and distract the country. 

To achieve a victory over the disorders of Ii*elan(j(^ 
is a work certain to win lasting fame for an en- 
lightened minister. It is a^sk worthy the distin- 
guish(id nobleman at the heyd of the Irish Goverfi- 
Already both he andmis advisers have exhi- 
ISr^ecf^ spirit of moderation combined with finnness, 
^hich has dismayed and disorganized the enemies of 
an united empire. At the sai^ moment, the Govern- 
ment of Lord De Grey has manifested a firm resolf e 
to j*escue the country from its own wild passions, 
,and created a tribunal before which the deluded 
people can bring in detail their real grievances, with 
a ^rfect certainty of redress. On the one side, the 
law^re vindicated ; on the other, the Minister and 
tfie Legislature are prepared at the earliest JKomegt, 
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to remove al| just grounds of complaint. Happy 
will Irelafid if pern^tted to second the efforts of 
those who%^ thus ^planning her improvement. 
Tksn indeed might the present generation live to 
see •her become what Scotland is ; Scotland, pau- 
peris^, wretched, bankrupt, before her Act of 
* Union, but now converted, by the enterprise and 
capital of England, into a rich and flourishing king- 
dom ; her mountains cultivated, her manufactures 
created, her commerce increased fifty-fold, and the 
igioise of the shuttle and the loom heard where once 
resounded only^the clash of the claymore, or the 
wild cry of Ceftic independence. 

Sic fortis Etruria crevit ; 

Scilicet ac rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma. 



